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(X)  Draft  (  )  Final  Environmental  Statement 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management 

1.  Type  of  Action  (X)  Administrative  (  )  Legislative 

2.  Brief  Description  of  Action:   The  Three  Corners  Planning  Unit  is  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  Utah,  approximately  20  miles  north  of  Vernal,  Utah  and 
approximately  45  miles  south  of  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming.   It  encompasses  190,536 
acres  of  public  land,  85  percent  of  which  is  in  Utah  and  15  percent  in  Colorado, 

The  pronosed  action  is  to  initial lv  allocate  the  followino  Bnimal  unit 
months  (AUMs)  of  forage:   15,788  for  cattle;  3,655  for  sheep;  9,684  for  deer; 
4,838  for  elk;  and  378  for  antelope.   In  15  to  20  years  the  proposed  alloca- 
tion of  AUMs  would  be:   16,174  for  cattle;  3,259  for  sheep;  10,299  for  deer; 
6,091  for  elk;  and  380  for  antelope.   The  proposed  action  includes:   1) 
reserve  one  allotment  for  big  game  use;  2)  continue  present  allotment-wide 
grazing  on  17  allotments;  3)  continue  present  improved  management  or,  four 
allotments  with  existing  Ai-IPs;  and   4)  implement  improved  management  on  17 
allotments.   (These  actions  would  involve  combining  50  existing  allotments 
into  39  a\ lotments). 

Developments  proposed  include:   fencing  3.5  miles  of  stream  banks,  26.5 
miles  of  division  and  allotment  boundary  fences,  52  water  developments,  and 
1,620  acres  of  sage  brush  control. 

3.  Summary  of  Environmental  Impacts:   In  general,  existing  fair  and  good 
forage  condition  for  livestock  on  182,121  acres  would  be  maintained  or 
improved.   Poor  forage  condition  for  livestock  would  remain  on  8,145  acres. 
Vegetation  composition  changes  would  occur,  with  increases  in  desirable  plants 
on  22  allotments.   Existing  forage  (AUMs)  for  livestock  and  big  game  would  be 
used  and  future  increases  in  forage  production  and  use  (by  7,572  AUMs)  would 
occur  along  with  related  economic  gain.   Minor  impacts  woulci  occur  to  these 
resources:   soils,  water,  threatened  and  endangered  plants  (inadvertant  loss), 
cultural  and  paleontological  features  (inadvertant  damage),  and  recreation 

val ues. 

4.  Alternatives  Considered  Are:  1)  Livestock  grazing  at.  full  forage  produc- 
tion; 2)  continuation  of  present  range  management  and  level  of  allocation  (no 
action);   3)   livestock  grazing  at  50%  of  the  initial  proposed  stocking  level; 
and  4)  elimination  cf  all  livestock  grazing. 

5.  Comments  Have  Been  Requested  From  the  Following:   (See  Attachment). 

6.  Date  Draft  Statement  Made  Available  to  EPA  and  the  Public: 


Please  note  also,  on  Page  2  of  the  Attachment,  that  "National  Resources 
Defense  Council,"  should  read  "Natural  Resources  Defense  Council;"  and 
that  the  photographs  on  pages  2-19  and  2-20  are  reversed. 
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SUMMARY 
(X)  Draft  (  )  Final  Environmental  Statement 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management 

1.  Type  of  Action  (X)  Administrative  (  )  Legislative 

2.  Brief  Description  of  Action:   The  Three  Corners  Planning  Unit  is  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  Utah,  approximately  20  miles  north  of  Vernal,  Utah  and 
approximately  45  miles  south  of  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming.   It  encompasses  190,536 
acres  of  public  land,  85  percent  of  which  is  in  Utah  and  15  percent  in  Colorado. 

The  proposed  action  is  to  initially  allocate  the  following  animal  unit 
months  (AUMs)  of  forage:   15,788  for  cattle;  3,655  for  sheep;  9,684  for  deer; 
4,838  for  elk;  and  378  for  antelope.   In  15  to  20  years  the  proposed  alloca- 
tion of  AUMs  would  be:   16,174  for  cattle;  3,259  for  sheep;  16,174  for  deer; 
10,299  for  elk;  and  380  for  antelope.   The  proposed  action  includes:   1) 
reserve  one  allotment  for  big  game  use;  2)  continue  present  allotment-wide 
grazing  on  17  allotments;  3)  continue  present  improved  management  on  four 
allotments  with  existing  AMPs;  and  4)  implement  improved  management  on  17 
allotments.   (These  actions  would  involve  combining  50  existing  allotments 
into  39  allotments). 

Developments  proposed  include:   fencing  3.5  miles  of  stream  banks,  26.5 
miles  of  division  and  allotment  boundary  fences,  52  water  developments,  and 
1,620  acres  of  sage  brush  control. 

3.  Summary  of  Environmental  Impacts:   In  general,  existing  fair  and  good 
forage  condition  for  livestock  on  183,950  acres  would  be  maintained  or 
improved.   Poor  forage  condition  for  livestock  would  remain  on  6,586  acres. 
Vegetation  composition  changes  would  occur,  with  increases  in  desirable  plants 
on  22  allotments.   Existing  forage  (AUMs)  for  livestock  and  big  game  would  be 
used  and  future  increases  in  forage  production  and  use  (by  7,572  AUMs)  would 
occur  along  with  related  economic  gain.   Minor  impacts  would  occur  to  these 
resources:   soils,  water,  threatened  and  endangered  plants  (inadvertant  loss), 
cultural  and  paleontological  features  (inadvertant  damage),  and  recreation 
values. 

4.  Alternatives  Considered  Are:  1)  Livestock  grazing  at  full  forage  produc- 
tion; 2)  continuation  of  present  range  management  and  level  of  allocation  (no 
action);   3)  livestock  grazing  at  50%  of  the  initial  proposed  stocking  level; 
and  4)  elimination  of  all  livestock  grazing. 

5.  Comments  Have  Been  Requested  From  the  Following:   (See  Attachment). 

6.  Date  Draft  Statement  Made  Available  to  EPA  and  the  Public: 


ATTACHMENT 

Comments  on  the  Draft  Environmental  Statement  have  been  requested  from 
the  following  agencies,  interest  groups,  and  individuals.  A  Public 
Hearing  wil 1  be  held. 

1 .  Federal  Agencies 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 

Forest  Service 

Soil  Conservation  Service 
Department  of  the  Interior 

Geological  Survey 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

Bureau  of  Mines 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation  Service 

National  Park  Service 

Dinosaur  National  Monument 

Office  of  the  Solicitor 
Department  of  Commerce 

Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 

2.  State  Agencies  and  Entities 

State  of  Utah 

Clearing  House  (A-95) 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Department  of  Natural  Resources 

Division  of  Lands 

Division  of  Wildlife  Resources 
University  of  Utah 
Utah  State  University 
State  of  Colorado 

Governor's  Clearing  House 

Division  of  Wi ldl ife 

State  Historical  Society 
State  of  Wyoming 

Fish  and  Game 

3.  Local  Agencies 

Uintah  County  Commissioners  (Utah) 
Daggett  County  Commissioners  (Utah) 
Moffat  County  Commissioners  (Colorado) 
Sweetwater  County  Commissioners  (Wyoming) 

4.  Non-government  Organizations 

Ada  County  Fish  and  Game  League 
Ashley  Valley  Woolgrowers 


Audubon  Society 

Brigham  Young  University 

Colorado  Cattlemen's  Association 

Colorado  Open  Space  Council 

Colorado  Plateau  Environment  Advisory  Council 

Colorado  Wool  Grower's  Association 

Common  Cause 

Council  on  Utah  Resources 

Defenders  of  the  Outdoor  Heritage 

Defenders  of  Wildlife 

Enchanted  Wilderness  Association 

Environmental  Action 

Enviornmental  Awareness 

Environmental  Defense  Fund 

Friends  of  the  Earth 

Good  Earth 

Izaak  Walton  League 

League  of  Women  Voters 

National  Council  of  Public  Land  Users 

National  Parks  and  Recreation  Association 

National  Resources  Defense  Council 

National  Stock  Grower's  Association 

National  Wildlife  Federation 

Nature  Conservancy 

Nevada  Outdoor  Recreation  Association 

Oregon  Environmental  Council 

Pacific  Legal  Foundation 

Pro-Utah,  Inc. 

Public  Lands  Council 

Rocky  Mountain  Center  on  Environment 

Rocky  Mountain  Sportsmen  Association 

Save  Our  Canyons  Committee 

Sierra  Club 

Society  of  Range  Management 

The  Wilderness  Society 

The  Wildlife  Society 

Utah  Cattlemen's  Association 

Utah  Chapter,  Trout  Unlimited 

Utah  Environment  Center 

Utah  Farm  Bureau 

Utah  Nature  Study  Society 

Utah  Sportsmen  Association 

Utah  Archaeological  Society 

Utah  Wildlife  and  Outdoor  Recreation  Federation 

Utah  Wool  Grower's  Association 

Vernal  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Vernal  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

Women's  Conservation  Council  of  Utah 


5.   Congressional 

Colorado  Delegation 
Utah  Delegation 


6.   Interested  Individuals 

Copies  of  this  draft  environmental  statement  will  be  available 
for  public  inspection  at  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Offices  listed  be- 
low: 

Washington  Office  of  Public  Affairs 
18th  and  C  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.   20240 
Phone:   (202)  343-4151 

Utah  State  Office 
University  Club  Building 
135  East  South  Temple 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84111 
Phone:   (801)  524-4257 

Vernal  District  Office 
170  South  500  East 
Vernal ,  Utah  84078 
Phone:   (801)  789-1362 
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This  proposal  is  based  upon  planning  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment (BLM)  District  Office  at  Vernal,  Utah.   The  boundary  of  the  area  analyzed 
generally  coincides  with  the  boundary  of  the  Three  Corners  Planning  Unit 
(exceptions  are  described  in  Appendix  1-1)  of  the  Vernal  District's  Diamond 
Mountain  Resource  Area.   The  planning  unit,  shown  on  Figure  1-1,  is  bounded  on 
the  northwest  by  Flaming  Gorge  National  Recreation  Area  and  on  the  southeast 
by  Dinosaur  National  Monument.   About  85  percent  of  the  planning  unit  is 
within  the  State  of  Utah  and  the  remainder  is  within  Colorado. 

The  planning  unit  contains  326,083  acres.   As  shown  on  Table  1-1,  it  is 
61  percent  public  land  administered  by  BLM,  33  percent  private  land,  and  6 
percent  state  land.   Land  ownership,  shown  on  Figure  1-2,  is  mixed  and  most  of 
the  grazing  allotments  contain  a  mixture  of  public,  private,  and  state  lands. 
The  private  lands  are  usually  in  the  fertile  valley  bottoms  while  public  and 
state  lands  are  generally  located  on  the  higher,  less  productive  sites. 

This  chapter  focuses  upon  three  principal  proposed  actions:   (1)  alloca- 
tion of  available  forage,  (2)  kinds  of  grazing  treatments,  and  (3)  construc- 
tion of  range  developments.   The  proposed  actions  would  be  carried  out  through 
two  major  management  components:   (1)  continuation  of  existing  management,  (2) 
implementation  of  improved  management. 

The  environmental  statement  is  a  part  of  the  planning  process  and  will 
provide  a  detailed  environmental  assessment  for  the  decision  maker  to  use  in 
formulating  the  final  grazing  management  program.   This  statement  is  only  a 
tool  in  the  decision-making  process.   The  selected  grazing  management  program 
could  be  the  recommendations  described  as  the  proposal,  one  of  the  alter- 
natives described  in  Chapter  8,  or  a  combination  of  the  proposal  and  alter- 
natives. 

Starting  in  1958,  the  BLM  Vernal  District  undertook  an  extensive  adjudi- 
cation of  public  rangelands  to  reduce  livestock  grazing  to  the  carrying  capa- 
city of  the  range.   The  adjudication  lasted  about  10  years  and  was  completed 
in  1967.   During  the  same  period,  construction  of  Flaming  Gorge  Reservoir  on 
the  Green  River,  immediately  upstream  from  the  planning  unit,  inundated  impor- 
tant big  game  winter  ranges  and  migration  routes.   As  partial  mitigation  for 
these  losses,  the  Utah  Division  of  Wildlife  Resources  and  the  U.S.  Fish  & 
Wildlife  Service  purchased  properties  and  2,361  animal  unit  months  (AUMs)  of 
cattle  grazing  privileges  in  six  grazing  allotments  (Red  Creek,  Taylor  Flat, 
Watson,  Willow  Creek,  Bridgeport,  and  Rye  Grass).   BLM  retired  the  purchased 
grazing  privileges  to  partially  replace  winter  forage  for  big  game.   Big  game 
winter  range  was  further  improved  by  BLM  and  the  Utah  Division  of  Wildlife 
Resources  by  chaining  about  4,000  acres  of  pinyon-juniper  and  seeding  with  a 
mixture  of  grasses,  forbs,  and  browse.   Interagency  agreements  further  man- 
dated BLM's  Vernal  District  to  emphasize  the  enhancement  of  big  game  habitat 
in  its  grazing  management  program.   This  has  been  a  Vernal  District  policy 
since  that  time. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  adjudication  and  mitigation  for  Flaming  Gorge 
Reservoir  was  a  reduction  of  livestock  grazing  from  26,683  AUMs  in  1958  to 
20,150  AUMs  in  1967,  as  shown  on  Table  1-2.   Since  1967,  livestock  operations 
have  been  converting  from  sheep  to  cattle.   Because  the  public  rangelands  are 
better  suited  for  sheep  grazing,  there  has  been  further  reductions  in  live- 
stock grazing  preference  as  changes  in  livestock  have  occurred.  The  level  was 
15,901  AUMs  in  1977. 
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TABLE  1-1 

Land  Ownership  Within  Three  Corners  Planning  Unit 
Grazing  Al lotments 


Public  Land 


Acres 


State 


Private 


Total 


Utah 

Colorado 
Total 


156,306c 

34,230 

190,536' 


18,749 


18,749 


66,381 

241,436 

7,130 

41,360 

73,511b 

282,796 

Includes  22,215  acres  of  land  under  Bureau  of  Reclamation  withdrawal 
where  grazing  is  administered  by  the  BLM. 

Includes  3,581  acres  of  former  private  land  within  allotments  which 
has  been  purchased  for  big  game  by  wildlife  agencies. 
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TABLE  1-2 
Past  Domestic  Livestock  Use 


INTRODUCTION 


Year 


Adjustments 


Kind  of  Livestock 


AUMs 


1958   Start  of  adjudication. 


1967   Completion  of  adjudication. 

Purchase  of  livestock  grazing 
properties  by  Utah  Division  of 
Wildlife  Resources  and  Fish  & 
Wildlife  Service. 

1977   Many  livestock  operators  changed 
from  sheep  to  cattle. 


Sheep 
Cattle 


Sheep 
Cattle 


Sheep 
Cattle 


14,043 
12,640 
26,683 

8,633 
11,517 
20,150 


2,893 
13,008 
15,901 


Source:  Three  Corners  Planning  Documents. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PROPOSAL 


EVOLUTION  OF  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 

The  planning  documents  for  the  Three  Corners  Planning  Unit  were  updated 
in  1978  in  accordance  with  BLM  manuals  1601-1608.  The  manuals  provide  guid- 
ance for  land  use  and  resource  allocation  on  public  lands  administered  by  BLM. 

Inventory  data  on  land  and  resource  conditions  and  capabilities  were 
summarized,  recorded,  and  analyzed  in  a  document  called  the  Unit  Resource 
Analysis.   Data  on  social  and  economic  conditions  were  summarized,  recorded, 
and  analyzed  in  a  document  called  the  Planning  Area  Analysis.   The  two  docu- 
ments are  the  basis  for  the  development  of  a  Management  Framework  Plan  (MFP) 
that  addresses  land  uses  and  resource  allocations  within  the  Three  Corners 
Planning  Unit. 

During  Step  1  of  the  MFP,  BLM  resource  specialists  formulated  individual 
resource  recommendations  for  seven  resource  activities  (range  management, 
wildlife,  watershed,  forest  products,  recreation,  minerals,  and  lands). 
Conflicts  among  the  individual  resource  recommendations  were  identified  and 
reconciled  during  Step  2  of  the  MFP.   The  resulting  multiple-use  recommen- 
dations concerning  range  management  and  related  resources  were  the  basis  for 
the  proposed  action  in  this  environmental  statement.   The  evolution  of  the 
proposed  action  through  the  management  framework  plan  process  is  summarized  in 
Table  1-3. 

Public  and  private  groups,  individuals,  and  government  agencies  inter- 
ested in  the  Three  Corners  Planning  Unit  have  been  involved  during  the  plan- 
ning process  (see  Chapter  9).   Following  completion  of  this  environmental 
statement  and  additional  public  involvement,  the  Vernal  District  Manager  will 
complete  Step  3  of  the  Management  Framework  Plan  which  will  include  the  multiple 
use  decisions  for  the  grazing  management  program  on  the  Three  Corners  Planning 
Unit. 

PURPOSE  AND  PLANNING  UNIT  OBJECTIVES 

The  purpose  of  the  proposal  is  to  manage  livestock  grazing  use  on  public 
land  in  a  manner  that  would  maintain  or  improve  the  range  conditions  and  other 
related  resources  (e.g.,  soils,  water,  vegetation)  while  using  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  resource  on  a  sustained  basis  for  livestock  production.  The 
rationale  upon  which  the  proposal  is  based  comes  from  legal  mandates  (the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act,  1934,  and  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act, 
Public  Law  94-579)  which  provide  for  livestock  grazing  as  one  of  the  multiple 
uses  of  the  public  lands. 

The  current  goal  to  satisfy  big  game  needs  on  public  lands  in  the  plan- 
ning unit  would  continue,  consistent  with  other  multiple  use  factors.   The 
program  for  livestock  use  would  provide  an  initial  livestock  use  at  the  cur- 
rent authorized  (preference)  level  of  15,901  AUMs.  The  proposed  program  would 
provide  for  a  small  increase  in  livestock  grazing  use  (approximately  10  per- 
cent) over  a  20-year  period.   This  increase  in  use  would  be  authorized  by 
nonrenewable  grazing  permits.   These  permits  would  be  issued  on  an  annual 
basis  when  forage  is  available,  providing  that  there  would  be  no  conflict  with 
other  livestock  operations  on  public  lands  or  with  the  land  use  plans. 

The  multiple  use  grazing  management  objectives  developed  in  Step  2  of  the 
Management  Framework  Plan,  and  upon  which  the  proposed  action  for  this  environ- 
mental statement  is  based,  are  listed  on  Table  1-4. 
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Livestock  MFP  1 
Recommendations 


TABLE  1-3 

Evolution  of  the  Proposed  Action 
Through  the  MFP  Process 


CONTINUE  EXISTING  MANAGEMENT 

A.   License  179  AUMs ' s  in  Rye  Grass 
Allotment  for  spring  through 
fall  livestock  use. 


Other  Resource  MFP  1 
Recommendations  That  Conflict 
With  Range 


MFP  1  Conflicts 


MFP  2  Range 
Recommendations 


Continue  to  provide  all  available 
forage  (508  AUMs)  in  Rye  Grass 
Allotment  for  elk  and  deer. 


Competition  for  179  AUMs 
of  forage  between  live- 
stock and  big  game. 


Do  not  allow  livestock  grazing 
on  Rye  Grass  Allotment. 


Rationale  for  MFP-2  Recommendations 


The  Utah  Division  of  Wildlife  Resources  owns  the  private  land  in  the  allotment. 
These  lands  are  not  fenced  and  livestock  use  would  have  to  be  restricted  to 
public  lands.  The  management  objective  for  this  allotment  since  1963  has  been 
to  provide  big  game  forage  and  this  policy  should  be  continued. 


Potential  allocation  of  179 
AUMs  for  livestock  would  be 
forgone. 


B.  Continue  Allotment-Wide  Management: 

1.  With  present  season-of-use  and 
kind  of  livestock  to  provide  3,290 
AUMs  for  livestock  on  the  following 
al lotments: 

Bates  Spring 

Beaver  Dam 

Blair  Basin 

Bowery  Spring 

Bridgeport 

Cove 

East  Cow 

Gadsen  Draw-Gerber  Spring 

Highway 

Log  Cabin 

Mail  Draw 

Mames  Hole-Bear  Hollow 

McKee  Spring 

Natural  Lake 

Smokem-Up 

West  Cow 

2.  Change  season  of  use  and 
reissue  preference  livestock 
grazing  to  provide  1,230  AUMs  on 
the  Taylor  Flat-Watson  Allotment. 


1.  Allocate  2,608  AUMs  to  big 
game  on  16  allotments. 


2.  Continue  to  manage  with 
emphasis  on  deer  winter  range  to 
provide  1,141  AUMs  of  forage  for 
big  game  on  the  Taylor  Flat-Watson 
Allotment.  Allow  livestock  use 
on  an  annual  basis  only  as  needed 
(up  to  1,000  AUMs  in  the  spring) 
to  maintain  browse  in  the  vegetation 
composition. 


C.  Continue  Existing  Improved  Management. 


1.  With  present  season-of-use 
and  kind  of  livestock  to  provide 
5,292  AUMs  for  livestock  on  the 
following  three  allotments: 

Ruple  Cabin  (Rest  Rotation,  and 
Deferred  Rotation) 
Dry  Creek-South  Pot  Creek-Wild 
Mountain  (Deferred  Rotation) 
Hoy  Mountain  (Rest  Rotation) 

2.  Change  season-of-use  and 
reissue  preference  livestock 
grazing  to  provide  1,040  AUMs  on 
the  Red  Creek  Allotment  (Rest 
Rotation) 


3.  Compelete  range  developments 
proposed  in  existing  AMPs  (see 
last  item  listed  on  this  table). 


1.  Allocate  1,634  AUMs  of  forage 
for  big  game  on  three  allotments. 


2.  Continue  to  manage  the  Red  Creek 
Allotment  with  emphasis  on  deer 
winter  range  to  provide  812  AUMs  for 
big  game.  Allow  livestock  use  on  an 
annual  basis  only  as  needed  (up  to 
672  AUMs  in  the  spring)  to  reduce 
grass  and  maintain  desired  browse 
in  the  vegetative  composition. 


1.  Competition  for  1 ,722 
AUMs  of  forage  between 
livestock  and  big  game. 


2.   Competition  for  230 
AUMs  of  forage  in  deer 
winter  range;  also  con- 
flict in  permanence 
(year-to-year  amount) 
and  season-of-use  for 
1 ivestock  grazing. 


1 .   Competition  for  845 
AUMs  of  forage  between 
livestock  and  big  game. 


2.  Competition  for  368 
AUMs  of  forage;  also 
conflict  in  permanance 
(year-to-year  amount) 
and  season  of  use  for 
livestock  grazing. 


Continue  allotment-wide  live- 
stock grazing  with  present 
season-of-use  and  kind  of 
livestock  to  provioe  2,545  AUMs 
for  livestock  and  3,772  AUMs 
for  big  game  on  17  allotments. 
Continue  to  manage  the  Taylor 
Flat-Watson  Allotment  to 
emphasize  big  game  forage. 
Continue  to  use  livestock 
grazing  (up  to  1,000  AUMs) 
on  a  temporary  non-renewable 
basis. 


Continue  existing  improved 
management  with  present  season- 
of-use  and  kind  of  livestock  to 
provide  4,666  AUMs  initially 
for  livestock  on  three  allot- 
ments listed  in  MFP-L  column, 
while  allocating  4,814  AUMs  for 
livestock  in  the  long-term. 
Big  game  would  be  allocated 
2,227  AUMs  initially  and 
allowed  to  increase  to  2,446 
AUMs  in  the  long-term.   Con- 
tinue temporary  non-renewable 
livestock  grazing  of  up  to  672 
AUMs  to  maintain  browse  for 
big  game  (812  AUMs)  on  the 
Red  Creek  Allotmenti 


Allotments  were  selected  for  allotment-wide  grazing  based  on  one  or  more  of  the 
fol lowing  criteria: 

1.  Less  than  100  AUMs  of  forage  available  on  public  land  in  each  allotment:  (six 
allotments  exceed  100  AUMs). 

2.  No  identified  conflict  with  resource  uses,  or  opportunity  to  use  this  type 
of  management  to  aid  other  resources  (such  as  browse  production  for  big  game  on 
Bridgeport  and  Taylor  Flat-Watson  allotments). 

3.  High  percentage  of  interspersed  private  and  state  lands  or  combined  terrain 
and  land  ownership  factors. 

4.  Livestock  forage  condition  on  public  land  satisfactory  (fair  to  good). 

5.  No  identified  conflicts  from  range  management  practices,  low  percentage  of 
total  forage  on  public  land  within  allotment.   (Forage  on  public  land  in  the  17 
allotments  varies  from  2  to  37  percent.) 

Forage  allocation  in  MFP-2  recommendation  would  continue  the  current  livestock 
grazing  levels  and  also  continue  to  provide  for  big  game  winter  range.  Continued 
emphasis  on  big  game  winter  range  is  important  to  regional  deer  populations. 

Flexibility  in  livestock  grazing  on  the  Taylor  Flat-Watson  Allotment,  without 
legal  constraints  of  a  grazing  preference,  is  desireable  from  a  big  game  stand- 
point. 


The  existing  management  is  providing  rest  and  deferment  to  allow  completion  of 
plant  growth  and  reproductive  requirements,  while  providing  livestock  and  big 
game  forage. 

Timing  of  the  grazing  period  influences  the  expected  results,  such  as  spring 
grazing  to  promote  browse  or  summer  grazing  to  promote  grass. 

Forage  allocation  would  continue  to  present  level  of  livestock  use  and  also 
emphasis  of  deer  winter  range  habitat.   Livestock  utilization  and  actual  use 
studies  show  that  the  vegetation  is  properly  used.   Forage  condition  is  fair 
to  good  with  the  exception  of  about  800  acres  in  poor  condition  on  the  Red 
Creek  and  Hoy  Mountain  allotments.  The  acres  in  poor  condition  have  pinyon- 
juniper  and  coniferous  vegetation  and  are  not  used  by  livestock. 

Flexibility  in  livestock  grazing  on  the  Red  Creek  Allotment,  without  legal 
constraints  of  a  grazing  preference,  is  desireable  from  a  big  game  management 
standpoint. 


Potential  permanent  (prefer- 
ence) allocation  of  1,230 
AUMs  for  livestock  foregone 
on  Taylor  Flat-Watson 
Allotment. 

Level  of  livestock  use 
constrained  by  1,975 
AUMs  of  inventoried 
forage  for  big  game  on 
17  al lotments. 


Potential  permanent  (pre- 
ference) allocation  of 
1 ,040  AUMs  for  livestock 
forgone  on  Red  Creek 
Al  lotment. 

Level  of  livestock  use" 
constrained  by  provision  of 
1 ,213  AUMs  of  inventoried 
forage  for  big  game  in  four 
al lotments. 


TABLE  1-3  (concluded) 


Livestock  MFP  1 
Recommendations 


IMPLEMENT  IMPROVED  MANAGEMENT 

A.   Implement  Improved  Management 
with  present  season-of-use  and  kind 
of  livestock,  on  17  allotments: 

Bealer  Basin-Diamond  Gulch- 
Diamond  Springs 

Clay  Basin-Antelope  Flat-Goslin 
Mountain. 

Cooper  Draw 

Davis  Draw-Crouse  Res. -lambson 

Gadson 

Hatch  Cove 

Hoy  Flat 

Jackson  Draw-Crouse  Canyon-Dry 
Hoi  low 

Little  Hole 

Offield  Mountain 

Pot  Creek 

School  Bus 

Sears  Canyon-Marshall  Draw 

Serviceberry  Spring 

Shiner 

Warren  Draw 

Willow  Creek 

Increase  the  present  level  of  live- 
stock use  from  9,909  AUMs  to  14,962 
AUMs. 

As  increases  in  forage  occur  as  a 
result  of  improved  management, 
provide  additional  AUMs  for  live- 
stock (estimated  at  1,493  AUMs  at  20th 
year). 


Other  Resource  MFP  1 
Recommendations  That  Conflict 
With  Range 


MFP  1  Conflicts 


MFP  2  Range 
Recommendations 


Rationale  for  MFP-2  Recommendations 


Provide  protection  from  livestock 
for  streams  and  riparian  areas  in 
seven  al lotments: 

Bealer  Basin-Diamond  Gulch- 
Diamond  Springs 

Davis  Draw-Crouse  Res. -Lambson 

Hoy  Flat 

Little  Hole 

Offield  Mountain 

Sears  Canyon-Marshall  Draw 

Willow  Creek 

Provide  all  available  forage  for 
expansion  of  big  game,  10,044  AUMs 
at  the  20th  year.   Allow  livestock 
use  only  as  needed  (up  to  an 
estimated  9,909  AUMs  annually)  to 
maintain  desired  mix  of  forage  for 
elk,  deer,  and  antelope. 


Riparian  and  some  limited 
fishery  resource  oppor- 
tunities influenced  by 
livestock  concentrations 
along  streams. 


Competition  for  forage 
of  up  to  5,053  AUMs  at 
the  20th  year. 


Implement  improved  management, 
with  present  season-of-use, 
and  kind  of  livestock  on  the 
17  allotments  listed  in  the 
MFP- 1  recommendation 

Continue  the  present  level 
as  an  initial  stocking  rate  while 
allowing  50  percent  of  the  unused 
big  game  allocation  to  be  allocat- 
ed to  livestock  on  an  annual  basis 
until  expected  increases  occur 
in  big  game  numbers  (estimated 
at  11,560).  As  future  increase 
in  forage  occur  as  a  result  of 
improved  management,  provide 
additional  AUMs  for  livestock 
(estimated  at  8,393  AUMs  at  the 
20th  year. ) 

Provide  allocation  of  forage  for 
big  game  increases  (estimated 
at  10,044  AUMs  by  the  20  year. 


On  the  allotments  listed,  the  needs  of  key  plant  species  can  be  met  by  providing 
improved  management  with  periodic  spring  deferment  of  grazing.  This  treatment 
would  delay  grazing  each  year  during  the  growing  period  on  a  portion  of  each 
allotment  and  would  rotate  this  delay  among  pastures  during  the  cycle.  Rotation 
allows  portions  of  the  range  to  benefit  from  deferment  (Stoddard,  et  al. ,  1975). 

Variations  of  deferred  grazing  would  be  designed  for  each  of  the  allotments 
involved,  although  adjustments  for  each  allotment  would  be  carried  out  to  fit 
specific  amounts  of  spring  and  summer  use. 

All  variations  of  the  deferred  grazing  would  be  designed  for  each  of  the  allot- 
ments involved,  adjustments  for  each  allotment  wouM  be  carried  out  to  fit 
specific  amounts  of  spring  and  summer  use. 

All  variations  of  the  deferred  rotation  treatment  would  require  two  or  more 
pastures,  with  at  least  one  of  the  pastures  being  rested  during  the  spring 
growing  period  each  year. 

Since  grazing  would  be  deferred,  opportunities  would  be  improved  in  the  spring 
for  new  plants  to  become  established  and  for  old  plants  to  gain  or  maintain  vigor. 
Grazing  in  early  fall  after  seed  ripe  maturity  would  not  affect  plant  vigor,  but 
would  provide  opportunity  for  animals  to  scatter  and  trample  seeds  into  the  soil 
(Stoddart,  et  al. ,  1975). 

Forage  allocation  would  provide  for  high  levels  of  big  game  production  consist- 
ent with  past  commitments,  while  also  enabling  increases  in  livestock  use. 
Livestock  forage  condition  is  generally  fair  to  good. 

Improved  distribution  of  livestock  is  needed  to  allow  use  of  existing  forage. 
This  can  be  done  by  means  of  water  developments  and,  fencing.  Exclusion  of 
livestock  from  all  streams  and  riparian  areas  is  of  questionable  practicality. 
The  Green  River  is  already  fenced. 


Maximum  livestock  use  of 
14,977  AUMs  would  not  be 
realized,  due  to  allocation 
of  5,068  AUMs  of  inventor- 
ied forage  for  big  game. 

Streams  and  riparian  areas 
would  not  have  livestock 
use  excluded  on  the 
following  allotments: 

Bealer  Basin-Diamond  Gulch- 
Diamond  Spring 

Clay  Basin-Antelope  Flat- 
Gosl in  Mtn. 

Cooper  Draw 

Davis  Draw-Crouse  Res.- 
Lambson 

Gadson 

Hatch  Cove 

Hoy  Flat 

Jackson  Draw-Crouse  Canyon- 
Dry  Hoi  low 

Offield  Mountain 

Pot  Creek 

School  Bus 

Serviceberry  Spring 

Shiner 

Warren  Draw 

Wil low  Creek 


B.   Provide  range  developments  needed 
for  improved  management: 
Spray  or  chain  1,660  acres  of  sage- 
brush in  the  Ruple  Cabin  (780), 
Davis  Draw  pasture  (400),  and  Hoy 
Mountain  (480)  allotments  in  1979. 
In  16  allotments  develop  13  springs, 
3  reservoirs,  15  miles  of  pipeline, 
30  water  troughs,  6  storage  tanks, 
and  30  miles  of  fence  with  cattle- 
areas  on  public  lands  that  are 
accessible  to  livestock). 


Protect  visual  resources  along  the 
Green  River  Canyon. 

Protect  cultural  resource  values 
throughout  out  the  planning  unit 

Protect  potential  wilderness  values 
in  roadless  areas  until  wilderness 
review  determinations  have  been 
conducted  and  areas  cleared  for 
development. 

Maintain  habitat  for  upland  birds 
and  non-game  species  of  wildlife. 

Protect  watershed  values  and  control 
soils  erosion. 


Range  developments  con- 
strained by  other  resource 
requirements 


Promote  better  livestock  distri- 
bution through  placement  of  fences 
and  water  development  to  reduce 
grazing  pressure  on  streams  and 
riparian  areas  and  fence  a  total 
of  13  acres  of  riparian  vegetation 
in  two  allotments  (Little  Hole, 
Sears  Canyon-Marshall  Draw)  to 
exclude  livestock  grazing. 

Carryout  range  developments, 
while  including  mitigating 
measures  to  protect  other 
resource  values,  and  design 
range  facilities  to  avoid  or 
minimize  adverse  effects. 


Range  developments  will  facilitate  improved  management  and  livestock  distribution. 
The  other  resources  will  be  protected  in  the  multiple  use  recommendation  as 
mandated  by  law  and  BLM  policy. 

Pasture  level  management  would  not  be  possible  without  additional  fencing  and 
water  developments.   Sagebrush  control  will  allow  livestock  use  of  available 
forage  (Davis  Draw)  and  increase  grass  production  for  livestock  and  elk  (Ruple 
Cabin  and  Hoy  Mountain). 


Implementation  of  some  range 
developments  may  have  to  be 
delayed  until  wilderness 
reviews  are  completed. 

Local  short-term  distur- 
bances would  be  unavoid- 
able during  chaining  and 
construction  work. 


Source:   Three  Corners  MFP. 


PURPOSE 
TABLE  1-4 

Three  Corners  Planning  Unit  Objectives 
for  Grazing  Management 

Public  Land 
Objective Acreage  Involved 

1.  Improve  riparian  vegetation  from  fair  to  good  135,551 
condition  on  two  allotments  (15.2  miles  of 

stream  bank)  and  maintain  good  riparian  vege- 
tation condition  on  12  allotments  (89.6  miles  of 
stream  bank). 

2.  Improve  or  maintain  big  game  habitat  and  watershed     190,536 
conditions  on  39  allotments  by  maintaining  at  least 

25  percent  vegetation  ground  cover  on  all  vegetation 
types.   The  percent  composition  of  desireable  plants 
within  these  types  should  be  maintained  at  approx- 
imately 60  percent,  with  big  sagebrush  making  up  20 
to  30  percent.   Desireable  plants  are:  sagebrush, 
mountain  mahogany,  bitterbrush,  serviceberry ,  snow- 
berry,  wheatgrass,  needlegrass,  Indian  ricegrass, 
elk  sedge,  bluegrass,  junegrass,  arrowleaf  balsam- 
root,  phlox,  lupine,  and  daisy. 

3.  Reduce  dense  stands  of  sagebrush  from  80  percent         1 ,660 
to  make  forage  available  in  one  allotment  and 

allow  proper  implementation  of  existing  AMPs 
on  two  allotments  within  5  years. 

4.  Maintain  existing  livestock  forage  condition  20,433 
(good  on  12,858  acres;  fair  on  6,789  acres; 

and  poor  on  786  acres)  on  16  allotments. 

5.  Improve  livestock  forage  condition  from  fair  to        25,022 
good  on  25,022  acres  (50  percent  of  the  current 

fair  condition  acreage),  on  20  allotments  exclusive 
of  those  acreage  currently  in  Douglas  fir  and  pinyon- 
juniper  types. 

6.  Maintain  present  levels  of  livestock  forage  20,273 
allocation  (1,545  AUMs)  on  16  allotments. 

7.  Increase  livestock  forage  allocation  from  146,648 
14,356  AUMs  to  16,216  AUMs  (1,860  AUMs)  on 

20  allotments. 

8.  Provide  4,838  AUMs  of  forage  for  present  elk  182,078 
populations  and  3,458  AUMs  forage  for  increased 
populations  of  elk.   A  total  of  6,091  AUMs  would 

be  available  for  elk  on  38  allotments. 

9.  Provide  355  AUMs  of  forage  for  existing  antelope        71,345 
herds  and  29  AUMs  for  increased  antelope  popu- 
lations in  20  years.  A  total  of  380  AUMs  would 

be  available  for  antelope  on  five  allotments. 

10.  Provide  8,070  AUMs  of  forage  for  existing  deer        190,536 
populations  and  2,226  AUMs  for  increased  deer 

populations  in  20  years.  A  total  of  10,296 

AUMs  would  be  available  for  deer  on  39  allotments. 

Source:   Three  Corners  Planning  Documents. 

Acres  are  not  additive,  since  objectives  overlap  various  portions  of 
the  planning  unit. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PROPOSAL 


Allotment  Objectives 

Grazing  would  be  managed  on  39  allotments  within  the  planning  unit  (see 
Figure  1-2).  The  allotments  to  which  objectives  apply  are  listed  on  Table 
1-5. 

Key  plant  species  were  used  to  develop  the  objectives  for  each  allotment. 
These  species  are  chosen  for  their  relative  palatability  and  nutritive  value 
for  livestock,  big  game,  or  both.   Since  they  respond  to  changes  in  grazing 
and  are  well  adapted  to  the  area,  they  indicate  range  condition,  trends  in 
range  condition,  and  intensity  of  browsing  and  grazing.   Each  allotment's  key 
species  are  listed  in  Appendix  1-2. 

The  key  plant  species  method  of  determining  utilization  would  be  used  to 
prepare  allotment  management  plans  (AMPs)  and  later  to  help  determine  (along 
with  range  and  habitat  condition  and  trend)  whether  allotment  objectives  are 
being  met.  This  method  uses  an  ocular  estimate  of  the  degree  to  which  selected 
forage  plants  (key  species)  are  grazed  or  browsed.   (BLM  Manual  4412.22B7c 
describes  the  method  in  detail.) 

PROPOSED  ACTION 

Forage  Allocation 

The  principal  issue  of  the  proposed  action  is  the  allocation  of  forage 
among  the  predominant  consumptive  users:   cattle,  sheep,  deer,  elk,  and  ante- 
lope. Two  basic  types  of  forage  are  involved:  (1)  vegetation  which  meets 
livestock  dietary  needs  and  (2)  vegetation  which  meets  big  game  dietary  needs. 
When  a  plant  species  is  used  by  both  livestock  and  big  game,  the  forage  use 
overlaps.  This  dietary  overlap  determines  competitive  forage. 

The  proposed  initial  (year  one)  big  game  allocation  includes  an  estimated 
8,350  AUMs  of  non-competitive  forage--forage  which  is  not  usable  by  livestock. 
Allocation  of  this  non-competitive  forage  to  big  game  would  not  result  in  any 
reduction  of  forage  allocated  to  livestock. 

A  graphic  representation  of  the  proposed  forage  allocation  in  the  plan- 
ning unit  is  presented  on  Figure  1-3.  Existing  use  and  proposed  allocation  of 
forage  for  the  Three  Corners  Planning  Unit  is  summarized  on  Table  1-6.  (A 
detailed  listing  is  presented  in  Appendix  1-3). 
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PURPOSE 


TABLE   1-5 


Primary  Objectives  by  Allotment1 


Proposed  Action 
Sub-component  and  Allotment 


10 


CONTINUATION  OF  EXISTING  MANAGEMENT 
No  Livestock  Grazing 

Rye  Grass  X 
Continue  Allotment-Wide  Grazing 

Spring  (April  and  May  only) 

Bridgeport  X        X 

Taylor  Flat-Watson  X        X 

Spring  and  Fall  (Begin  in  May) 

Bowery  Spring  X 

Gadson  Draw-Gerber  Spring  X 

Highway  X 

McKee  Spring  X 

Natural  Lake  X 

Smokem-up  X 

Spring-Summer-Fal 1  (Begin  in  May  and  June) 


Bates  Spring 
Beaver  Dam 
Blair  Basin 
East  Cow 
Log  Cabin 
Mail  Draw 

Mame's  Hole-Bear  Hollow 
Spring-Summer  (Begin  in  June) 
Cove 
West  Cow 


Continue  Existing  Improved  Management 

Rest  Rotation 

Hoy  Mountain  (Spring, 
Summer,  Fall  Grazing) 

Red  Creek  (Spring  Grazing)  X 

Deferred  Rotation 

Dry  Creek-South  Pot  Creek- 
Wild  Mountain  (Spring, 
Summer,  Fall  Grazing) 

Rest  Rotation  and  Deferred  Rotation 

Ruple  Cabin  (Spring, 
Summer  Grazing)  X 


X         X  X 

X         X 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PROPOSAL 


TABLE  1-5  (concluded) 


Proposed  Action 
Sub- component  and  Allotment 


10 


IMPLEMENT  IMPROVED  GRAZING  MANAGEMENT 


Spring,  Summer,  and  Fall,  with 

Periodic 

Spring  Deferment 

Clay  Basin-Antelope  Flat- 
Gosl in  Mountain 

X 

X 

Gadson 

X 

Hatch  Cove 

X 

Hoy  Flat 

X 

Jackson  Draw-Crouse 
Canyon-Dry  Hollow 

X 

X 

Little  Hole 

X 

X 

Offield  Mountain 

X 

X 

Pot  Creek 

X 

School  Bus 

X 

Sears  Canyon- 
Marshall  Draw 

X 

X 

Serviceberry  Spring 

X 

X 

Shiner 

X 

Warren  Draw 

X 

X 

Wi 1  low  Creek 

X 

X 

Spring  and  Fall,  With  Periodic 

Spring 

Deferment 

Bealer  Basin-Diamond 
Gulch-Diamond  Spring 

X 

X 

Cooper  Draw 

X 

Davis  Draw-Crouse 
Reservoir-Lambson 


See  Table  1-4  for  description  of  objectives. 
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PROPOSED  ACTION 


TABLE  1-6 
Summary  of  Existing  Forage  Use  and  Proposed  Forage  Allocation0 


Proposed  Action 
Component  and 
Subcomponent 


Existing  Livestock  and  Big  Game  Grazing  Situation 


Forage 
Production 


Present  Livestock  Use 


Est.  Current 


Proposed  Forage  Allocation  (AUMs) 


Initial 


Long-Term  (20th  Year) 


AUMs      AUMs    Big  Game  Use 
AUMs Kinds    No.    Pref.    Actual (AUMs) Livestock   Big  Game     Livestock Big  Game 


Continuation  of 
Existing  Management 
Total 


14,390      Shp.    10,055  5,992      6,082     4,324 
Cat.    2,895 


7,883  6,507 


8,031 


6,726 


No  Livestock  Grazing 

(1  allotment)  subtotal   508 

(2,860  acres) 

Continue  Allotment- 
wide  Grazing  (17      6,317 
allotments)  subtotal 
(32,570  acres) 


436 


Shp.    10,055  1,545      1,653     2,191 
Cat.    1,172 


2,545 


508 


3,772 


2,545 


508 


3,772 


Spri  ng 

(2  allotments) 

2,935 

Cat. 

484 

139d 

688 

1  ,411 

Spring  and  Fall 
(6  allotments) 

2,046 

Shp. 

7,365 

695 

263 

354 

Spring,  Summer, 
Fal 1  (7  al lotmer 

its) 

890 

Shp. 
Cat. 

2,690 
253 

437 

428 

259 

,139 

695 

437 


1,796 

1,351 
453 


1,139 

695 
437 


,796 

,351 
453 


Spring,  Summer 
(2  allotments) 

Continue  Existing 
Improved  Management 
(4  allotments) 
subtotal  (39,538 
acres) 


446 


Cat. 


435    274 


274 


167 


7,565      Cat.    1,723  4,447      4,429     1,697 


274 


5,338 


172 


2,227 


274 


5,486 


172 


2,446 


Rest-Rotation 
(2  allotments) 

Deferred  Rotation 
(1  allotment) 

Deferred  Rotation 
and  Rest  Rotation 
(1  allotment) 

Implementation  of 
Improved  Management 
(17  allotments)  total 
(15,568  acres) 

Spring,  Summer, 
and  Fal 1  ,  with 
spring  deferment 
(14  allotments) 

Spring  and  Fal 1  , 
with  Spring  defer- 
ment ( 3  al lotments  ) 

GRAND  TOTAL 


2,265 
2,359 

2,941 
19,953 


Cat. 


Cat. 


Cat. 


675    552      1,201 


398  1,446      1,021 


650  2,449 


2,207 


731 


646 


320 


Shp.    6,200  9,909      7,870     6,734 
Cat.    2,535 


15,767      Cat.    2,535  7,873      6,500     6,139 


4,186      Shp.    6,200  2,036      1,370      595 

34,343      lhp-         ]t'2All   15,901e    13,952    11,058 
Cat.    5,430 


1 ,224' 
1  ,579 

2,535 
11,560 


8,747 


19,443' 


,041 


780 


406 


8,393 


7,020 


2,813     1,373 
->c,e 


14,900 


1  ,291 
1  ,637 

2,558 

11,402 


8,985 


2,417 


19,433 


1,041 
913 

492 
10,044 


7,894 

2,150 
16,770 


Source:   Three  Corners  Planning  Documents. 

Appendix  1-3  contains  the  details  of  the  existing  forage  use  and  proposed  forage  allocation;  it  also  contains  additional  explanatory 
footnotes. 

No.  =  Number  of  animals,  Cat.  =  cattle,  Shp.  =  sheep,  Pref  =  Preference,  Actual  =  5  year  average  use. 

Includes  temporary  annual  use  1,000  AUMs  on  Taylor  Flat-Watson  and  672  AUMs  an  Red  Creek  which  would  be  permitted  with 
non-renewable  permits. 

Does  not  include  non-renewable  permits. 

temporary  non-renewable  permit  up  to  3,442  AUMs  initial  and  3,432  AUMs  in  the  long-term  would  be  allocated  in  addition  to  the 
15,901  AUMs  of  preference  allocation.  The  long-term  3,432  AUMs  could  be  converted  to  preference  when  monitoring  verifies  the 
forage  to  be  available. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PROPOSAL 


The  proposed  allocation  of  forage  was  based  upon  ocular  reconnaissance 
livestock  forage  inventories  as  well  as  utilization,  actual  use,  condition, 
and  trend  data  where  available.  Thirty-eight  percent  of  the  planning  unit  was 
inventoried  in  1958  and  the  remainder  was  inventoried  in  1976.   Estimates  have 
been  used  in  some  aspects  of  the  proposal  where  field  data  are  lacking.  Where 
future  projections  are  included,  a  10  percent  increase  in  forage  production  is 
predicted  for  allotments  where  improved  management  would  occur.  Appendix  1-4 
describes  the  forage  inventory  methods  and  the  forage  allocation  methods  that 
were  used  in  the  development  of  the  proposal. 

As  shown  on  Figure  1-3,  it  is  proposed  to  allow  temporary  livestock  use 
of  competitive  forage  allocated  to  wildlife  until  big  game  populations  increase. 
The  forage  can  be  made  available  to  livestock  by  installation  of  range  develop- 
ments.  It  would  then  be  used  by  livestock  on  a  annual,  nonrenewable  basis 
until  needed  by  big  game.  This  and  other  temporary  adjustment  could  result  in 
year-to-year  forage  uses  by  livestock  and  big  game  that  vary  somewhat  from  the 
proposed  allocation. 

Components  of  the  Proposal 

The  proposed  action  is  divided  into  two  major  components:   (1)  Continua- 
tion of  Existing  Management,  and  (2)  Implementation  of  Improved  Management. 
It  is  further  divided  into  sub-components  (shown  on  Table  1-6).   Figure  1-4 
shows  the  areas  which  would  be  managed  under  each  sub-component.   Sub-com- 
ponents are  divided  into  groups  of  like  allotments  which  would  be  managed  in  a 
common  fashion  (Appendix  1-3). 

Allotments  would  be  managed  by  applying  grazing  and  resting  treatments 
arranged  in  various  combinations.   Rational  for  these  treatments  appear  in 
Appendix  1-5.   Treatments  would  be  designed  to  promote  a  desirable  level  of 
livestock  use  while  meeting  other  resource  needs  through  livestock  management. 
Examples  of  treatments  are  shown  on  Figure  1-5.  Major  criteria  considered  in 
selecting  grazing  and  resting  treatments  include: 

1.  Wi ldl ife.   Species  present,  seasons  of  use,  forage  and  habitat 
needs,  and  critical  areas  were  considered  in  order  to  determine 
how  grazing  and  resting  treatments  would  affect  wildlife  values. 

2.  Watershed.  Watershed  conditions  and  soil  characteristics  were 
evaluated  to  identify  potential  problem  areas  and  to  determine 
how  grazing  and  resting  treatments  would  affect  soil  produc- 
tivity and  water  quality. 

3.  Livestock.   Seasons  of  use,  numbers,  kind  of  livestock,  food 
preferences,  habits,  and  husbandry  needs,  were  used  to  deter- 
mine effects  of  grazing  and  resting  treatments  upon  livestock 
operations. 

4.  Vegetation.   Conditions,  production,  and  physiological  require- 
ments were  evaluated  to  determine  the  effects  that  grazng  and 
resting  treatments  would  have  upon  growth  and  reproduction  of 
key  plant  species. 

5.  CI imate.  Temperature,  precipitation  patterns  were  evaluated  to 
determine  their  effects  upon  the  treatment  viability. 
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FIGURE     1-5 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PROPOSAL 


Range  Developments.   Existing  developments  and  costs  of  addi- 
tional fencing  and  water  developments  were  considered  to  deter- 
mine additional  costs  needed  to  support  range  management. 

Land.  Ownership  patterns  were  considered  in  order  to  coor- 
dinate the  grazing  of  public  lands  with  grazing  on  private 
land,  state  land,  and  Forest  Service  land. 


Utilization  of  up  to  60  percent  of  key  species  current  growth  is  proposed, 
which  is  generally  classified  as  moderate  (BLM  Manual  4412).   The  utilization 
limit,  together  with  season  of  use  considerations  is  expected  to  provide  for 
the  physiological  needs  of  the  key  species  (unpublished  Range  Study  Data, 
1967-1974  Vernal  District). 

The  proposal  would  combine  53  allotments  into  39  allotments  for  adminis- 
trative and  operational  purposes.   These  allotment  combinations  are  presently 
grouped  on  an  informal  basis  in  that  each  group  is  currently  used  by  one 
operator.  No  mixing  of  livestock  operations  would  be  required  and  only  one 
grazing  permit  would  be  issued  for  each  combination.   An  exception  is  in  Clay 
Basin-Antelope  Flat-Goslin  Mountain  combination  where  two  operators  use  the 
Clay  Basin  Allotment  and  only  one  of  them  uses  the  other  allotments.  Most  of 
these  combined  allotments  are  fenced  and  formalizing  the  combinations  would 
not  require  extensive  range  developments.  One  AMP  would  be  prepared  for  each 
allotment  combination  to  ensure  a  common  management  approach.   (One  combined 
allotment  having  more  than  one  operator,  Dry  Creek-South  Pot  Creek-Wild  Moun- 
tain, is  now  formally  combined  in  the  existing  AMP.)  The  other  two  community 
allotments  in  the  planning  unit  would  not  be  involved  in  allotment  combina- 
tions. 

Proposed  developments  are  summarized  on  Table  1-7  and  a  detailed  listing 
is  found  in  Appendix  1-6.  These  include  fences,  spring  development,  water 
pipelines,  water  troughs,  storage  tanks,  reservoirs,  and  sagebrush  control. 
The  sagebrush  control  would  include  spraying  1,260  acres  with  2,4-D  on  two 
allotments.  Appendix  1-7  lists  the  existing  developments.  Monitoring  would 
be  conducted  as  shown  on  Page  1-26. 

Continuation  of  Existing  Management 

This  component  of  the  proposed  action  consists  of  three  sub-components 
and  would  affect  22  allotments  and  74,968  acres  of  public  land  in  the  planning 
unit.   Rational  for  the  type  of  management  to  be  applied  to  the  sub-component 
is  found  in  Table  1-3. 

No  Livestock  Grazing 

The  Rye  Grass  Allotment  (2,860  acres)  would  be  reserved  for  big  game. 
The  continued  reservation  for  big  game  is  based  upon  increasing  needs  for  deer 
winter  and  elk  range  in  the  planning  unit.  The  Utah  Division  of  Wildlife 
Resources  purchased  the  base  property  from  the  former  allotment  user  and  BLM 
has  retired  the  grazing  privileges.   Livestock  have  not  been  permitted  on  the 
allotment  since  1963.   Continuing  present  management  would  honor  existing 
interagency  commitments  to  emphasize  big  game  forage  production. 
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PROPOSED  ACTION 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PROPOSAL 


Allotment-Wide  Grazing 

Present  allotment-wide  grazing  management  would  continue  on  32,570  acres 
of  public  land  on  17  allotments  (see  Appendix  1-3).  These  allotments  are 
divided  into  four  subcomponents  based  in  season  of  use  as  follows: 


Spring  (April  and  May  only) 

Spring  and  Fall  (May  and  June  and 
September  through  October 

Spring-Summer-Fall  (begin  in  May  or 
June  and  continue  into  October  or 
November) 

Spring-Summer  (begin  in  June 
through  September  15) 


2  allotments 

6  allotments 

7  allotments 
2  allotments 


On  these  allotments,  livestock  would  be  allowed  to  graze  an  entire  allotment 
during  the  designated  grazing  season  each  year.   Except  for  the  Bridgeport  and 
the  Taylor  Flat-Watson  allotments,  BLM's  management  opportunities  are  limited 
because  private  lands  within  allotments  contribute  63  to  98  percent  of  the 
total  forage  produced.   Continuation  of  existing  management  on  the  Bridgeport 
and  the  Taylor  Flat-Watson  allotments  is  intended  to  meet  the  objectives  of 
enhancing  big  game  habitat  and  forage.   Use  on  the  other  15  allotments,  during 
the  critical  spring,  summer,  and  fall  growth  periods,  is  designed  to  capitalize 
on  the  high  palatability  of  key  forage  species  during  these  seasons.   Limiting 
use  on  key  species  to  60  percent  should  perpetuate  the  allotment's  existing 
forage  condition  and  trend.   Bridgeport  contains  the  only  range  in  poor  forage 
condition  (as  shown  on  Table  1-3). 

Existing  Improved  Grazing  Management 


Existing  improved  man 
land  where  forage  is  impro 
now  under  AMPs  (see  Append 
rotation  grazing  systems, 
system.  One  allotment  use 
deferred  rotation  grazing 
equally  divided  by  forage 
at  the  end  of  each  cycle  e 
that  is,  all  pastures  woul 
Forage  conditions  are  now 
Allotment  would  be  grazed 
of  enhancing  big  game  habi 


agement  would  continue  on  39,538  acres  of  public 
ving  condition.  This  includes  the  four  allotments 
ix  1-3).   Two  allotments  are  managed  under  rest- 
One  allotment  is  under  a  deferred-rotation  grazing 
s  a  rest  rotation  system  on  five  of  its  pastures  and 
system  on  three  pastures.   Pastures  are  generally 
production.  Grazing  treatments  are  rotated  so  that 
ach  pasture  would  have  received  equal  treatment, 
d  be  grazed  and  rested  the  same  amount  of  time, 
improving  in  response  to  the  treatments.   Red  Creek 
by  livestock  in  April  and  May  to  meet  the  objectives 
tat  and  forage. 


Implementation  of  Improved  Management 

This  component  of  the  proposed  action  would  involve  17  allotments  and 
115,568  acres  of  public  land  in  the  planning  unit  (see  Appendix  1-3).  A  total 
of  14  allotments  would  receive  spring,  summer,  and  fall  grazing.  Grazing 
during  the  spring  would  be  periodically  deferred.  Three  allotments  would 
receive  spring  and  fall  grazing  with  periodic  spring  deferrment  and  grazing 
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treatments.  The  rational  for  the  type  of  management  to  be  applied  to  this 
sub-component  is  found  in  Table  1-3. 

Monitoring  and  Study  Programs 

All  components  of  the  proposed  action  would  be  monitored  to  determine  if 
management  objectives  (Tables  1-4  and  1-5)  were  being  met.   The  program  would 
include  an  evaluation,  at  the  conclusion  of  grazing  treatments  for  utilization 
of  key  species  and  forage  species,  and  at  the  end  of  each  grazing  cycle  (3  to 
4  years  for  any  changes  in  plant  composition,  ground  cover,  and  forage  con- 
dition.  Four  primary  studies  would  be  basic  to  the  evaluation:   actual  graz- 
ing use,  vegetation  utilization,  range  trend,  and  climate  analyses  (BLM  Manual 
Section  4413.3).   In  addition,  wildlife  habitat,  riparian  vegetation,  aquatic 
habitat  utilization  and  trends,  and  watershed  condition  would  be  evaluated  if 
these  resource  values  occur  on  an  allotment. 

Data  from  these  studies  would  be  evaluated  to  determine  management  effec- 
tiveness and  to  assist  in  making  adjustments.  The  proposed  action  would  be 
modified  if  evaluation  determined  that  specific  allotment  objectives  were  not 
being  achieved.  Modifications  could  include  changes  in  the  grazing  system, 
livestock  numbers,  seasons  of  use,  additional  range  developments,  or  a  combin- 
ation of  adjustments  which  would  attain  management  objectives.   Significant 
modifications  would  require  preparation  of  an  environmental  assessment  record 
or  a  supplement  to  this  environmental  statement. 

Standard  Design,  Construction,  and  Operation  Features 

The  following  protective  measures  would  be  required  as  standard  design, 
construction,  or  operation  procedures.   These  measures  would  be  required  to 
protect  resource  values  and  limit  adverse  impacts  associated  with  the  proposed 
grazing  management  program. 

1.  No  permanent  trails  or  roads  would  be  constructed  to  project 
sites.   Existing  access  would  be  used.   Disturbance  at  all 
projects  would  be  held  to  a  minimum. 

2.  No  clearing  of  the  project  sites  would  be  allowed  except  on 
sites  requiring  excavation. 

3.  Disturbed  areas  would  be  seeded  in  order  to  replace  ground 
cover  on  the  sites  and  minimize  losses  of  soil.   Seeding  would 
generally  be  done  during  the  fall. 

4.  A  survey  of  potential  habitat  for  threatened  or  endangered 
species  (including  any  species  under  consideration  for  formal 
designation  as  threatened  or  endangered)  would  be  made  prior  to 
taking  any  action  that  could  affect  these  species.   Should  BLM 
determine  there  may  be  an  effect  on  listed  species,  formal 
consultation  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  would  be 
initiated. 

5.  Intensive  archaeological  surveys  and  clearance  would  be  requir- 
ed for  all  project  sites  (as  specified  in  BLM  Manual  8111.14) 
prior  to  new  construction.   Properties  eligible  for  inclusion 
in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  would  be  identified 
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in  consultation  with  the  appropriate  State  Historic  Preser- 
vation Officer  as  specified  in  36  CFR  800.4  and  36  CFR  63. 
Wherever  possible,  sites  would  be  avoided.  Where  avoidance  is 
not  possible,  mitigation  of  adverse  effects  in  sites  eligible 
for  the  National  Register  would  be  undertaken  in  compliance 
with  36  CFR  800.   Sites  discovered  during  construction  or  other 
activities  authorized  by  BLM  would  be  evaluated  and  managed  as 
specified  in  36  CFR  800.  A  memorandum  of  understanding  with 
the  Utah  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer  regarding  protec- 
tion of  cultural  resources  is  presented  in  Chapter  9.  A  letter 
of  agreement  from  the  Colorado  State  Historic  Preservation 
Officer  also  appears  in  Chapter  9. 

6.  Public  lands  in  the  planning  unit  will  be  evaluated  for  wilder- 
ness characteristics  during  the  BLM  wilderness  inventory 
process.   The  present  wilderness  guidelines  do  not  allow  any 
proposed  actions  within  identified  roadless  units  that  would 
impair  their  suitability  for  wilderness  designation.   All 
proposed  range  developments  would  be  subject  to  the  wilderness 
guideline  constraints.   Proposed  range  developments  within 
roadless  units  would  be  delayed,  modified,  or  eliminated  depend- 
ing upon  final  disposition  of  the  roadless  unit. 

7.  An  environmental  assessment  record  (EAR)  would  be  required 
prior  to  construction  of  proposed  range  developments  and  imple- 
mentation of  allotment  management  plans.   The  EAR,  written  to 
conform  with  BLM  Manual  1791,  would  be  site  specific  and  would 
supplement  the  environmental  analysis  contained  in  this  ES. 
Archaeological  resources,  threatened  and  endangered  species, 
visual  resource  guidelines,  wilderness,  biological  areas,  and 
Wild  and  Scenic  River  designation  would  be  considered  within 
the  EAR. 

8.  The  two  allotments  (Hoy  Mountain  and  Ruple  Cabin)  where  sage- 
brush would  be  controlled  by  aerial  spraying  in  the  spring. 
The  area  would  not  be  grazed  by  livestock  until  the  existing 
understory  vegetation  became  well  established  (to  regain  vigor) 
and  capable  of  supporting  livestock  grazing.  A  minimum  of  two 
complete  growing  seasons  of  rest  with  no  livestock  grazing 
would  be  required.   The  provision  for  this  rest  would  be  incor- 
porated into  the  presently  implemented  rest  rotation  grazing 
systems  on  these  two  allotments.  These  treatments  would  insure 
recovery  on  desireable  vegetation. 

9.  Each  year,  water  developments  would  be  periodically  inspected 
to  ensure  that  they  remain  in  usable  condition.   Preventive 
maintenance  would  be  performed  as  needed.   Cooperative  agree- 
ments with  range  users  would  be  solicited  by  BLM  for  range 
developments.  Agreements  would  outline  specific  project  main- 
tenance responsibilities. 

10.  When  possible,  water  for  wildlife  would  be  maintained  through- 
out the  year  at  established  watering  facilities. 
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11.  The  appropriate  federal  official  would  be  notified  if  verte- 
brate paleontological  remains  are  encountered  during  construc- 
tion.  Recovery,  protection,  and  preservation  measures  would 
then  be  implemented  as  necessary  to  mitigate  adverse  impacts. 

Additional  design  restrictions  specifically  applicable  to  proposed  range 
developments  are   summarized  in  Table  1-8. 

Development  and  Maintenance  Costs 

The  Vernal  District  grazing  management  program  would  incur  increased 
costs  from  implementation  and  management  of  the  proposal.   The  range  user 
would  also  have  increased  costs  associated  with  maintenance  of  proposed  range 
developments,  such  as  fences  and  water  developments  other  than  pipelines  and 
springs.   The  additional  costs  would  primarily  be  encountered  in  the  following 
areas: 

1.  Administrative  costs  of  AMP  development  and  management. 

2.  Design  and  construction  of  proposed  range  developments,  includ- 
ing vegetative  treatments. 

3.  Maintenance  of  range  developments. 

4.  Livestock  use  supervision,  monitoring,  and  evaluation  of  the 
proposal  once  implemented. 

Construction  of  proposed  range  developments  and  completion  of  sage- 
brush control  operations  would  cost  an  estimated  $196,600  as  shown  on  Table 
1-9.  Annual  maintenance  of  existing  (existing  developments  are  listed  in 
Appendix  1-6)  and  proposed  range  developments  would  cost  an  estimated  $20,000 
for  BLM  and  $30,000  for  the  livestock  operators  as  shown  on  Table  1-10.  Cost 
figures  for  supervision,  administrative,  and  monitoring  would  be  dependent  on 
funding  levels,  rate  of  implementation,  and  district  priorities. 

Implementation 

BLM  would  implement  the  grazing  management  program  through  AMPs.   BLM 
personnel  and  affected  livestock  operators  would  develop  each  AMP  in  order  to 
ensure  agreement.  After  finalization  (including  agreement  by  affected  live- 
stock operators),  each  AMP  would  be  implemented  by  decision  of  the  District 
Manager.   If  BLM  personnel  and  affected  livestock  operators  failed  to  reach 
agreement,  an  AMP  that  provided  for  the  protection  of  the  resource  would  be 
implemented  by  decision  of  the  District  Manager.   The  livestock  operator 
would,  however,  have  the  right  to  appeal  any  such  decisions.   Included  in  the 
decision  would  be  identification  of  both  the  BLM  and  range  user's  responsi- 
bilities for  development  and  maintenance  of  range  facilities  and  accomplish- 
ment of  sagebrush  control.  Also  included  in  the  decision  would  be  the  ident- 
ification of  BLM's  and  range  user's  responsibilities  for  monitoring  of  the 
AMP. 

Details  of  the  proposed  action  would  be  further  refined  and  specifically 
matched  to  resource  conditions  during  preparation  of  AMPs  and  proposed  develop- 
ments could  vary  from  those  described  at  this  stage  of  planning. 
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TABLE  1-8 
Summary  of  Project  Design  Restrictions 


Sagebrush 
Control  By  Chaining 


Sagebrush 
Control  By  Spraying 


Water  Developments': 


Fences 


1.   Examination  of  physical 
site  factors,  such  as  slope, 
exposure,  soil  depth,  and 
erosion  susceptibility  would 
be  criteria  used  in  selecting 
sites. 


2.   Configuration  and  patterns 
would  be  in  conformance  with 
visual  resource  management 
guidel ines. 


3.  Areas  within  1/2  mile  of 
sage  grouse  strutting  grounds 
would  not  be  chained  or  railed. 
This  conforms  with  guidelines 
developed  by  the  Western 
States  Sage  Grouse  Committee. 

4.  Areas  within  1/2  mile  of 
riparian  zones  would  not  be 
chained  or  railed. 


5.   Areas  within  200  feet  of 
roads  would  not  be  chained  or 
rai led. 


6.   Steep  drainages  (over  30 
percent  slope)  would  not  be 
chained  or  railed. 


1.  Examination  of  physical 
site  factors,  such  as  slope, 
exposure,  soil  depth,  seeding 
suitability,  and  erosion 
susceptibility  would  be 
criteria  used  in  selecting 
sites.  Manual  92.20  guide- 
lines would  be  followed. 

2.  Prescribed  spraying  plan 
required  that  would  identify 
application  procedures, 
environmental  conditions  where 
allowed,  controls,  and  coordin- 
ation responsibilities.   This 
plan  would  be  submitted  to  the 
Washington  Office  prior  to 
implementation. 

3.  Projects  would  not  exceed 
State  and  EPA  pollution  stand- 
ards. Application  of  chemicals 
would  conform  to  EPA  regulations 
and  BLM  requirements. 


4.  Configuration  and  patterns 
would  be  in  conformance  with 
visual  resource  management 
guidel ines. 

5.  Areas  within  1/2  mile  of 
sage  grouse  strutting  grounds 
would  not  be  sprayed.  This 
conforms  with  guidelines 
developed  by  the  Western  States 
Sage  Grouse  Committee. 

6.  Areas  within  1/2  mile  of 
riparian  zones  and  live  water 
would  not  be  sprayed. 


7.  Chemical  spray  would  only 
be  applied  when  winds  are  less 
than  5  miles  per  hour  to  con- 
trol drift. 


1.   Actual  work  in  spring  and 
stream  beds  done  by  hand  where 
possible.   If  machinery  were 
needed  in  these  areas,  rubber- 
tired  tractors  would  be 
utilized  to  reduce  damage. 


2.   After  construction  of 
spring  head  boxes,  troughs, 
pipelines,  and  well  sites, 
the  areas  would  be  cleaned 
up  and  refuse  removed. 


3.  Cuts,  fills,  excavations 
would  be  dressed  and  blended 
with  surroundings.   Pipelines 
would  be  buried  where  possible. 


4.  Original  water  sources  would 
be  protected,  fenced  if  required, 
and  an  off-stream  source  provided 
near  the  site. 

5.  Size  of  storage  tanks  and 
troughs  would  be  designed  to 
accommodate  expected  needs  of 
animals  using  each  source. 


6.  Overflow  would  be  dis- 
charged from  tank  sites,  wells 
cased  to  prevent  cave-in  and 
well  sites  would  be  fenced. 

7.  Storage  structures  would 

be  designed  to  provide  water  to 
wildlife  (animals  and  birds). 
Drinking  ramps  would  be 
installed  and  heights  would 
not  prohibit  young  animals  from 
obtaining  water. 

8.  Water  development  would  be 
located  and  designed  within 
visual  resource  management 
guidel ines. 


1.   Off-road  vehicular  traffic 
during  construction  would  be 
held  to  a  minimum. 


2.   Fence  posts  would  be 
colored  to  blend  in  with  sur- 
roundings except  where  visi- 
bility is  required  for  safety. 


3.   Where  fences  would  cross 
existing  roads,  either  gates 
or  cattleguards  would  be 
i  nstal led. 


4.  Gates  would  be  installed 
along  fence  lines  at  regular 
intervals. 


5.  Vegetation  clearance  would 
be  held  to  a  minimum. 


6.  In  big  game  areas,  fences 
would  be  designed  to  accommo- 
date movement  of  big  game  per 
BLM  1737  fencing  manual. 

7.  Four  strand  barbed  wire 
fence  would  be  constructed 
on  cattle  allotments  outside 
antelope  areas. 


8.   Three  strand  wire  fences 
with  the  top  two  being  barbed 
wire  and  the  bottom  wire  being 
smooth  wire  (16  inches  above 
the  ground)  would  be  used  on 
cattle  allotments  within 
antelope  areas. 
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TABLE  1-8  (concluded) 


Sagebrush 
Control  By  Chaining 


Sagebrush 
Control  By  Spraying 


Water  Developments' 


Fences 


9.  Water  troughs  would  be 
designed  to  provide  small  animal 
escape  ramps.   The  lip  of  the 
water  trough  would  not  be  higher 
than  2  feet  above  ground.   If 
water  flow  from  springs  is 
sufficient,  water  would  be 
maintained  in  all  troughs 
between  May  1  and  Oct.  30. 
Overflow  discharge  would  be 
a  minimum  of  50  feet  from  the 
trough.   Overflow  areas  would 
be  fenced  to  exclude  live- 
stock from  the  area  of  dis- 
charge. 


9.  Woven  wire  fence  with  one 
strand  of  barb  wire  on  top 
would  be  used  on  sheep  allot- 
ments. These  are  all  outside 
antelope  areas. 


10.   All  structures  would  be 
in  conformance  with  visual 
resource  management  guidelines. 


Source:   Three  Corners  Planning  Documents. 
Water  developments  include  earthen  reservoirs,  spring  developments,  water  storage  tanks,  water  pipelines,  and  water  troughs. 
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TABLE  1-9 
Estimated  Costs  of  Proposed  Range  Developments 


Estimated  Acres    Estimated 
Item Quantity Surface  Disturbances  Unit  Cost    Total 


Fence  30  mi. 

Spring  Development  13 

Water  Troughs  30 

Water  pipeline  15  mi. 

Storage  Tanks  6 

Earthern  Reservoirs  3 

Sagebrush  Control  1,660  ac, 
Total 


60 

3 

6 

18 

1 

1 

1,660 

1,749 


$3,200  per  mi.  $  96,000 

$1,000  each  $  13,000 

$  600  each  $  18,000 

$2,000  per  mi.  $  30,000 

$2,000  each  $  12,000 

$6,000  each  $  18,000 

$6  per  ac.  $  9,600 
$196,600 


Source:  Appendix  1-6. 
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TABLE  1-10 
Development  Maintenance  Costs 


Estimated       Estimated 
BLM  Expense    Operator  Expense Total 


Annual  Maintenance  Cost  of     $10,000  $15,000  $25,000 

Existing  Range  Developments 

Additional  Maintenance  Costs   $10,000  $15,000  $25,000 

for  Proposed  Range 

Developments 


Total  $20,000  $30,000  $50,000 


Source:   Three  Corners  Planning  Documents 
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Administration 


The  proposed  action  would  be  administered  and  managed  through  standard 
BLM  operating  procedures.   Each  livestock  operator  would  be  issued  term  permits 
through  the  BLM  Vernal  District  Office.   These  would  specify  allotment,  season 
of  use,  numbers,  and  kind  of  livestock. 

Livestock  grazing  use  would  be  supervised  throughout  the  year.  Marking 
of  livestock  (preferred  methods  would  be  ear  tagging  or  paint  marking)  may  be 
required  to  monitor  livestock  movement  and  proper  stocking  rates.  Any  changes 
in  use  must  be  requested  in  writing  by  the  livestock  operator  prior  to  the 
grazing  period.   Changes  could  be  beyond  the  limits  of  the  proposed  action,  if 
they  were  consistent  with  management  objectives.  Grazing  use  outside  the 
limits  of  the  proposal  and  without  prior  authorization  would  be  considered 
trespass.   If  trespass  should  occur,  BLM  would  take  action  to  assure  it  is 
eliminated  and  that  payment  is  made  for  forage  consumed. 

The  BLM  would  also  make  adjustments  in  the  range  management  program 
during  drought  or  other  emergencies.   Such  adjustment  would  be  designed  to 
accomplish  grazing  management  objectives.   Range  condition,  competition  with 
wildlife,  amount  of  available  forage  and  water,  and  time  of  year  would  be 
considered  in  any  decision  to  move  livestock  in  the  event  of  drought  or  other 
temporary  problems.   In  no  case,  would  forage  utilization  by  livestock  be 
allowed  to  exceed  an  average  of  60  percent  of  key  species. 

Adjustments  could  be  made  to: 

1)  Authorize  the  movement  of  livestock  from  one  pasture  to  another 
ahead  of  schedule  if  forage  were  lacking  in  the  first  pasture  and 
available  in  the  second. 

2)  Hold  livestock  on  an  allotment  or  in  a  pasture  longer  than  schedul- 
ed, if  utilization  has  not  reached  60  percent. 

3)  Reduce  livestock  numbers  if  forage  production  were  lacking  during 
any  one  season  or  growing  year. 

4)  Increase  livestock  numbers  temporarily  if  there  were  an  unexpected 
abundance  of  forage  production  during  a  particular  year. 

5)  Increase  or  decrease  livestock  numbers  temporarily  to  achieve  a 
predetermined  degree  of  utilization.   (For  example,  if  achieving  a 
degree  of  hedging  on  browse  species  were  desireable  to  improve  wild- 
life habitat,  a  temporary  increase  in  livestock  numbers  might  be 
warranted. ) 


Schedule 

The  goal  is  to  attain  specific  management  objectives  within  a  maximum  of 
20  years  after  proposal  implementation.  The  proposed  grazing  management 
program  would  be  implemented  over  a  5-year  period  following  filing  of  the 
final  Three  Corners  Environmental  Statement.  Two  additional  employees  would 
be  required  in  BLM's  Vernal  District  to  implement  the  proposal  within  this 
time  span.  An  implementation  schedule  is  presented  in  Table  1-11. 
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TABLE  1-11 
Grazing  Mangement  Program  Implementation  Schedule 


Year  Action 


1  Continue  present  allotment-wide  grazing  on  14  allotments. 

Maintain  no  livestock  grazing  on  one  allotment  (Rye  Grass). 

Continue  present  livestock  management  on  four  allotments  and 
complete  developments  and  sage  brush  control  on  these  allotments. 
Developments  would  be  5  miles  of  water  pipeline,  10  water  troughs, 
and  3  storage  tanks.   Sagebrush  control  would  be  accomplished  on 
1,260  acres. 

Write  AMPs  for  17  allotments  with  improved  management. 

2  Implement  improved  management  on  Pot  Creek,  School  Bus,  and  Antelope 
Flat-Clay  Basin-Goslin  Mountain  allotments.   Developments  would  be 

1  spring  developed,  6.5  miles  of  water  pipeline,  13  water  troughs, 

1  storage  tank  and  4  miles  of  fence. 

3-5      Implement  improved  management  on  14  allotments.   Order  of  implemen- 
tation would  be  determined  by  annual  funding  levels  and  the  length 
of  time  required  to  complete  specific  proposed  range  developments 
and  sagebrush  control.   Developments  would  include  12  springs 
developed,  3  reservoirs,  4.5  miles  of  pipelines,  7  water  troughs, 

2  storage  tanks,  and  26  miles  of  fence.   Sagebrush  control  would 
be  accomplished  on  400  acres. 
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INTERRELATIONSHIPS  WITH  OTHER  FEDERAL,  STATE,  AND  PRIVATE  GRAZING 
PROGRAMS,  PLANS,  AND  POLICIES 

Federal  and  state  agencies  having  programs  which  interrelate  with  the 
proposed  action  are  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  National  Park  Service,  Utah  State 
Lands  Division,  Utah  Division  of  Wildlife  Resources,  Wyoming  Game  and  Fish 
Department,  and  Colorado  Division  of  Wildlife.   Private  land  owners  are  also 
involved. 

Federal 

U.S.  Forest  Service 

All  sheep  operations  that  use  BLM  administered  land  during  spring  and 
fall  also  use  Ashley  National  Forest  lands  during  the  summer.   Four  operators 
and  about  16,000  sheep  are  involved.   High  mountain  Forest  Service  ranges  can 
only  be  used  during  a  limited  summer  grazing  season  and  use  of  BLM  land  during 
spring  and  fall  is  an  integral  part  of  the  operator's  year-long  operation. 
Adjustments  in  season  of  use  and  livestock  numbers  proposed  by  either  agency 
are  interrelated  with  the  seasonal  interdependence  and  year-round  ranching 
operations. 

One  operator  grazes  500  cattle  on  the  Goslin  Mountain  and  Antelope  Flat 
BLM  allotments  in  common  with  the  adjacent  Dutch  John  Draw  and  Antelope  Flat 
Forest  Service  allotments.   The  boundary  between  Forest  Service  and  BLM  admin- 
istered public  land  is  not  fenced.   Since  these  BLM  allotments  are  proposed 
for  improved  management,  coordination  with  the  Forest  Service's  Flaming  Gorge 
Ranger  District  management  program  would  be  required.   The  ranger  district 
would  be  involved  in  preparing  and  concurring  with  the  proposed  management 
plans  for  these  allotments. 

National  Park  Service 

The  Wild  Mountain  grazing  allotment  includes  both  public  lands  adminis- 
tered by  BLM  and  Dinosaur  National  Monument  lands.   The  National  Park  Service 
is  phasing  out  grazing  in  their  part  of  the  allotment  as  soon  as  possible.  By 
law,  two  of  the  three  operators  must  leave  the  National  Monument  in  1985.   At 
that  time,  in  order  to  maintain  the  existing  operation  on  BLM  administered 
land,  a  boundary  fence  would  need  to  be  built.   It  is  assumed  that  the  National 
Park  Service  will  construct  and  maintain  the  required  fence.   Meanwhile,  BLM 
will  continue  to  administer  the  grazing  for  both  agencies.   This  Park  Service 
reduction  will  reduce  available  AUMs  within  the  allotment  and  the  livestock 
operators  will  be  expected  to  make  up  the  loss  by  grazing  on  private  land. 

State 

Utah  State  Lands  Division 

The  State  of  Utah  owns  18,749  acres  intermixed  with  federal  and  private 
lands  within  the  planning  unit.  Most  of  this  land  is  leased  by  livestock 
operators.   Proposed  changes  in  grazing  management  involve  18  BLM  allotments 
containing  state  land.   Exchange  of  use  agreements  between  the  permittees  and 
BLM  for  all  18  allotments  stipulate  that  unfenced  state  land  will  be  managed 
in  the  same  manner  as  adjacent  BLM  administered  land.   Proposed  management  and 
developments  on  public  lands  may  require  developments  on  state  lands  which 
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would  require  approval  of  the  Division  of  State  Lands.   Cost  of  any  develop- 
ments on  state  lands  would  be  borne  by  the  permittee.   Development  of  AMPs  for 
these  allotments  would  incorporate  livestock  forage  and  water  developments 
available  on  state  lands. 

Utah  Division  of  Wildlife  Resources 

The  Utah  Division  of  Wildlife  Resources  (UDWR)  is  responsible  for  manag- 
ing big  game  herds  and  other  wildlife  in  the  Three  Corners  Planning  Unit. 
This  agency  owns  or  administers  4,800  acres  of  land  in  the  planning  unit.   The 
UDWR  coordinates,  with  the  adjacent  states  (Wyoming  and  Colorado)  through  a 
tri-state  coordinating  committee,  the  management  of  interstate  elk  herds  which 
use  the  planning  unit. 

The  UDWR  has  purchased  approximately  1,120  acres  of  land  in  the  Rye  Grass 
Allotment.  The  original  livestock  grazing  privileges  in  the  allotment  have 
been  retired  by  BLM  and  all  grazing  use  in  this  4,500  acre  allotment  is  allo- 
cated to  big  game  animals.   Livestock  grazing  privileges  were  also  retired  on 
the  Red  Creek  Flat,  Taylor  Flat,  and  Watson  allotments.  Temporary  non-renew- 
able permits  are  issued,  however,  for  spring  grazing  on  these  allotments  to 
control  grass  and  stimulate  browse  production. 

The  proposed  action  would  increase  the  competitive  forage  allocation  for 
wildlife  from  2,562  AUMs  to  8,324  AUMs.  This  increase  relates  to  UDWR's  plans 
for  increasing  big  game  herds  in  the  planning  unit.   The  proposed  standard 
design,  construction,  and  operation  features  for  fences,  water  developments, 
and  sagebrush  control  would  be  coordinated  with  UDWR  to  reduce  adverse  impacts 
to  wildlife  and  enhance  wildlife  habitat.   Implementation  of  these  features 
relates  with  UDWR's  goal  to  perpetuate  and  enhance  big  game  and  sage  grouse 
populations  in  the  planning  unit. 

Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Department  and  Colorado  Division  of  Wildlife 

Increases  of  big  game  numbers  resulting  from  implementation  of  the  pro- 
posed action  would  ultimately  be  controlled  by  the  states  of  Utah,  Wyoming, 
and  Colorado.  Management  and  harvest  of  interstate  elk  herds  is  coordinated 
through  a  tri-state  committee.   If  the  proposed  monitoring  of  forage  condition 
indicates  the  need  for  reduction  of  big  game  numbers  in  order  to  avoid  resource 
damage,  BLM  would  coordinate  the  reduction  with  the  tri-state  committee,  or 
appropriate  agency. 

Private 

Private  Land 

Thirty-seven  of  the  39  proposed  grazing  allotments  in  the  planning  unit 
include  unfenced,  intermixed  private  land.   In  most  allotments,  livestock 
grazing  on  federal  lands  depend  upon  water  on  private  lands.  The  proposed 
water  developments  on  public  lands  administered  by  BLM  are   intended  to  alle- 
viate some  dependence  on  privately  controlled  water,  and  allow  better  distri- 
bution of  grazing.   Nevertheless,  grazing  management  would  still  be  heavily 
dependent  upon  privately  controlled  water  and  the  proposed  management  includes 
distribution  based  on  available  and  developed  water  supplies. 

Thirty-four  of  the  grazing  allotments  are  managed  with  agreement  of  the 
private  land  owners  on  a  "Percent  Federal  Range  Basis"  (see  Glossary).   These 
allotments  usually  contain  productive  private  valley  bottom  lands  which  con- 
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tribute  highly  to  the  grazing  capacity  of  the  allotment.   Under  this  type  of 
agreement,  fencing  of  the  property  boundary  lines  is  not  required. 
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CHAPTER  2 
DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


A.   INTRODUCTION 


This  chapter  describes  the  Three  Corners  Planning  Unit's  environment. 
The  environmental  components  discussed  are:      climate,  air  quality,  topography, 
geologic  setting,  soils,  water  resources,  vegetation  and  forage,  animal  life, 
cultural  resources,  paleontological  resources,  visual  resources,  land  use 
(including  recreation,  livestock  grazing,  transportation  network,  and  special 
designation),  land  use  plans  and  constraints,  and  socioeconomic  conditions. 
While  the  chapter  focuses  upon  the  planning  unit,  in  some  instances  it  may 
also  describe  a  broader,  regional  environment. 

B.   EXISTING  ENVIRONMENT 

1 .  CI imate 

The  planning  unit's  climate  is  semi-arid  in  lower  elevations  (5,000  to 
7,000  feet)  and  humid  in  higher  elevations  (above  7,000  feet)  as  shown  on 
Figure  2-1.  Precipitation  is  generally  uniform  over  the  area  and  July  is  the 
driest  month.  At  Flaming  Gorge  Dam,  near  the  planning  unit  and  intermediate 
in  elevation,  the  lowest  mean  annual  precipitation  over  the  past  10  years  was 
9.86  inches  and  the  highest  was  17.47  inches  (Utah  State,  1977).   Climate  is 
summarized  on  Table  2-1. 

2.  Air  Quality 

There  are  no  air  quality  monitoring  stations  in  the  planning  unit.  A 
site  at  Vernal,  however,  has  monitored  sulfur  dioxide,  nitrogen  dioxide,  and 
particulate  matter  since  September  14,  1977.   State  and  Federal  air  quality 
standards  have  not  been  exceeded  at  Vernal,  except  for  one  24-hour  violation 
of  particulate  standards  during  a  period  of  strong  winds.  According  to  the 
Utah  Bureau  of  Air  Quality,  it  appears  that  planning  unit  pollutant  levels  are 
within  state  and  federal  air  quality  standards  (UBAQ,  1978). 

3.  Topography 

The  Three  Corners  Planning  Unit  is  divided  into  four  major  physiographic 
subdivisions—eastern  Uinta  Mountains,  Browns  Park,  Dutch  John-Cold  Spring 
Highland,  and  Diamond  Mountain  Plateau  (Hansen,  W.  R.  ,  1969).   Figure  2-2 
shows  major  terrain  features  and  physiographic  subdivisions. 

The  eastern  Uinta  Mountains  are  broken,  rocky,  mountainous  terrain  leading 
to  the  steep-walled  canyons  of  the  Green  River.  Elevations  rise  to  9,271  feet 
above  sea  level  in  the  planning  unit.  The  highest  point  on  the  planning  unit, 
Limestone  Peak  (elevation  9,271  feet)  is  on  the  west  boundary. 

Browns  Park  is  an  intermountain  valley,  bounded  on  both  sides  by  steep 
mountain  fronts  which  rise  3,000  feet  above  the  valley  floor.   It  averages  4 
miles  in  width  and  greater  than  20  miles  in  length  and  is  traversed  by  the 
Green  River.  Elevations  in  the  valley  range  from  5,500  to  6,200  feet. 

The  Dutch  John-Cold  Spring  Highland  is  a  belt  of  bare-topped  hills, 
hogbacks,  and  mesas;  elevations  range  from  6,300  to  8,900  feet.   Large  flat- 
topped  mesas  such  as  Goslin  Mountain  are  remnants  of  a  broad  erosional  plain 
that  once  extended  along  the  flank  of  the  mountains.  Also  included  in  this 
area  is  Clay  Basin. 
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FIGURE     2-1 


CLIMATE 


TABLE  2-1 
Summary  of  Climate 


Climatic  Factor 


Semi  arid 
(5,000  to  7,000  feet) 


Humid 
(Above  7,000  feet) 


Average  monthly  temperature 
Summer 
Winter 

Growing  Season 


Precipitation 


60°  F.  to  70°  F. 
20°  F.  to  25°  F. 

60  to  120  days 
(April-Sept. ) 

8  to  14  inches  of  water 
per  year  as 
rain  and  snow. 


55°  F.  to  65°  F. 
15°  F.  to  20°  F. 

60  to  100  days 
(May-Sept. ) 

14  to  over  20 
inches  of  water  per 
year  as  rain  and 
snow. 


Percent  of  Total  Annual  Precipitation 

Summer:   Intense  thunderstorms  (22  percent  ) 
Fall:    Snow  and  Rains  (21  percent) 
Winter:  Snow  (14  percent) 
Spring:   Rain  (43  percent) 


Source:  Taken  from  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  1977  and  State  of  Utah, 
1977. 
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FIGURE      2-2 


SOILS 


The  Diamond  Mountain  Plateau  slopes  gradually  eastward.   The  western 
portion  of  the  plateau  is  relatively  flat  to  rolling.   Elevations  vary  from 
about  8,500  feet  in  the  northwest  portion  to  6,800  feet  in  the  southeast 
portion.  There  are  several  mountainous,  rough,  steep  ridges  which  rise  above 
the  plateau.   Some,  on  the  northern  portion  of  the  unit,  are   9,000  feet  above 
sea  level.  The  lowest  point,  is  in  Jones  Hole  (elevation  5,600  feet)  on  the 
extreme  southeast  of  the  planning  unit. 

4.  Geologic  Setting 

The  Three  Corners  Planning  Unit  is  near  the  eastern  and  northeastern  end 
of  the  Uinta  Mountains.  The  Uinta  Fault  trends  east-west  through  the  unit 
along  a  line  roughly  coinciding  with  the  southern  edges  of  Clay  Basin  and 
Dutch  John  Mountain  and  the  northern  edges  of  Goslin  and  Home  Mountains. 
North  of  the  fault  line,  to  the  Wyoming  border,  the  exposed  sediments  include 
the  Wasatch,  Fort  Union,  Hilliard,  and  Rock  Springs  formations  along  with 
relatively  recently  deposited  gravels  and  alluviums.   The  Hilliard  Formation 
is  a  grey  marine  shale  that  is  erodable  and  generally  makes  up  the  floor  of 
valleys  in  the  Antelope  Flat  and  Clay  Basin  areas.   That  formation  overlays 
the  natural  gas  field  in  Clay  Basin.   The  Wasatch  Formation  which  consists  of 
erodable  claystones  and  conglomerates,  occupies  the  Three  Corners  area  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  Willow  Creek  Allotment.  The  Fort  Union  and  Rock 
Springs  formations  are  generally  silt  and  sandstone  which  are  exposed  on 
slopes  surrounding  the  Hilliard  Shale  Formation. 

South  of  the  Uinta  Fault,  to  the  rim  of  Diamond  Mountain  Plateau,  is  the 
Browns  Park  Formation  consisting  of  erodable  sandstones,  conglomerates  and 
volcanic  tuffs.   It  is  found  in  valley  bottoms  and  rolling  hills.  The  Mutual 
and  Red  Creek  formations  are   made  up  of  schists  and  quartzites  which  are 
resistant  to  erosion.   They  make  up  the  steep  slopes  and  mountains  in  the 
area.   Erosion  resistant  limestones  of  Mississippian  age  (200-350  million 
years  old)  cap  the  higher  peaks  (Stokes  and  Madsen,  1961). 

5.  Soi Is 

Soils  at  lower  elevations  on  the  planning  unit  are   generally  shallow  and 
reflect  the  parent  material  from  which  they  were  formed.   At  higher  elevations, 
where  precipitation  is  greater,  soils  contain  more  organic  matter  and  are  more 
productive. 

On  steep  slopes,  soils  are  generally  shallow  and  coarse  textured;  those 
along  drainage  courses  are  deep  and  fine  textured. 

a.  Soil  Associations 

General  soil  associations  on  the  planning  unit  were  identified  in  1975  by 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  Utah  State  University  (Wilson,  1975).  Their 
locations  are  shown  in  Figure  2-3.  Table  2-2  contains  descriptions  of  the 
six  associations. 

b.  Sediment  Yield 

Annual  erosion  rates  on  the  planning  unit  vary  between  0.1  to  0.2  acre- 
feet  per  square  mile  (on  Diamond,  Home,  Goslin,  and  Tepee  Mountains)  and  0.5 
to  1.0  acre-feet  per  square  mile  (on  Antelope  Flat).  Average  annual  sediment 
yield  on  public  lands  in  the  planning  unit  is  near  0.2  acre-feet  per  square 
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mile  (BR,  1975).  Two  of  the  higher  yielding  areas  (0.5  to  1.0  acre-feet  per 
square  mile)  occur  on  Mancos  Shale  and  related  soils  in  Clay  Basin  and  on 
Antelope  Flat  (Ritzma,  1969).   No  areas  with  a  yield  greater  than  1.0  acre- 
foot  per  square  mile  are  found  in  the  planning  unit.  A  total  of  60  acre-feet 
of  soil  is  lost  each  year  from  public  land  in  the  planning  unit. 

The  primary  sediment  producing  stream  in  the  planning  unit  is  Red  Creek. 
Each  year,  this  stream  carries  an  average  of  107,000  tons  of  sediment  which 
includes  86,123  tons  of  suspended  particulates  and  20,877  tons  of  bed  load 
through  Clay  Basin  and  into  the  Green  River.  This  situation  is  caused  by 
naturally  erodable  soils  in  the  watershed  and  the  majority  of  the  sediment  (90 
percent)  originates  in  Wyoming  (USGS,  1971-1976).   The  Utah  portion  of  the 
watershed  has  been  improving  since  1955  as  shown  by  the  photographs  taken  in 
1955  and  1978  on  Figure  2-4. 

Figure  2-5  depicts  the  planning  unit's  sediment  yielding  areas  by  classes 
(BR,  1975). 

c.  Erosion  Condition 

Present  erosion  conditions  within  the  area,  shown  on  Table  2-3,  have  been 
developed  for  each  allotment  based  on  soil  surface  factors  calculated  by 
Bureau  personnel.   (Soil  surface  factors  [SSF]  are  an  expression  of  current 
erosion  activity  based  on  field  observations.   Surface  litter,  surface  rock, 
pedestal  1 ing,  rills,  flow  patterns,  and  gullies  are  examined  and  each  is 
assigned  a  number  based  on  relative  abundance  and  importance  [see  Appendix 
II-2].) 

Only  5,930  acres  on  four  allotments  were  classified  as  being  in  critical 
condition  and  no  areas  were  found  that  have  a  severe  erosion  condition.  The 
areas  of  critical  erosion  found  on  Taylor  Flat-Watson,  Hoy  Mountain,  and  Sears 
Canyon-Marshall  Draw  allotments  are  located  on  slopes  unuseable  for  livestock 
grazing.   The  area  of  critical  erosion  on  Offield  Allotment  is  on  the  south 
slope  of  Offield  Mountain  Allotment  and  is  accessible  to  livestock. 

d.  Soil  Salinity 

Soils  within  the  planning  unit  vary  from  non-saline  to  slightly  saline 
(BR,  1975;  Bentley,  1978).   Figure  2-6  shows  salinity  by  class.  The  only 
areas  with  slightly  saline  soils  are  found  on  Mancos  Shale  outcrops  on  Antelope 
Flat  and  in  Clay  Basin  (Ritzma,  1969).  These  slightly  saline  soils  are  found 
on  15,520  acres—which  represents  less  than  0.5  percent  of  the  saline  lands  on 
public  lands  in  the  State  of  Utah  and  less  than  0.3  percent  of  all  saline 
lands  in  the  state. 

e.  Seeding  Suitability 

Interpretations  were  made  for  seeding  suitability  using  information 
contained  in  the  resource  inventories  (URA).   Figure  2-7  shows  areas  where 
seeding  would  probably  be  successful  if  undertaken.  Methodology  used  to 
establish  seeding  suitability  is  shown  in  Appendix  II-l. 

6.   Water  Resources 

Figure  2-8  shows  the  planning  unit's  streams  and  reservoirs.  Table  2-4 
summarizes  the  unit's  water  resources  and  water  quality. 
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TABLE  2-3 
Erosion  Condition  on  Public  Land 


Proposed  Action 
Sub-component  and  Allotment Stable    Slight    Moderate Critical    Severe Total 


CONTINUATION  OF  EXISTING  MANAGEMENT 


No  Livestock  Grazing 

Rye  Grass 

2,040 

160 

660 

Continue  Allotment-Wide  Grazing 

Spring  (April  and  May  only) 

Bridgeport 

1 

,820 

6,478 

Taylor  Flat-Watson 

510 

7 

,917 

3,480 

Spring  and  Fall  (Begin  in  May) 

Bowery  Spring 

880 

360 

Gadson  Oraw-Gerber  Spring 

470 

1 

,080 

160 

Highway 

360 

80 

McKee  Spring 

880 

Natural  Lake 

515 

610 

Smokem-up 

80 

Spring-Summer-Fall  (Begin  in 
May  or  June) 

Bates  Spring 

320 

Beaver  Dam 

180 

100 

Blair  Basin 

360 

East  Cow 

530 

60 

Log  Cabin 

500 

Mail  Draw 

530 

260 

Mame's  Hole-Bear  Hollow 

1,380 

Spring-Summer  (begin  in  June) 

Cove 

1,830 

220 

West  Cow 

230 

Continue  Existing  Improved  Management 

Rest  Rotation 

Hoy  Mountain  (Spring, 
Summer,  Fall  Grazing) 

1,960 

1 

,590 

Red  Creek  (Spring  Grazing) 

4 

,660 

3,798 

2,860 


8,298 
390  12,297 

1  ,240 

1,710 

440 

880 

1,125 

80 


320 

280 
360 
590 
500 
790 
1,380 

2,050 
230 


3,550 
8,458 
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TABLE  2-3  (continued) 


Proposed  Action 
Sub-component  and  Allotment 


Stable    Slight    Moderate 


Critical 


Severe 


Total 


CONTINUATION  OF  EXISTING  MANAGEMENT 
(continued) 

Deferred  Rotation 

Dry  Creek-South  Pot 
Creek-Wild  Mountain 
(Spring,  Summer,  Fall 
Grazing) 

Deferred  Rotation  and 
Rest  Rotation 

Ruple  Cabin  (Spring, 
Summer  Grazing) 


14,720      710 


5,440     6,660 


15,430 


12,100 


IMPLEMENT  IMPROVED  GRAZING  MANAGEMENT 

Spring,  Summer,  and  Fall,  with  Periodic 
Spring  Deferment 

Clay  Basin-Antelope  Flat-Goslin 
Mountain 

Gadson 

Hatch  Cove 

Hoy  Flat 

Jackson  Draw-Crouse  Canyon- 
Dry  Hoi  low 

Little  Hole 

Offield  Mountain 

Pot  Creek 

School  Bus 

Sear  Canyon-Marshall  Draw 

Serviceberry  Spring 

Shiner 

Warren  Draw 

Wi 1  low  Creek 

Spring  and  Fall,  With  Periodic  Spring 
Deferment 

Bealer  Basin-Diamond  Gulch- 


8,217 

20,085 

510 

480 

240 

2,730 

4,230 

5,300 

2,280 

5,402 

1,130 

1,410 

3,570 
1  ,660 

5,774 

230 

1,250 

5,740 

330 

2,710 

550 

1,380 

1,500 

280 

2,390 

4,710 

170 

1,480 

3,270 

9,240 

Diamond  Spring 

1  ,260 

3,770 

620 

Cooper  Draw 

283 

2,197 

Davis  Draw-Crouse  Reservoir-Lambson 

480 

3,170 

TOTAL 

27,495 

83,319 

73,792 

560 


3,360 


1,620 


5,930 


28,302 

990 

2,970 

10,090 

8,812 
7,184 
6,930 
1,660 
1,480 

10,400 
1,930 
1,780 
7,270 

13,990 


5,650 

2,480 

3,650 

190,536 
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WATER  RESOURCES 


TABLE  2-4 

Streambank  and  Shoreline  in  the  Planning  Unitc 
and  Present  Water  Quality 


Public  Lands  (Miles)   Private     State 

Accessible     Land      Land       Present   . 
Total   to  Livestock    (Miles)    (Miles)   Water  Quality 


Proposed  Action  Stream  or 

Sub-component  and  Allotment Reservoir 


CONTINUATION  OF  EXISTING  MANAGEMENT 
Continue  Allotment-Wide  Grazing 
Spring  (April  and  May  only) 
Bridgeport 


Taylor  Flat- 
Watson 


Continue  Existing 
Improved  Management 

Rest  Rotation 

Red  Creek  Flat 

Deferred  Rotation 
Ruple  Cabin 


Green  River 
Willow  Creek 

6. 
1. 

5 
2 

Sears  Creek 
Tolivers  Creek 
Green  River 
Crouse  Creek 

3. 

5. 

10. 

4. 

2 
4 

6 
2 

Green  River 
Red  Creek 


Pot  Creek 


4.3 
2.4 


0.6 


IMPLEMENT  IMPROVED  GRAZING  MANAGEMENT 

Spring,  Summer,  and  Fall,  with  Regular 
Spring  Deferment 

Clay  Basin 


Jackson  Draw- 
Crouse  Canyon- 
Dry  Hollow 

Little  Hole 


Offield  Mountain 

Sears  Canyon- 
Marshall  Draw 


3.8 
1.2 

3.0 
5.4 
0 

0 


0 
1.6 


0.6 


3.1 
0.8 

0 

1.6 
8.5 
1.6 


0.2 
1.0 


4.6 


0.5 

A 

0 

A 

0.6 

B 

0.8 

B 

0 

A 

2.0 

B 

1.0 

0 


A 

B;  high 

sediment  load 


Clay  Basin  Creek 
Red  Creek 

5.6 
5.6 

5.6 

0.6 

2.0 

6.4 

0 

0. 

4 

C 

B;  high 

sediment  load 

Green  River 
Jackson  Creek 
Crouse  Creek 

2.3 
0.4 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
3.8 

4.8 

0 
0 
0 

A 
A 
B 

Davenport  Creek 
Gorge  Creek 
Green  River 
Jackson  Creek 

4.0 
2.4 
4.0 
5.0 

4.0 
0 

0.4 
1.4 

3.8 
0 
0 
1.0 

0 

1. 

4. 

0 

2 
6 

B 
A 
A 
B 

Pot  Creekc 

2.4 

2.4 

0.4 

0 

C 

Sears  Creek 
Crouse  Creek 

6.2 
0.4 

1.2 
0.4 

2.0 
5.4 

0 
0 

A 
B 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


TABLE  2-4  (concluded) 


Proposed  Action  Stream  or 

Sub-component  and  Allotment Reservoir 


Public  Lands  (Miles)   Private 
Accessible     Land 
Total   to  Livestock    (Miles) 


State 
Land 


Present 


(Miles)   Water  Quality 


IMPLEMENT  IMPROVED  GRAZING  MANAGEMENT 
(continued) 

Serviceberry  Spring        Pot  Creek 


0.6 


0.6 


7.2 


Warren  Draw 


To! i vers  Creek 


2.2 


6.0 


Willow  Creek 

Clay  Basin  Creek 
Crumb  Creek 
Galloway  Creek 
0-Wi-Yu-Kuts  Creek 
Wi 1  low  Creek 

3.4 

0 

0 

0.6 

4.4 

3.4 

0 
0 

0.6 
0 

3.8 
3.8 

3.2 
3.4 
8.0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

C 

C 

c 

B 
A 

Spring  and  Fal 1 ,  With 
Regular  Spring  Deferment 

Bealer  Basin-Diamond 
Gulch-Diamond  Spring 

Diamond  Gulch 
Creek 

15.4 

15.4 

2.4 

3.8 

C 

Davis  Draw-Crouse 
Reservoir-Lambson 

Calder  Pond 
Crouse  Reservoir 
Pot  Creek 

0.7 
0.2 
0.6 

0.7 
0.2 
0.6 

1.6 
4.8 
6.8 

0 

0 

10.8 

A 
A 
A 

Total  By  Ownership 
Total  streambank  and 
shoreline  miles 

104.8 
290.4 

53.1 

102.0 

25.7 

aMiles  of  streambank  rather  than  stream  miles  are  given  for  all  allotments  to  show  the  relationship  of  the 
streams  to  the  individual  allotments. 

A — Consistently  meet  State  of  Utah  standards  for  its  beneficial  use  class  for  fecal  col  i form 
and  nitrates  but  not  for  orthophosphate. 

B--0ccasional ly  exceeds  State  of  Utah  standards  for  its  beneficial  use  class  for  fecal  coliform 
and  nutrients. 

C--No  data  available. 

Intermittent 

All  but  0.5  miles  are  intermittent. 
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VEGETATION  AND  FORAGE 


The  total  annual  water  supply  on  public  lands  in  the  planning  unit  is 
approximately  130,460  acre-feet,  exclusive  of  the  Green  River.   Consumptive 
water  uses  by  livestock  and  big  game  amount  to  23  acre-feet  or  about  0.02 
percent  of  the  amount  available  annually.   Appendix  1 1-3  shows  how  consumptive 
water  use  and  total  annual  water  supply  was  calculated. 

About  36  percent  (104.8  miles)  of  the  unit's  stream  and  reservoir  shore- 
lines are  on  public  lands.   The  Green  River  flows  through  the  unit  for  26.7 
miles  and  has  a  shoreline  of  41.1  miles;  about  67  percent  (27.7  miles)  is  on 
public  lands.   Two  privately  owned  reservoirs  have  a  total  shoreline  of  4.9 
miles,  but  only  18  percent  (0.9  miles)  of  their  shoreline  is  on  public  lands. 
Livestock  are  excluded  from  51.7  miles  about  51  percent  of  public  land  stream- 
banks  and  shoreline  by  fences,  by  canyon  terrain,  or  because  the  areas  are  not 
grazed  by  livestock. 

Red  Creek  carries  an  average  of  86,123  tons  of  suspended  sediment  per 
year  into  the  Green  River  (USGS,  1971-1976).   Approximately  90  percent  of  the 
high  sediment  load  originates  in  Wyoming  (USGS,  1971-1976). 

Levels  of  fecal  coliform  bacteria  exceed  the  State  of  Utah,  Division  of 
Health,  standards  for  water  quality  on  BLM  segments  of  Crouse,  Davenport, 
Jackson,  Red,  and  Sears  Creeks.   Except  for  Sears  and  Jackson  Creeks,  most 
contamination  results  from  livestock  grazing  on  privately  owned  bottom  land, 
upstream  from  the  public  lands  (BLM,  1977).   Fecal  contamination  in  Sears 
Creek  exceeds  state  standards  when  livestock  are  not  present  and  is  believed 
to  originate  from  big  game  (BLM,  1977).   Fifty-three  percent  of  Jackson  Creek 
is  on  public  land  and  fecal  contamination  increases  as  it  flows  through  the 
public  land  section.   Increases  are  probably  due  to  livestock  grazing  along 
the  stream's  banks.   It  is  estimated  that  public  land  is  the  source  of  17 
percent  of  the  fecal  contamination  in  the  planning  unit's  waters  (BLM,  1977). 

Nutrients  (primarily  orthophosphate)  frequently  exceed  state  standards  in 
streams  for  which  data  are  available.   The  source  of  these  nutrients  is  unknown, 
but  is  believed  to  originate  from  vegetation  decomposition  (EPA,  1976). 

7.   Vegetation  and  Forage 

Vegetation  Types  and  Subtypes 

The  Three  Corners  Planning  Unit  has  eight  major  vegetation  types.   Five 
of  the  major  types  are  further  divided  into  11  subtypes  as  described  on  Table 
2-5.   Table  2-6  lists  each  type's  acreage  on  the  allotments.   Figure  2-9  shows 
the  distribution  of  the  types  and  subtypes. 

Riparian  vegetation  is  found  along  11  of  the  15  streams  in  the  planning 
unit.   The  unit's  four  other  streams  and  two  reservoirs  do  not  support  suffic- 
ient riparian  plant  species  to  be  included  in  the  type.   Table  2-7  shows  the 
amount  of  riparian  vegetation  on  public  land  in  the  planning  unit,  its  con- 
dition, and  accessibility  to  livestock. 

Composition  and  Ground  Cover 

Table  2-8  lists  the  percentage  of  vegetation  ground  cover  and  percentage 
of  desirable  plant  species  in  the  vegetation  composition  on  each  allotment. 
Desirable  species  are   those  that  contribute  most  of  the  forage  for  grazing  and 
browsing  animals,  are   perennial,  and  are   the  major  contributors  to  stable 
watershed  and  soil  conditions.   (See  Appendix  1-4  for  methodology  of  determining 
vegetation  composition  and  ground  cover.) 
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VEGETATION  AND  FORAGE 


TABLE  2-5 
Description  of  Vegetation  Types  on  the  Planning  Unit 


Vegetation  Types 
and  Subtypes 


Percent  of 
Planning  Unit  General  Location  and  Soils 


Associated  Species 


Sagebrush 

Big  Sagebrush 
Black  Sagebrush 
Rabbitbrush 


Pinyon-Juniper 
Pi  nyon-Juniper 
Juniper 


42.4 


42.4 


Com"  fer 

Douglas  fir 
Ponderosa 


7.7 


Grass 


Mountain  Shrub 
Mountain  Mahogany 
Bitterbrush 


2.8 


2.8 


Broadleaf  Trees  (Aspen)   1.0 


Greasewood 


Riparian 
Wet  Meadow 


0.5 


0.4 


Streambank  (Perennial) 


Most  common  in  valley  bottoms,  plateaus 
and  benches.   Soils  vary  from  shallow 
and  rocky  on  hillsides  and  ridges  to 
deep  and  well  drained  soils  on  valley 
bottoms. 


Generally  located  on  moderately  to 
steeply  sloping  uplands  with  shallow 
rocky  soils. 


Located  at  higher  elevations  on  shallow 
to  moderately  deep  soils  and  occasionally 
on  rocky  sites. 


Occurs  on  gently  to  moderately  sloping 
uplands  with  deep  soils. 


The  mountain  mahogany  subtype  is  generally 
located  on  moderate  to  steep  slopes  with 
shallow  soils.   The  bitterbrush  subtype 
is  found  on  slight  to  moderate  slopes 
with  moderately  deep  soils. 


Located  at  higher  elevations  around  the 
fringes  of  Douglas  fir  stands,  generally 
in  moderately  deep  soils. 

Generally  located  along  drainages  with 
with  deep  soils  in  Clay  Basin  and 
Brown  Park. 


This  type  is  restricted  to  bottomlands 
which  remain  wet  through  most  of  the 
year.   Soils  are  generally  heavy  and 
fairly  shallow  with  a  hardpan  beneath. 

Located  along  the  major  streams  and 
Green  River.   Soils  vary  from  shallow 
rocky  to  deep  alluvial  deposits. 


Antelope  bitterbrush,  rabbitbrush,  true 
mountain  mahogany,  western  wheatgrass, 
bluebunch  wheatgrass,  Indian  ricegrass, 
blue  grasses,  needlegrass,  phloxes, 
asters,  buckwheats,  bluebells,  legumes, 
and  pussytoes. 

Utah  juniper,  Rocky  Mountain  juniper, 
pinyon  pine,  big  sagebrush,  black 
sagebrush,  mountain  mahogany,  snow- 
berry,  chokecherry,  cheatgrass,  wheat- 
grasses,  ricegrass,  bluegrasses, 
asters,  phlox,  lupines,  stonecrop, 
and  buckwheat. 

Douglas  fir  subtype-- snowberry,  choke- 
cherry,  mountain  mahagony,  aspen, 
wheatgrasses,  oniongrass,  needlegrass, 
and  a  minimal  forb  cover. 

Ponderosa  pine  subtype-- juniper ,  snow- 
berry,  big  sagebrush,  bitterbrush, 
cheatgrass,  wheatgrass,  bluegrasses, 
lupines,  asters,  and  stonecrops. 

Indian  ricegrass,  bluegrasses,  wheat- 
grasses,  big  sagebrush,  lupines,  phlox, 
asters,  and  pussytoes. 

Mountain  mahogany  subtype--curl leaf 
mountain  mahogany,  big  sagebrush, 
rabbitbrush,  chokecherry,  snow- 
berry,  oniongrass,  needle-and- 
thread  grass,  western  wheatgrass, 
milkweek,  asters,  and  lupines. 

Bitterbrush  subtype—antelope  bitter- 
brush, big  sagebrush,  wheatgrasses, 
bluegrasses,  needle  grasses,  june- 
grass,  buckwheat,  and  pussytoes. 

Snowberry,  serviceberry ,  bromes, 
wheatgrasses,  bluegrasses,  and  several 
forb  species. 

Black  greasewood,  big  rabbitbrush, 
big  sagebrush,  salt  grass,  western 
wheatgrass,  seepweed. 


Sedges,  rushes,  western  wheatgrass, 
needlegrasses,  bluegrasses,  big 
sagebrush,  stonecrop,  and  iris. 


Willow,  birch,  rabbitbrush, 
sedges,  rushes,  bluegrasses. 


Source:   Three  Corners  Planning  Documents. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE   ENVIRONMENT 


TABLE  2-6 
Distribution  of  Vegetation  Types 


Public  Land 
Acres  in 
Al lotment 

Acres  of  Type  in  Allotments 

Proposed  Action 

Sagebrush 

Pinyon-Juniper     Conifer             Mountain  Shrub 

Douglas  Ponderosa         Mountain  Bitter 
P-J    Juniper   Fir     Pine    Grass    Mahogany  brush 

Broadleaf 
Trees  (Aspen) 

Grease 
Wood 

Riparian 

Sub-component 
and  Al lotment 

Big 
Sage 

Black  Rabbit 
Sage   brush 

Wet  Streambank 
Meadow  (Perennial) 

CONTINUATION  OF 

EXISTING  MANAGEMENT       27,530 

No  Livestock  Grazing      2,860 


Rye  Grass  2,860 

Continue  Allotment- 
Wide  Grazing 

Spring  (April 

and  May  only)        20,595 

Bridgeport         8,298 

Taylor  Flat-Watson  12,297 

Spring  and  Fall 


(Begin  in  June) 
Cove 
West  Cow 


2,280 
2,050 
230 


29,031 
695 

695 


6,746 
3,865 
2,881 


(Begin  in  May) 

5,475 

3,375 

Bowery  Spring 

1,240 

1,240 

Gadson  Oraw- 
Gerber  Spring 

1,710 

556 

Highway 

440 

336 

McKee  Spring 

880 

517 

Natural  Lake 

1,125 

646 

Smokem-up 

80 

80 

Spring-Summer-Fa 
(Begin  in  May  or 

11 
June) 

4,220 

2,143 

Bates  Spring 

320 

320 

Beaver  Dam 

280 

13 

Blair  Basin 

360 

East  Cow 

590 

40 

Log  Cabin 

500 

Mail  Draw 

790 

606 

Mame's  Hole-Bear 
Hollow 

1,380 

1,164 

Spring-Summer 

457 
457 


3,000  164  11,864 
1,805 

1,805 


15,452  4,386  1,539 
360 

360 


164   4,830     8,341 

164     585     3,520 

4,245     4,821 


391 


28 


363 


80 


80 


926    439    200 


926 


200 


439 

184  1,074    270 

153 

90    230 
430     40 
345 
184 

66 

1,202 
972 
230 


3,311 


796 


104 


1,411 


134 


134 


104      40 


104 


40 


40 


40 


315 


343 
343 


155 

160 

278 
278 


491 


114 


445 


32 

348 

32 

132 

216 

114 


114 
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VEGETATION  AND  FORAGE 


TABLE  2-6  (continued) 


Public  Land 
Acres  in 
Al lotment 

Acres  of  Type  in  Allotments 

Proposed  Action 

Sagebrush 

Pinyon-Juniper     Conifer              Mountain  Shrub 

Douglas  Ponderosa         Mountain  Bitter 
P-J    Juniper   Fir     Pine    Grass     Mahogany  brush 

Broadleaf 
Trees  (Aspen) 

Grease 
Wood 

Riparian 

Sub-component 
and  Allotment 

Big 
Sage 

Black  Rabbit 
Sage   brush 

Wet   Streambank 
Meadow  (perennial) 

CONTINUATION  OF  EXISTING  MANAGEMENT 
^continued) 

Continue  Existing  Improved  Management 


Rest  Rotation 


1 2 , 008 


2,755 


245 


6,001    795    122      748 


748 


Hoy  Mountain 
(Spring,  Summer, 
Fall  Grazing) 

3,550 

1,099 

795 

122 

Red  Creek  (Spring 
Grazing) 

8,458 

1,656 

245 

6,001 

Deferred  Rotation 

15,430 

9,170 

169 

4,499 

836 

450 

340 


340 


446 


446 


459 


459 


97 


47 


306 


Dry  Creek-South  Pot 
Creek-Wi Id  Mountain 
(Spring,  Summer,  Fall 
Grazing)  15, 


Deferred  Rotation 
and  Rest  Rotation 


12,100 


Ruple  Cabin  (Spring, 
Summer  Grazing)     12, 


100 


IMPLEMENT  IMPROVED 


,385 
,385 


GRAZING  MANAGEMENT 

115,568 

43,314 

Spring,  Summer,  and 
Fal 1 ,  with  Regular 
Spring  Deferment 

103,788 

37,070 

Clay  Basin- 
Antelope  Flat- 
Goslin  Mountain 

28,302 

19,537 

Gadson 

990 

633 

Hatch  Cove 

2,970 

1,105 

Hoy  Flat 

10,090 

663 

Jackson  Draw- 

Crouse  Canyon- 
Dry  Hoi  low 

8,812 

2,502 

Little  Hole 

7,184 

1,106 

Offield  Mountain 

6,930 

396 

Pot  Creek 

1,660 

147 

School  Bus 

1,480 

1,079 

Sears  Canyon- 
Marshall  Draw 

10,400 

2,164 

Serviceberry 
Spring 

1,930 

737 

Shiner 

1,780 

252 

Warren  Draw 

7,270 

786 

Wi 1  low  Creek 

13,990 

5,963 

169 
2,195 
2,195 
4,612 


1,638 

126 

1,321 


4,499 

836 

450 

306 

2,455 

40 

497 

1,874 

2,455 

40 

497 

1,874 

14,566 

17 

,108 

5 

,604 

2 

,676 

2,013 

322 
322 
3,131     1,347 


332 


332 


497 


4,362      31,562    16,485  5,156  2,676     1,895      3,131       417      334 


7,614 

3,804 
5,044 
5,374 


6,544 


544 


1,987 


205 

479 

198  746 

17  337 

184  1,228 


206 


1,277 


4,870 

767 

531 

570 

1,279 

54 

3,577 

730 

2,169 

5,137 

1,319 

365 


75 


819 


507 


299 


195 


508 


508 


508 


192 


192 


231 


789 


40 
90 


299 

101 
195 

1,747 


186 


72 


262 


22 


8 
32 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE   ENVIRONMENT 


TABLE  2-6  (concluded) 


Public  Lands 
Acres  in 
Al  lotment 

Acres  of  Type  in  Allotments 

Proposed  Action 

Sagebrush 

Pinyon-Juniper     Conifer             Mountain  Shrub 

Douglas  Ponderosa         Mountain  Bitter 
P-J    Juniper   Fir    Pine    Grass    Mahogany  brush 

Broadleaf 
Trees  (Aspen) 

Grease 
Wood 

Riparian 

Sub-component 
and  Al lotment 

Big 
Sage 

Black  Rabbit 
Saqe   brush 

Wet   Streambank 
Meadow  (perennial) 

IMPLEMENT  IMPROVED  GRAZING  MANAGEMENT 
(continued) 

Spring  and  Fal 1 ,  With 
Regular  Periodic  Spring 
Deferment  11,780 

Bealer  Basin-Diamond 
Gulch-Diamond  Spring  5,650 


Cooper  Draw 

Davis  Draw-Crouse 
Reservoir-Lambson 


2,480 
3,650 


6,244 

2,460 
1  ,562 

2,222 


250 
250 


3,004 

1,490 
918 

596 


623    448 
520 


103    448 


930 


163 


lit 


163 


637 


Total  Acres  Per  Subtype   190,536    73,040     7,612  164  48,235    32,560  10,350  4,215    5,324      3,927     1,451    1,908         999     114 
Total  Acres  Per  Type  80,816  80,795         14,565       5,324        5,378  1,908         999        751 


Source:   Three  Corners  Planning  Documents. 
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VEGETATION  AND  FORAGE 


TABLE  2-7 
Amount  and  Condition  of  Riparian  Vegetation 


Miles 

of  Bank 

Acres 

on  Public  Land 
Accessible 

Accessible 

Proposed  Action 

Public 

to 

to 

Condition 
Rating 

Sub-component  and  Allotment   Stream 

Land 

Livestock 

Total 

Livestock 

CONTINUATION  OF  EXISTING  1 

MANAGEMENT 

Continue  Allotment-Wide 

Grazing 

Spring 

Beaver  Dam 

Pot  Creek 

0.0 

0.0 

114 

114 

Good 

Bridgeport 

Green  River 

6.5 

3.8 

125 

92 

Good 
n/a 

Wi 1  low  Creek 

1.2 

1.2 

7 

7 

Taylor  Flat-Watson 

Sears  Creek 

3.2 

3.0 

7 

6 

n/a 

Toliver  Creek 

5.4 

5.4 

20 

20 

Good 

Green  River 

10.6 

0.0 

170 

46 

Good 

Crouse  Creek 

4.2 

0.0 

19 

0 

Good 

Sub  Total 
Continue  Existing  Improved  Management 
Red  Creek 

Ruple  Cabin 
Sub-Total 
IMPLEMENT  IMPROVED  GRAZING  MANAGEMENT 


Bealer  Basin-Diamond 
Gulch-Diamond  Spring 

Clay  Basin-Antelope 
Flat-Goslin  Mountain 

Davis  Draw-Crouse 
Reservoir-Lambson 


31.1 


Jackson  Draw-Crouse 
Canyon-Dry  Hollow 


Little  Hole 


Offield  Mountain 


Diamond  Gulch 
Creek 

15. 

4 

Clay  Basin  Creek 
Red  Creek 

5. 
5. 

6 
6 

Calder  Pond 

0. 

7 

Crouse  Reservoir 
Pot  Creek 

0. 
0. 

2 

6 

Crouse  Creek 
Green  River 
Jackson  Creek 

0. 
2. 
0. 

0 
3 

4 

Davenport  Creek 
Gorge  Creek 
Green  River 
Jackson  Creek 

4. 
2. 
4. 
5. 

0 

4 
0 
0 

Pot  Creek 

2. 

4 

13.4 


15.4 


5.6 

0.6 

0.7 
0.2 
0.6 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

4.0 
0.0 
0.4 
1.4 

2.4 


462 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

38 

2 

3 
15 
54 
18 


285 


Green  River 

4.3 

0.0 

97 

73 

Good 

Red  Creek 

2.4 

1.6 

0 

0 

n/a 

Pot  Creek 

0.6 

0.6 

0 

0 

n/a 

7.3 

2.2 

97 

73 

-- 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

3 

0 

10 

5 


n/a 


n/a 

n/a 

n/a 
n/a 
n/a 

n/a 

Good 

Good 

Fair 
Good 
Good 
Fair 

n/a 
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TABLE  2-7  (concluded) 


Miles 

of  Banka 

Acres 

on  Public 
Accessi 

Land 
ble 

Accessible 

Proposed  Action 

Public 

to 

to 

Condition 
Rating 

Sub-component  and  Allotment 

Stream 

Land 

Livestock 

Total 

Livestock 

Sears  Canyon- 

Crouse  Creek 

0.4 

0.4 

2 

2 

Fair 

Marshall  Draw 

Sears  Creek 

6.2 

1.2 

20 

3 

Good 

Serviceberry  Spring 

Pot  Creek 

0.6 

0.6 

0 

0 

n/a 

Warren  Draw 

Tol iver  Creek 

2.2 

0.0 

8 

0 

Good 

Wi 1  low  Creek 

Clay  Basin  Creek 

3.4 

3.4 

0 

0 

n/a 

Crumb  Creek 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

n/a 

Galloway  Creek 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

n/a 

O-Wi-Yu-Kuts  Creek 

0.6 

0.6 

2 

2 

Good 

Wi 1  low  Creek 

4.4 

0.0 

30 

30 

Good 

Sub  Total 

66.4 

37.5 

192 

55 

-- 

TOTAL 

104.8 

53.1 

751 

413 

-- 

Source:   Three  Corners  Planning  Documents. 
Mileage  includes  both  banks. 


'BLM,  1978. 

"n/a  =  not  applicable. 
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Grasses 


Percent  Composition 


Forbs 


Proposed  Action 
Sub-component  and  Allotment 


Vegetative 

Ground   Blue- 
Cover  (%)  grass 


Needle-  Blue- 

and-   Letterman  Columbia  Indian  bunch  Western  Crested 

Elk    June-  Thread  Needle-  Needle-  Rice-  Wheat-  Wheat-  Wheat- 

Sedge   grass   Grass   grass  grass  grass  grass  grass  grass 


Arrow- 
leaf 

Balsam 
root  Daisy 


Lupine  Phlox   brush 


Curl  leaf     True 

Mountain   Mountain      Big        Black 

Mahogany   Mahogany   Sagebrush3   Sagebrush 


CONTINUATION  OF  EXISTING  MANAGEMENT 
No  Livestock  Grazing 

Rye  Grass  25 

Continue  Allotment-Wide  Grazing 
Spring  (April  and  May  only) 

Bridgeport  10 

Taylor  Flat-Watson  20 

Spring  and  Fa! 1  (Begin  in  May) 


Bowery  Spring 

25 

8 

Gadson  Draw-Gerber  Sp 

ring 

14 

5 

Highway 

17 

4 

McKee  Spring 

30 

3 

Natural  Lake 

15 

17 

Smokem-up 

20 

2 

Spring-Summer-Fall 

(Beg 

in  in 

May  or  June) 

Bates  Spring 

20 

7 

Beaver  Dam 

30 

9 

Blair  Basin 

8 

- 

East  Cow 

15 

11 

Log  Cabin 

25 

9 

Mail  Draw 

25 

9 

Maine's  Hole-Bear 

Hon 

>W 

23 

6 

Spring-Summer  (Begin  in 

June 

Cove 

15 

12 

West  Cow 

15 

11 

Continue  Existing  Improved 

Management 

Rest  Rotation 

Hoy  Mountain  (Spring, 
Summer,  Fall  Grazing) 

18 

20 

Red  Creek  (Spring  Grazing) 

Deferred  Rotation 

Dry  Creek-South  Pot 
Creek-Wild  Mountain 
(Spring,  Summer,  Fall 
Grazing) 


- 

2 

2 

10 

5 

- 

- 

13 

2 

2 

2 

- 

1 

1 

5 

20 

- 

6 

4 

1 

1 

10 

10 

3 

- 

55 

- 

21 

- 

55 

- 

26 

- 

65 

- 

40 

2 

23 

- 

64 

- 

50 

- 

10 

1 

30 

3 

- 

- 

5 

- 

30 

- 

50 

TABLE  2-8 
Composition  of  Oesireable  Plants  and  Vegetation  Ground  Cover 


Serviceb'jrry   Snowberry 


Total 
Composition 
of  Desireable 
Plants 


Proposed  Action 
Sub-component  and  Allotment 


CONTINUATION  OF  EXISTING  MANAGEMENT 
No  Livestock  Grazing 

Rye  Grass 
Continue  Allotment-Wide  Grazing 
Spring  (April  and  May  only) 


-- 

-- 

36 

Bridgeport 

86 

Taylor  Flat-Watson 
Sprinq  and  Fall  (Beqin  in  May) 

- 

- 

74 

Bowery  Spring 

2 

5 

83 

Gadson  Draw-Gerber  Spring 

- 

- 

62 

Highway 

7 

5 

84 

McKee  Spring 

1 

1 

74 

Natural  Lake 

- 

- 

61 

Smokem-up 

8 

7 

76 

Spring-Summer-Fall  (Begin  in  May 
or  June) 
Bates  Spring 

- 

- 

46 

Beaver  Dam 

2 

- 

74 

Blair  Basin 

20 

17 

61 

East  Cow 

15 

10 

52 

Log  Cabin 

5 

15 

92 

Mail  Draw 

3 

2 

58 

Mame's  Hole-Bear  Hollow 
Spring-Summer  (Beqin  in  June) 

7 

7 

72 

Cove 

20 

17 

61 

West  Cow 

Continue  Existing  Improved  Management 

Rest  Rotation 

Hoy  Mountain  (Spring, 
Summer,  Fall  Grazing) 

Red  Creek  (Spring  Grazing) 

Deferred  Rotation 

Dry  Creek-South  Pot 
Creek-Wild  Mountain 
(Spring,  Summer,  Fall 
Grazing) 


TABLE  2-8  (concluded) 


Percent  Composition 


Forbs 


Proposed  Action 
Sub-component  and  Allotment 


CONTINUATION  OF  EXISTING  MANAGEMENT 
(continued) 

Deferred  Rotation  and 


Needle-  Blue- 
Vegetative                   and-  Letterman  Columbia  Indian  bunch  Western  Crested 
Ground   Blue-    Elk    June-  Thread  Needle-   Needle-  Rice-  Wheat-  Wheat-  Wheat- 
Cover  (%)  grass   Sedge   grass   Grass   grass    grass  grass  grass  grass   grass 


Rest  Rotation 


Ruple  Cabin  (Spring, 
Summer  Grazing) 


IMPLEMENT  IMPROVED  GRAZING  MANAGEMENT 


Spring,  Summer,  and  Fall,  with  Regular 
Spring  Deferment 


Clay  Basin-Antelope 


Flat-Goslin  Mountain 

25 

9 

Gadson 

20 

17 

Hatch  Cove 

15 

13 

Hoy  Flat 

17 

20 

Jackson  Draw-Crouse 

Canyon-Dry  Hollow 

23 

9 

Little  Hole 

30 

7 

Offield  Mountain 

17 

16 

Pot  Creek 

9 

10 

School  Bus 

20 

2 

Sears  Canyon-Marshall 

Draw   30 

6 

Serviceberry  Spring 

20 

1 

Shiner 

25 

3 

Warren  Draw 

25 

3 

Wi 1  low  Creek 

27 

7 

Spring  and  Fall,  With  Regular  Spring 
Deferment 


Bealer  Basin-Diamond 
Gulch-Diamond  Spring 


Cooper  Draw 


Davis  Draw-Crouse 
Reservoir-Lambson 


6 

3 

4 

14 

6 

7 

- 

4 

1 

6 

1 

10 

6 

7 

1 

6 
1 

Arrow- 

leaf 
Balsam 

root  Daisy  lupine 


Bitter- 
brush 


1 

3 

2 

- 

3 

-- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

3 

2 

- 

2 

4 

- 

- 

18 

- 

8 

3 

- 

- 

4 

- 

2 

3 

2 

1 

5 

- 

2 

15 

2 

3 

4 

4 

3 

15 

Only  up  to  30  percent  of  the  composition  of  big  sagebrush  is  considered  desireable.   If  the  composition  is  made  up  of  more  than  30  percent  sagebrush  only 
30  percent  is  considered  in  the  total  composition  column. 


Curl  leaf 
Mountain 
Mahogany 


True 

Mountain      Big 
Mahogany   Sagebrush 


Black 
Sagebrush 


Serviceberry   Snowberry 


-- 

36 

14 

2 

7 

26 

10 

- 

25 

1 

51 

5 

32 

- 

6 

1 

38 

- 

65 

5 

30 

- 

60 

3 

38 

- 

52 

- 

17 

Total 
Composition 

of  Desireable 
Plants 


- 

-- 

83 

5 

2 

84 

3 

- 

91 

2 

2 

74 

3 

3 

65 

3 

1 

77 

- 

- 

67 

2 

2 

67 

6 

6 

57 

6 

7 

82 

- 

2 

64 

12 

2 

81 

6 

2 

70 

- 

1 

87 

Proposed  Action 
Sub-component  and  Allotment 


CONTINUATION  OF  EXISTING  MANAGEMENT 
(continued) 

Deferred  Rotation  and 
Rest  Rotation 

Ruple  Cabin  (Spring 
Summer  Grazing) 

IMPLEMENT  IMPROVED  GRAZING  MANAGEMENT 

Spring,  Summer,  and  Fall,  with 
Regular  Spring  Deferment 

Clay  Basin-Antelope 
Flat-Goslin  Mountain 


Gadson 

Hatch  Cove 

Hoy  Flat 

Jackson  Draw-Crouse 
Canyon-Dry  Hoi  low 

Little  Hole 

Offield  Mountain 

Pot  Creek 

School  Bus 

Sears  Canyon-Marshall  Draw 

Serviceberry  Spring 

Shiner 

Warren  Draw 

Wi 1  low  Creek 

Spring  and  Fall,  With  Regular 
Spring  Deferment 

Bealer  Basin-Diamond 
Gulch-Diamond  Spring 

Cooper  Draw 

Davis  Draw-Crouse 

Reservoir-Lambson 


VEGETATION  AND  FORAGE 


Key  Species 

A  key  plant  species  is  relatively  abundant  or  potentially  abundant  in  an 
area,    relatively  palatable  to  livestock  or  wildlife,  and  serves  as  an  indicator 
of  changes  in  the  vegetation  complex.   Table  2-9  lists  the  planning  unit's  key 
species  and  dates  of  growth  stages.   (Each  allotment's  key  species  are  listed 
in  Appendix  1-2. ) 

Threatened  and  Endangered  Plant  Species 

In  1975,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  published  a  list  of  candidate 
plant  species  to  be  considered  for  threatened  or  endangered  status  (40  F.R. 
27824-27924).   In  1976,  about  1,700  plant  species  were  proposed  by  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  for  endangered  status  (41  F.R.  24523-24572).   The  rule 
making  on  this  proposal  is  still  in  progress. 

To  date,  two  Utah  plant  species  have  been  officially  listed;  one  is 
listed  as  threatened,  the  other  as  endangered.   Neither  of  these  species  occur 
in  or  near  the  planning  unit. 

Table  2-10  lists  proposed  and  candidate  threatened  or  endangered  plant 
species  which  are  known  to  occur,  or  are  likely  to  occur,  within  the  planning 
unit.   These  species  were  listed  in  the  1975  or  1976  Federal  Registers. 
Information  for  these  species  is  not  complete  because  there  has  been  no  inten- 
sive floristic  inventory  of  the  planning  unit. 

Forage  Production 

Total  vegetation  production  on  the  planning  unit  is  unknown.   A  forage 
survey  has  been  conducted,  however,  and  is  used  as  an  indicator  of  forage  pro- 
duction.  About  38  percent  (71,525  acres)  of  the  planning  unit  was  surveyed  in 
1958  and  the  remaining  62  percent  (119,011  acres)  in  1976.   Spot  checks  in 
1976  on  the  area  surveyed  in  1958  verified  the  reliability  of  the  older  survey. 
The  forage  survey  was  conducted  under  the  "ocular  reconnaissance"  guidelines 
(see  Appendix  1-4). 

The  survey  calculated  the  total  amount  of  forage  available  for  livestock 
and  was  modified  to  indicate  forage  for  big  game  (see  Appendix  1-4).   No 
forage  was  identified  specifically  for  other  uses,  including  small  animals, 
but  vegetation  and  forage  for  other  uses  was  included  in  the  calculations  of 
proper  forage  use. 

Based  on  the  surveys,  livestock  forage  production  on  the  planning  unit's 
public  lands  is  estimated  to  be  25,993  AUMs.   In  addition  to  the  survey  of 
forage,  8,350  non-competitive  AUMs  are  being  used  by  big  game  (see  Appendix 
1-3).   Because  forage  conditions  are  either  static  or  improving  on  all  parts 
of  the  planning  unit  (BLM,  1978),  it  is  assumed  that  a  total  of  34,343  AUMs 
are  available.   Table  2-11  shows  forage  production  by  individual  allotment. 

Forage  Condition 

Ecological  range  condition  is  determined  by  the  current  productivity  of  a 
range  relative  to  what  that  range  is  naturally  capable  of  producing.   Ecological 
range  condition  is  not  known  for  the  planning  unit.   Forage  conditions,  however, 
are  known;  and  therefore  this  environmental  statement  deals  only  with  forage 
condition.   Forage  condition  is  the  present  state  of  health  of  a  range  based 
on  the  amount  and  quality  of  forage  it  is  capable  of  producing  for  grazing 
animals,  including  wildlife.   It  is  expressed  as  good,  fair,  or  poor,  based  on 
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TABLE  2-9 
Key  Species  and  Dates  of  Growth  Stages 


Start       Peak  of      Seed        Seed 
Start  Growth Flowering Flowering Ripe Dissemination   Regrowth 


Species 


Big  Sagebrush 
Black  Sagebrush 


Above  7,000'  3/30 
Above  7,000'  3/30 


True  Mountain-Mahogany   Below  7,000'  4/10 

Above  7,000'  4/20 


Antelope  Bitterbrush 
Crested  Wheatgrass 
Western  Wheatgrass 
Bluebunch  Wheatgrass 
Indian  Ricegrass 


Below  7,000'  4/15 

Above  7,000'  4/25 

Below  7,000'  3/20 

Above  7,000'  4/1 

Below  7,000'  4/10 

Above  7,000'  4/10 

Below  7,000'  4/1 

Above  7,000'  4/10 

Below  7,000'  4/1 

Above  7,000'  4/10 


Needle-and-Thread  Grass  Below  7,000'  3/20 

Above  7,000'  4/1 


Columbia  Needlegrass 
Letterman  Needlegrass 


Below  7,000'  3/20 

Above  7,000'  4/1 

Below  7,000'  3/20 

Above  7,000'  4/1 


7/20 

9/1 

10/1 

10/15 

Continuous 

7/20 

9/1 

10/1 

10/15 

Continuous 

5/15 
5/25 

5/25 
6/5 

6/20 
6/30 

7/15 
7/15 

Continuous 

5/20 
5/30 

6/1 
6/10 

6/20 
6/30 

7/5 
7/15 

Continuous 

5/10 
5/20 

5/25 
6/5 

6/15 
6/25 

7/1 
7/10 

8/15  until 
frost 

6/1 

6/1 

6/15 
6/15 

7/5 
7/5 

7/20 
7/20 

8/15  until 
frost 

5/20 
6/1 

6/5 
6/15 

6/25 
7/5 

7/10 
7/20 

Negl igible 

6/1 
6/10 

6/15 
6/25 

7/1 
7/10 

7/20 

8/1 

Negl igible 

5/10 
5/20 

5/25 
6/5 

6/20 
6/30 

7/5 
7/15 

Negl igible 

5/10 
5/20 

5/25 
6/5 

6/20 
6/30 

7/5 
7/15 

Negl igible 

5/10 
5/20 

5/25 
6/5 

6/20 
6/30 

7/5 
7/15 

Negl igible 

Source:   Three  Corners  Planning  Documents. 
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TABLE  2-10 

Proposed  or  Candidate  Threatened  and  Endangered  Plant  Species 
That  Have  Been  Collected  or  May  Occur  in  the  Planning  Unit 

Candidate  Threatened  Species 

1.  Cryptantha  stricta  Family:  Boraginaceae 

Cover  type:   Unknown. 

Special  Habitat  Requirements:   "Clay  or  shale  of  the  transition 

zone"  (Welch-Moore,  1973). 
Elevation:   Unknown. 

Abundance:  Widespread  throughout  NE  Utah:   common. 
Flower  Time:   Unknown 

Note:  Collected  in  1978  from  several  localities  in  the  Three  Corners 
Planning  Unit. 

2.  Arabis  demissa  var.  languida  Family:   Brassicaceae 

Cover  Type:   Sagebrush  and  juniper. 
Special  Habitat  Requirements:   Limestone  outcrops. 
Elevation:   6,000-7,500  feet. 
Abundance:   Rare,  endemic. 
Flower  Time:  May-June. 

Note:  Collected  in  1978  in  the  Antelope  Flat-Goslin  Mountain- 
Clay  Basin  Allotment. 

3.  Arabis  demissa  var.  russeola      Family:   Brassicaceae 

Cover  Type:   Pi nyon- juniper  and  sagebrush 
Special  Habitat  Requirements:   Limestone  hills. 
Elevation:   5,500-7,500  feet. 
Abundance:   Rare,  endemic. 
Flower  Time:  May- June. 

4.  Eriogonum  saurinum  Family:   Polygonaceae 

Cover  Type:   Juniper  and  sagebrush 

Special  Habitat  Requirements:   Steep  hillsides  and  ridges  of  Mowry 

shale- acid  soil. 
Elevation:   5,200-7,000  feet. 

Abundance:   Locally  common,  edaphically  restricted. 
Flower  Time:   Late  July  to  September. 

5.  Eriogonum  viridulum         Family:   Polygonaceae 

Cover  Type:   Salt  bush  and  sagebrush;  pinyon- juniper  also 

understory  of  ponderosa  pine  forest. 
Special  Habitat  Requirements:  Clay  hills  and  flats. 
Elevation:   5,800-7,700  feet. 
Abundance:  Common,  but  Uinta  Basin  endemic. 
Flower  Time:   July-September. 
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Table  2-10  (continued) 


Candidate  Threatened  Species  (continued) 

6.   Penstemon  acaulis  Family:  Scrophulariaceae 

Cover  Type:   Unknown. 

Special  Habitat  Requirements:  Gravelly,  rocky  hills  and  ridge  tops. 
Elevation:   5,500-7,200  feet. 
Abundance:  Unknown,  endemic. 
Flower  Time:   Unknown 

Note:  Collected  in  1978  in  the  Bridgeport  Allotment.3 
Apparently  very  rare. 

Proposed  Endangered  Species 

1.  Parthenium  ligulatum  Family:  Asteraceae 

Cover  Type:  Unknown. 

Special  Habitat  Requirements:  Gypseous  shale-selenium  rich  soils; 

bare  clayey  and  gravely  knolls  on  ridges 
Elevation:  5,400-6,500  feet. 
Abundance:  Endemic. 
Flower  Time:  May-June. 

Note:  Widespread  on  Green  River  Shales;  first  collected  in  Daggett 
County  in  1978  in  the  Bridgeport  Allotment. 

2.  Cryptantha  breviflora  Family:  Boraginaceae 

Cover  Type:  Pi nyon- juniper 

Special  Habitat  Requirement:  Heavy  clay  soils,  dry  rocky  hillsides- 
Green  River  Shale  Formation. 
Elevation:  5,000-5,800  feet. 
Abundance:   Locally  common-common  throughout  Uintah  Basin  but  endemic 

to  Uintah  Basin. 
Flower  Time:  May-July. 

3.  Astragalus  detritalis  Family:  Fabaceae 

Cover  Type:  Open  stands  of  Utah  juniper  and  sagebrush. 

Special  Habitat  Requirements:  Cobblestone  bluff,  barren  knolls, 

hilltops,  and  gullied  badlands  (on 
shale,  sandstone,  or  stone  alluvial 
clay);  not  restricted  edaphically. 

Elevation:  5,200-9,000  feet. 

Abundance:   Local  but  forming  colonies  in  scattered  stations,  endemic 
to  Uintah  Basin. 

Flower  Time:  May-June. 
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Table  2-10  (concluded) 


Proposed  Endangered  Plants  (continued) 

4.  Astragalus  saurinus  Family:  Fabaceae 

Cover  Type:   Unknown. 

Special  Habitat  Requirements:  Morrison,  Carmel  Formations;  canyon 

benches  and  saddles  or  draws  of  gullied 
badlands;  in  sandy  clay  soils  derived 
from  weathered  sandstones.   Literature 
indicates  that  it  also  occurs  on 
Moenkopi  Formation. 

Elevation:  4,850-5,400  feet. 

Abundance:   Local,  forming  colonies  endemic  and  edaphically 
restricted. 

Flower  Time:   Late  April  to  July. 

5.  Oxytropis  obnapiformis  Family:   Fabaceae 

Cover  Type:   Pi nyon- juniper  and  Cottonwood. 

Special  Habitat  Requirements:  Dry  sandy  areas  at  mid-elevations;  sand 

hills  and  bluffs. 
Elevation:   5,900-8,000  feet. 
Abundance:   Rare. 
Flower  Time:   Unknown 
Note:  Collected  in  1978  in  the  Brigeport  Allotment3. 

Source:  U.S.F.S.  (Intermountain  Region)  "Data  Summary  of  Proposed  Endangered 
or  Threatened  Plant  Species,"  September,  1977. 
"Utah  Plants"  (Welsh-Moore,  1973). 

BLM,  1978,  Memorandum  to  District  Manager,  Vernal,  from  Elizabeth  Neese, 
Range  Tech.  (Botanist),  July  14,  1978  (Appendix  II-4). 

Federally  proposed  for  endangered  status  in  Federal  Register,  Vol.  41, 
No.  117,  Wednesday,  June  16,  1976,  pp.  24523-24572. 
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TABLE  2-11 
Estimated  Forage  Production  and  Condition 


Forage 

Production  (AUMs) 

Forage 
Good 

Condition 
Fair 

Proposed  Action 
Sub-component  and  Allotment 

Total 

Inventoried 

0therb 

(Acres) 
Poor 

CONTINUATION  OF  EXISTING  MANAGEMENT 

14,390 

11,031 

3,359 

26,406 

42,763 

5,799 

No  Livestock  Grazing 

508 

179 

329 

539 

2,321 

0 

Rye  Grass 

508 

179 

329 

539 

2,321 

0 

Continue  Allotment-Wide  Grazing 

6,317 

4,520 

1,797 

25,867 

40,442 

4,539 

Spring  (April  and  May  only) 

2,935 

1,619 

1,316 

5,197 

10,859 

4,539 

Bridgeport 

794 

389 

405 

0 

3,759 

4,539 

Taylor  Flat-Watson 

2,141 

1,230 

911 

5,197 

7,100 

0 

Spring  and  Fall  (Begin  in  May) 

2,046 

1,820 

226 

4,141 

1,334 

0 

Bowery  Spring 

638 

535 

103 

1,240 

0 

0 

Gadson  Draw-Gerber  Spring 

494 

413 

81 

1,310 

400 

0 

Highway 

200 

197 

3 

150 

290 

0 

McKee  Spring 

413 

406 

7 

760 

120 

0 

Natural  Lake 

275 

250 

25 

681 

444 

0 

Smokem-up 

26 

19 

7 

0 

80 

0 

Spring-Summer-Fall  (Begin  in 

May  or  June) 

890 

742 

148 

2,639 

1,581 

0 

Bates  Spring 

112 

105 

7 

60 

260 

0 

Beaver  Dam 

135 

124 

11 

80 

200 

0 

Blair  Basin 

58 

40 

18 

240 

120 

0 

East  Cow 

104 

75 

29 

0 

590 

0 

Log  Cabin 

108 

88 

20 

195 

305 

0 

Mail  Draw 

170 

135 

35 

684 

106 

0 

Maine's  Hole-Bear  Hollow 

203 

175 

28 

1,380 

0 

0 

Spring-Summer  (Begin  in  June) 

446 

339 

107 

1,929 

351 

0 

Cove 

420 

323 

97 

1,929 

121 

0 

West  Cow 

26 

16 

10 

0 

230 

0 
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TABLE  2-11  (continued) 


Forage  Production  (AUMs) 

Proposed  Action 
Sub-component  and  Allotment 

Total      Inventoried      Other 

Forage  Condition  (Acres) 
Good     Fair     Poor 

CONTINUATION  OF  EXISTING  MANAGEMENT 
(continued) 

Continue  Existing  Improved  Management  7,565 

Rest  Rotation  2,265 

Hoy  Mountain  (Spring,  Summer, 

Fall  Grazing)  781 

Red  Creek  (Spring  Grazing)       1,484 

Deferred  Rotation  2,359 

Dry  Creek-South  Pot  Creek- 
Wild  Mountain  (Spring, 
Summer,  Fall  Grazing)  2,359 

Deferred  Rotation  and 


6,332 
1,677 

637 
1  ,040 
1  ,906 

1,906 


1,233 

11,961 

26,317 

1,260 

588 

6,015 

4,733 

1,260 

144 

1,866 

1,210 

474 

444 

4,149 

3,523 

786 

453 

676 

14,754 

0 

453 


676   14,754 


Rest  Rotation 

2,941 

2,749 

192 

5,270 

6,830 

0 

Ruple  Cabin  (Spring,  Summer 
Grazing) 

2,941 

2,749 

192 

5,270 

6,830 

0 

IMPLEMENT  IMPROVED  GRAZING  MANAGEMENT 

19,953 

14,962 

4,991 

29,403 

83,522 

2,616 

Spring,  Summer,  and  Fall, 
with  Periodic  Spring  Deferment 

15,767 

11,146 

4,621 

22,752 

78,420 

2,616 

Clay  Basin-Antelope  Flat- 

Goslin  Mountain  4,915 

Gadson  340 

Hatch  Cove  642 

Hoy  Flat  752 

Jackson  Draw-Crouse 

Canyon-Dry  Hollow  1 ,704 

Little  Hole  1,361 

Offield  Mountain  580 

Pot  Creek  191 

School  Bus  293 

Sears  Canyon-Marshall  Draw  1,465 

Serviceberry  Spring  265 

Shiner  353 

Warren  Draw  965 

Willow  Creek  1 ,941 


3,265 
330 
531 
425 

1,190 
710 
330 
140 
270 

1,011 
233 
222 
785 

1,704 


1,650 

10 

111 

327 

514 

651 

250 

51 

23 

454 

32 

131 

180 

237 


724  26,326 

590  400 

1,555  1,373 

272  9,818 


2,962 

4,449 

3,794 

322 

296 

3,699 

789 

1,205 

0 


5,186 
2,735 
3,136 
1,338 

663 
6,564 
1,141 

575 
7,270 


2,095   11,895 


1,252 

0 

42 

0 

664 

0 
0 
0 
521 
137 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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TABLE  2-11    (concluded) 


Forage  Production  (AUMs) 

Proposed  Action 
Sub-component  and  Allotment 

Total      Inventoried      Other 

Forage  Condition  (Acres) 
Good      Fair     Poor 

IMPLEMENT   IMPROVED  GRAZING  MANAGEMENT 


(continued) 

Spring  and  Fall,  With  Periodic  Spring 

,186 

3 

Deferment                        4 

,816 

Bealer  Basin-Diamond 

Gulch-Diamond  Spring           2 

,354 

2 

,200 

Cooper  Draw 

780 

734 

Davis  Draw-Crouse  Reservoir- 

Lambson                     1 

,052 

882 

GRAND  TOTAL                    34 

,343 

25 

,993 

370 


6,678         5,102 


0 


154  3,099  2,551  0 

46  476  2,004  0 

170  3,103  547  0 

,350  55,836  126,285  8,415 


Source:   Three  Corners  Planning  Documents. 

Forage  identified  in  BLM  surveys  of  1958  or  1976. 

Additional  forage  known  to  be  used  by  big  game,  based  on  actual  big  game  use,  fecal  analysis,  and 
lands  not  grazed  by  livestock. 
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the  percentage  of  desirable,  intermediate,  and  undesirable  plants  growing  on 
the  range  and  soil  erosion  conditions.   Desirability  is  a  function  of  whether 
the  plants  are  preferred  by  the  kind  of  grazing  animal.   Appendix  1 1-5 
describes  forage  condition  categories  and  methodology  for  determining  forage 
condition  classes. 

Table  2-11  shows  the  estimated  forage  condition  for  each  grazing  allot- 
ment within  the  Three  Corners  Planning  Unit.   There  are  8,415  acres  in  poor 
forage  condition  in  the  planning  unit.   The  areas  in  poor  condition  are  mostly 
pinyon-juniper  and  Douglas  fir  forest  and  have  little  forage  value  for  grazing 
animals.   Pinyon-juniper  and  Douglas  fir  probably  represent  the  natural  climax 
vegetation  on  these  sites  (BLM,  1979). 

Forage  Condition  Trend 

Forage  condition  trend  describes  the  changes  occurring  in  forage  condi- 
tion.  It  is  expressed  as  improving,  static,  or  declining. 

Forage  condition  trend  studies  have  been  conducted  on  five  allotments 
which  include  30  percent  of  the  planning  unit's  public  land.   Table  2-12  shows 
the  known  forage  condition  trend.   (See  Figure  2-4  for  a  comparison  of  photo- 
graphs.) Techniques  used  to  determine  trend  are  described  in  Appendix  1 1 - 6 . 

Even  though  emperical  data  is  lacking,  it  is  the  opinion  of  local  range 
technicians  and  managers,  based  on  observations,  experience,  and  comparisons 
to  similar  allotments  elsewhere,  that  conditions  are  either  static  or  improving 
on  all  allotments  in  the  planning  unit  (BLM,  1979). 

8.   Animal  Life 

Big  Game 

Principle  big  game  species  in  the  planning  unit  are  mule  deer,  elk,  and 
pronghorn  antelope.   Big  game  numbers  are  fewer  than  they  were  15  years  ago. 
Present  population  trends  for  big  game  animals  are  given  on  Table  2-13. 
Appendix  1 1 - 7  shows  the  methods  used  to  estimate  big  game  populations. 

TABLE  2-13 

Big  Game  Population  Trends 

Species Type  of  Study Trend 

Deer  Pel  let  Group  Up 

Elk  Aerial  Census  Slightly  up 

Antelope  Aerial  Census  Static 

Source:   UDWR,  1977. 
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TABLE  2-12 
Forage  Condition  Trend 


AT lotment 

Year  Study 
Establ ished 

Clay  Basin-Ar 
Flat  "Gosl in 

itel 

ope 

1955 

Mountain 

Hoy  Mountain 

1969 

Red  Creek 

1967 

Ruple  Cabin 

1967 

Taylor  Flat 
Watson 

1967 

Trend  (acres) 


Improving 


Static Peel  ining 


Total 


19,275 


43,129 


9,027 


2,039 

1,511 

4,889 

3,569 

12,100 

-- 

4,826 

7,471 

21,578 


Source:   Three  Corners  Planning  Documents. 

Trend  information  is  extrapolated  from  Clay  Basin  and  Antelope  Flat 
al lotments. 
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The  estimated  big  game  habitat  rating,  is  shown  on  Table  2-14,  was  pro- 
vided by  UDWR  professional  evaluation  by  assigned  conservation  officers. 
Neither  methodology  or  quantitative  data  were  provided. 

Estimates  indicate  that  there  are  currently  about  5,712  unallocated  AUMs 
available  to  big  game  on  the  public  lands  (see  Appendix  1-3);  therefore,  there 
should  be  little  competition  for  forage  on  public  lands.   During  1977  and 
1978,  however,  private  landowners  on  the  East  Cow,  Blair  Basin,  Cove  allot- 
ments made  three  formal  complaints  to  the  UDWR  concerning  deer  and  elk  use  of 
private  forage  in  the  planning  unit  (UDWR,  1978). 

Mule  Deer 

Virtually  the  entire  planning  unit  is  important  habitat  for  deer.   UDWR 
tagging  studies  indicate  deer  migrate  to  Clay  Basin,  Red  Creek  Flat,  Taylor 
Flat  and  the  lower  elevation  areas  of  the  Rye  Grass  and  Willow  Creek  allotments 
for  crucial  winter  ranges  from  summer  range  on  Diamond  Mountain  Plateau,  the 
Uinta  Mountains,  and  areas  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming  outside  of  the  planning 
unit  (Warren,  1973;  Franzon,  1968).   The  spring-fall  ranges  adjacent  to  the 
wintering  areas  are  used  for  fawning  areas.   Figure  2-10  shows  the  crucial 
deer  winter  range. 

Deer  numbers  were  purposely  reduced  for  a  number  of  years  to  reduce 
pressures  on  winter  range.   Populations  are  well  below  habitat  carrying  capac- 
ity, with  a  slight  upward  trend  (UDWR,  1972).   Estimated  deer  numbers  by 
allotment  are  shown  on  Table  2-15  (methodology  is  shown  in  Appendix  1 1 -  7 ) .   As 
indicated  on  Table  2-15,  2,047  deer  summer  in  the  planning  unit  and  5,266  deer 
winter  in  the  area.   Important  year-long  forage  species  include  antelope 
bitterbrush,  Saskatoon  serviceberry ,  curl  leaf  mountain  mahogany,  birchleaf 
mountain  mahogany,  big  sagebrush  and  black  sagebrush.   Succulent  vegetation 
(forbs  and  grasses)  provides  the  bulk  of  spring-fall  and  summer  forage  (UDWR, 
1956). 

BLM  and  UDWR  cooperatively  rehabilitated  about  4,000  acres  of  pinyon- 
juniper  lands  in  1964  to  improve  winter  range  on  Red  Creek-Flat  and  Taylor 
Flat  allotments.  Improved  condition  on  winter  ranges  have  resulted  from  these 
forage  development  projects,  retirement  of  livestock  preference  grazing  on  two 
allotments,  a  decline  in  the  use  of  vegetation  by  reduced  deer  populations 
through  the  1960s,  a  change  from  sheep  to  cattle  by  many  permittees,  and  a 
reduction  in  livestock  numbers. 

Winter  range  has  been  identified  as  the  limiting  factor  for  deer  in  the 
planning  unit.  The  condition  and  amount  of  winter  range  fluctuates  with  the 
severity  of  the  winter. 

Special  use  areas  important  to  deer  include  fawning  areas,  crucial  winter 
ranges  (especially  in  Clay  Basin  and  Browns  Park),  riparian  areas,  and  water 
sources. 

Elk 

Three  separate  herds  of  elk--the  Goslin  Mountain,  Three  Corners,  and 
Diamond  Mountain  populations--inhabi t  two  UDWR  hunting  units  (7  and  8A)  within 
the  planning  unit.   The  Goslin  Mountain  and  Three  Corners  populations  are 
stable  to  slightly  increasing  while  the  Diamond  Mountain  one  is  static  with  a 
slight  downward  trend  (UDWR,  1978). 

The  Goslin  Mountain  herd  (about  60  animals)  generally  spends  the  summer 
on  the  Goslin  Mountain  Plateau  and  winters  at  the  base  of  Goslin  Mountain  in 
Clay  Basin  and  Antelope  Flat  and  in  Wyoming.   The  Three  Corners  herd  (about  25 
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TABLE  2-14 
Major  Game  Species  Overall  Habitat  Rating 


Deer 


Elk 


Overal 1 
Proposed  Action            Season     Habitat 
Sub-component  and  Allotment of  Use Rati  ng 


Overal 1 
Season  Habitat 
of  Use Rating 


Antelope 


Overal 1 
Season  Habitat 
of  Use Rating 


Sage  Grouse 


Overal 1 
Season  Habitat 
of  Use Rating 


CONTINUATION  OF  EXISTING  MANAGEMENT 
No  Livestock  Grazing 
Rye  Grass 


Summer     Good 
and  Winter 


Continue  Allotment-Wide  Grazing 
Spring  (April  and  May  only) 

Bridgeport 


Winter     Good 


Fai  r 


Taylor  Flat-Watson         Winter 
Spring  and  Fal 1  (Begin  in  May) 

Bowery  Spring  Winter      Fair 

Gadson  Draw-Gerber  Spring   Winter      Fair 


Highway 


McKee  Spring 


Natural  Lake 


Smokem-up 


Winter      Fair 


Winter      Fair 


Summer     Good 
and  Winter 

Summer      Fair 
and  Winter 


Spri  ng-Summer-Fal 1  (Begin  in  May  or  June] 


Bates  Spring 

Beaver  Dam 
Blair  Basin 

East  Cow 

Log  Cabin 
Mail  Draw 


Summer      Fair 
and  Winter 

Summer      Fair 

Summer      Fair 
and  Winter 

Summer     Fair 
and  Winter 

Summer     Good 


Mame's  Hole-Bear  Hollow     Summer     Good 

and  Winter 


Spring-Summer  (Begin  in  June) 
Cove 


West  Cow 


Summer      Fair 
and  Winter 

Summer      Fair 
and  Winter 


Summer     Good 
and  Winter 


Winter      Fair 


Summer 


Fai  r 


Summer      Fair 
and  Winter 

Summer      Fair 
and  Winter 

Summer     Good 
and  Winter 

Summer      Fair 
and  Winter 


Summer  Fair 
and  Winter 

Summer  Fair 

Summer  Fair 
and  Winter 

Summer  Fair 
and  Winter 

Summer  Good 

Summer  Fair 
and  Winter 

Summer  Good 

and  Winter  Fair 


Summer      Fair 
and  Winter 

Summer      Fair 
and  Winter 


Summer     Good 
and  Winter 


Summer      Fair 


Summer      Fair 
and  Winter  and  good 


Summer      Fair 
and  Winter 

Summer      Fair 
and  winter 


Summer      Fair 


Summer      Fair 


Summer      Fair 

Summer     Good 
and  Winter  Fair 


Summer     Fair 
and  Winter 


Summer     Good 
and  Winter 

Summer     Good 
and  Winter 
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TABLE  2-14  (continued) 


Deer 


Elk 


Antelope 


Proposed  Action 
Sub-component  and  Allotment 


Overall  Overall  Overall 
Season  Habitat  Season  Habitat  Season  Habitat 
of  Use Rating of  Use Rating of  Use Rating 


Sage  Grouse 


Overal 1 
Season  Habitat 
of  Use Rating 


CONTINUATION  OF  EXISTING  MANAGEMENT 
Continued 

Continue  Existing  Improved  Management 

Rest  Rotation 

Hoy  Mountain  (Spring,       Summer      Fair 
Summer,  Fall  Grazing)      and  Winter 

Red  Creek  (Spring  Grazing)  Winter      Fair 


Deferred  Rotation 


Dry  Creek-South  Pot  Creek- 
Wild  Mountain  (Spring- 
Summer,  Fall  Grazing) 

Deferred  Rotation  and 
Rest  Rotation 

Ruple  Cabin  (Spring, 
Summer  Grazing) 


Summer 
and  Winter 


Summer 
and  Winter 


Good 


Fai  r 


IMPLEMENT  IMPROVED  GRAZING  MANAGEMENT 

Spring,  Summer,  and  Fall,  with  Periodic 
Spring  Deferment 

Clay  Basin-Antelope  Flat-   Summer 
Gosl in  Mountain 

Gadson 


Hatch  Cove 


Hoy  Flat 


Jackson  Draw-Crouse 
Canyon-Dry  Hollow 

Little  Hole 


Of field  Mountain 
Pot  Creek 
School  Bus 


Summer     Good 
and  Winter 


Summer      Fair 
and  Winter  Good 


Summer      Poor 
and  Winter 


Summer 

Fair 

Summer 

Fair 

and  Winter 

and  Wi  nter 

Summer 

Fai  r 

Summer 

Fair 

and  Winter 

and  Winter 

Summer 

Fair 

Summer 

Fair 

and  Winter 

and  Winter 

Summer 

Fair 

Summer 

Fair 

and  Winter 

and  Winter 

Summer 

Fair 

Summer 

Fair 

and  Winter 

and  Winter 

Winter 

Fair 

Summer 
and  Winter 

Fair 

Summer 

Good 

Summer 

Fair 

and  Winter 

and  Winter 

Summer 

Fair 

Summer 

Fair 

and  Winter 

and  Winter 

Summer 

Fair 

Summer 

Fair 

and  Winter 

and  Winter 

Summer     Good 
and  Winter 


Summer     Fair 


Summer      Fair 
and  Winter 


Summer     Good 
and  Winter 


Summer      Poor 
and  Winter 


Summer     Good 
and  Winter 

Summer      Fair 


Summer  Fair 

Summer  Fair 

Summer  Fair 

Summer  Good 

Summer  Fair 

Summer  Fair 
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TABLE  2-14  (concluded) 


Deer 


Elk 


Antelope 


Proposed  Action 
Sub-component  and  Allotment 


Overall  Overall  "  Overal 1 
Season  Habitat  Season  Habitat  Season  Habitat 
of  Use Rating of  Use Rating of  Use Rating 


Sage  Grouse 


Overal 1 
Season  Habitat 
of  Use Rating 


IMPLEMENT  IMPROVED  GRAZING  MANAGEMENT 
(continued) 


Sear  Canyon-Marshall 
Draw 

Serviceberry  Spring 


Shiner 


Warren  Draw 


Wi 1 1 ow  Creek 


Winter 


Summer 


Fai  r 


Fai  r 


Summer 

Good 

and  Winter 

Summer 

Good 

and  Winter 

Winter 

Fair 

Summer 

Good 

and  Winter 

Fai  r 

Summer 

Fair 

and  Wi  nter 

Summer 

Good 

and  Winter 

Summer 

Good 

and  Winter 

Summer 

Fair 

and  Winter 

Summer     Fair 


Summer 


Fai  r 


Summer     Good 
and  Winter 


Summer 


Fair 


Summer     Fair 
and  Winter 


Spring  and  Fall,  With  Periodic 
Spring  Deferment 

Bealer  Basin-Diamond 
Gulch-Diamond  Spring 

Cooper  Draw 


Davis  Draw-Crouse 
Reservoi  r-Lambson 


Summer 

Fai  r 

Summer 

and  Winter 

and  Winter 

Summer 

Fai  r 

Summer 

and  Winter 

and  Winter 

Summer 

Fair 

Summer 

and  Winter 

and  Winter 

Fair 


Fai  r 


Fair 


Summer     Fair 
and  Winter 

Summer     Fair 
and  Winter 


Summer 


Fair 


Source:   UDWR,  1979 
a 


Data  provided  by  John  Ellenberger,  Colorado  Game  and  Fish  Department. 
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TABLE  2-15 
Deer  Populations:   Forage  Use  and  Availability 


Estimated 

Estimated 

Est 

i mated 

AUMs  Avai 

Table 

Popul 

ation 

AUMs 

Used 

AUMs 

Produced 

for  Expansion 

Proposed  Action 
Sub-component  and  Allotment 

c                3 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer   Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

CONTINUATION  OF  EXISTING  MANAGEMENT 

658 

2 

,363 

558 

2,839 

943 

3,557 

365 

738 

No  Livestock  Grazing 

50 

222 

43 

265 

46 

285 

3 

20 

Rye  Grass 

50 

221 

43 

308 

46 

285 

3 

20 

Continue  Allotment-Wide  Grazing 

382 

1 

,245 

322 

1  ,517 

667 

1,845 

325 

368 

Spring  (April  and  May  only) 

52 

1 

,100 

44 

1  ,323 

134 

1,459 

90 

136 

Bridgeport 

16 

350 

13 

434 

15 

509 

2 

88 

Taylor  Flat-Watson 

36 

750 

31 

933 

119 

953 

88 

51 

Spring  and  Fall  (Begin  in  May) 

120 

120 

101 

144 

297 

355 

196 

211 

Bowery  Spring 

26 

120 

22 

166 

40 

355 

18 

211 

Gadson  Draw-Gerber  Spring 

36 

0 

31 

31 

74 

0 

43 

0 

Highway 

5 

0 

4 

4 

46 

0 

42 

0 

McKee  Spring 

11 

0 

9 

9 

77 

0 

68 

0 

Natural  Lake 

31 

0 

26 

0 

50 

0 

24 

0 

Smokem-up 

11 

0 

9 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

Spring-Summer-Fall  (Begin  in  May 

or  June) 

147 

0 

124 

0 

162 

0 

38 

0 

Bates  Spring 

11 

0 

9 

0 

25 

0 

16 

0 

Beaver  Dam 

11 

0 

9 

0 

20 

0 

11 

0 

Blair  Basin 

11 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

East  Cow 

26 

0 

22 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 

Log  Cabin 

20 

0 

17 

0 

19 

0 

2 

0 

Mail  Draw 

42 

0 

36 

0 

40 

0 

4 

0 

Maine's  Hole-Bear  Hollow 

26 

0 

22 

0 

27 

0 

5 

0 

Spring-Summer  (Begin  in  June) 

63 

42 

53 

50 

74 

31 

1 

21 

Cove 

54 

39 

46 

93 

66 

27 

0 

20 

West  Cow 

9 

3 

7 

10 

8 

4 

1 

1 
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TABLE  2-15  (continued) 


Proposed  Action 
Sub-component  and  Allotment 


Estimated 
Population 


Estimated 
AUMs  Used 


Summer 


Winter 


Summer   Winter 


Estimated 

AUMs  Produced 

Summer   Winter 


AUMs  Available 
for  Expansion 

Summer    Winter 


CONTINUATION  OF  EXISTING  MANAGEMENT 
(continued) 

Continue  Existing  Improved  Management 

Rest  Rotation 

Hoy  Mountain  (Spring,  Summer, 
Fall  Grazing) 

Red  Creek  (Spring  Grazing) 

Deferred  Rotation 

Dry  Creek-South  Pot  Creek- 
Wild  Mountain  (Spring,  Summer, 
Fall  Grazing) 

Deferred  Rotation  and 


226 

880 

193 

1  ,057 

230 

1,427 

37 

370 

66 

475 

56 

571 

61 

860 

5 

289 

40 

75 

34 

90 

34 

90 

0 

0 

26 

400 

22 

481 

27 

770 

5 

289 

110 

305 

94 

366 

51 

133 

8 

13 

110 


305 


94 


366 


51 


133 


13 


Rest  Rotation 

50 

100 

43 

120 

118 

434 

24 

68 

Ruple  Cabin  (Spring, 

Summer  Grazing) 

50 

100 

43 

120 

118 

434 

24 

68 

IMPLEMENT  IMPROVED  GRAZING 

MANAGEMENT      1 

,389 

2,903 

1  ,187 

3,486 

1,487 

4,309 

300 

823 

Spring,  Summer,  and  Fall, 
Periodic  Spring  Deferment 

with 

1 

,276 

2,567 

1  ,091 

3,083 

1  ,311 

3,332 

220 

249 

Clay  Basin-Antelope 
Gosl in  Mountain 

Flat- 

307 

950 

263 

1,142 

264 

1,152 

1 

10 

Gadson 

15 

0 

13 

0 

58 

0 

45 

0 

Hatch  Cove 

40 

75 

34 

90 

55 

121 

21 

31 

Hoy  Flat 

75 

250 

64 

300 

70 

318 

6 

18 

Jackson  Draw-Crouse 
Canyon-Dry  Hoi  low 

140 

325 

120 

391 

120 

392 

0 

1 

Little  Hole 

201 

300 

172 

360 

197 

418 

25 

58 

Offield  Mountain 

40 

201 

34 

241 

36 

247 

2 

6 

Pot  Creek 

35 

15 

30 

18 

32 

18 

2 

0 

School  Bus 

26 

0 

22 

0 

42 

0 

20 

0 

Sear  Canyon-Marshall 

Draw 

111 

276 

95 

331 

109 

396 

14 

65 

Serviceberry  Spring 

40 

0 

34 

0 

52 

0 

18 

0 

Shi  ner 

20 

100 

17 

120 

17 

121 

0 

1 

Warren  Draw 

125 

25 

107 

30 

135 

36 

28 

6 

Wi  1  low  Creek 

101 

50 

86 

60 

124 

113 

38 

53 
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AUMs  Available 
for  Expansion 


Proposed  Action 
Sub-component  and  Allotment 


Estimated 
Population 


Summer 


Winter 


Estimated 
AUMs  Used 


Summer   Winter 


Estimated 

AUMs  Produced 


Summer   Winter 


Summer 


Winter 


IMPLEMENT  IMPROVED  GRAZING  MANAGEMENT 
(continued 

Spring  and  Fall,  With  Regular 
Spring  Deferment 

Bealer  Basin-Diamond 
Gulch-Diamond  Spring 

Cooper  Draw 

Davis  Draw-Crouse 
Reservoir- Lambson 

T0TALb 


113 


336 


96 


403 


176 


977 


80 


574 


41 

176 

35 

211 

73 

512 

38 

301 

16 

50 

13 

60 

38 

260 

25 

200 

56 

110 

48 

132 

65 

205 

17 

73 

2,047 

5,266 

1  ,745 

6 

,325 

2 

,430 

7,866 

665 

1  ,561 

Source:   Three  Corners  Planning  documents. 
Summer  months  are  calculated  at  5  months,  winter  months  are  the  remaining  7  months  of  the  year. 
Deer  population  estimates  will  not  exactly  convert  back  to  AUMs  because  population  figures  were  rounded  up. 
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animals)  generally  summers  in  the  Bender  Mountain  area  and  winters  in  all 
three  states.   The  Diamond  Mountain  herd  (about  260  animals)  summers  on 
Diamond  Mountain  and  winters  in  the  drainages  leading  into  Browns  Park  area 
and  in  the  Pot  Creek  area  of  Colorado  (UDWR,  1978).   This  number  increases 
with  elk  from  summer  range  on  the  Ashley  National  Forest  to  approximately  413 
during  the  winter  months.   Table  2-16  lists  elk  use  on  the  planning  unit. 
(The  methodology  for  this  data  is  shown  in  Appendix  1-7.  )  Figure  2-11  shows 
the  winter  range  for  elk. 

Important  grass  forage  species  include  needle-and-thread  grass,  Indian 
ricegrass,  western  wheatgrass  and  bluebunch  wheatgrass.   These  plants  are 
increasing  over  most  of  the  planning  unit  (BLM,  1978).   Important  browse 
species  include  antelope  bitterbrush,  serviceberry ,  birchleaf  mountain  ma- 
hogany and  curlleaf  mountain  mahogany  (Kufeld,  1973). 

Limiting  factors  for  elk  in  the  planning  unit  are  presently  unknown. 
Competition  for  forage  between  deer  and  elk  is  not  presently  a  problem  because 
different  areas  are  usually  used  during  critical  winter  periods.   Private  land 
on  Diamond  Mountain  could  limit  elk  populations  because  of  their  use  of  these 
lands  and  the  resultant  resistance  by  landowners.   Additional  study  will  be 
reguired  of  all  elk  populations  within  the  planning  unit  to  fully  assess 
limiting  factors  as  they  relate  to  increased  population  levels. 

General  forage  conditions  are  rated  good  (see  Table  2-11).   Special  use 
areas  include  riparian  habitat  including  water  and  associated  wallows,  crucial 
winter  range,  and  calving  areas  on  Diamond  Mountain.   Other  calving  areas 
exist  in  the  planning  unit,  but  have  not  been  identified. 

There  are  3,457  AUMs  of  elk  forage  available  in  the  planning  unit  for 
expansion.   Most  of  these  AUMs  (2,947)  are  associated  with  Diamond  Mountain 
and  are  predominantly  summer  AUMs. 

Pronghorn  Antelope 

Antelope  occur  in  the  Antelope  Flat,  Goslin  Mountain,  Clay  Basin,  Willow 
Creek,  and  Bridgeport  allotments.   The  Bridgeport  population  is  estimated  at 
approximately  21  animals  while  the  larger  herd  in  the  Antelope-Clay  Basin- 
Willow  Creek  area  is  estimated  at  about  265  animals.   Table  2-17  shows  esti- 
mated populations.   All  are   considered  resident  even  though  some  movement  into 
Wyoming  and  Colorado  occurs.   Both  populations  are  in  a  static  condition 
(UDWR,' 1979). 

The  habitat,  most  of  which  is  big  sage  types,  is  rated  in  good  condition 
(see  Table  2-14).   Big  sagebrush,  fourwing  saltbush  and  black  sagebrush  are 
the  important  shrubs  for  antelope.   Important  succulent  vegetation  (forbs  and 
grasses)  includes  phlox,  arrowleaf  balsamroot,  lupine,  needle-and-thread 
grass,  Indian  ricegrass,  and  western  wheatgrass. 

The  carrying  capacity  of  the  antelope  area  is  limited  by  space.   The 
restricted  size  of  the  area  limits  the  size  of  the  population.   Because  of 
this  restriction,  little  potential  for  increased  numbers  is  evident.   A  total 
of  25  AUMs  is  available  for  expansion,  which  would  provide  for  an  average 
increase  of  1  animal  per  year  for  20  years  (see  Table  2-17). 

A  narrow  strip  of  land  along  the  southern  edge  of  Antelope  Flat  has  been 
identified  as  a  fawning  ground.   Other  special  use  areas  include  watering 
sites  and  riparian  areas.   Figure  2-12  shows  crucial  antelope  winter  range. 
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TABLE  2-16 
Elk  Populations:   Forage  Used  and  Available 


Est 

i mated 

Esti 

nated 

Estima 

ted 

AUMs  Avai 

lable 

Popu 

1  at ion 

AUMs 

Used 

AUMs 

Produced 

for  Expansion 

Proposed  Action 
Sub-component  and  Allotment 

c      3 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

r     a 
Summer 

Winter 

CONTINUATION  OF  EXISTING  MANAGEMENT 

116 

160 

304 

599 

815 

1,361 

511 

763 

No  Livestock  Grazing 

20 

21 

53 

75 

74 

103 

21 

28 

Rye  Grass 

20 

21 

53 

75 

74 

103 

21 

28 

Continue  Allotment-Wide  Grazing 

61 

47 

79 

172 

622 

603 

465 

433 

Spring  (April  and  May  only) 

0 

6 

0 

19 

42 

126 

42 

107 

Bridgeport 

0 

0 

0 

0 

42 

58 

42 

58 

Taylor  Flat-Watson 

0 

6 

0 

19 

0 

68 

0 

49 

Spring  and  Fall  (Begin  in  May) 

20 

15 

53 

56 

364 

335 

311 

279 

Bowery  Spring 

0 

0 

0 

0 

45 

63 

45 

63 

Gadson  Draw-Gerber  Spring 

15 

15 

40 

56 

86 

121 

46 

65 

Highway 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 

57 

40 

57 

1 

McKee  Spring 

0 

0 

0 

0 

67 

93 

67 

93 

Natural  Lake 

5 

0 

13 

0 

125 

0 

112 

0 

Smokem-up 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Spring-Summer-Fall  (Begin  in 

■ 

May  or  June) 

31 

21 

0 

78 

188 

103 

no 

46 

Bates  Spring 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

19 

13 

19 

Beaver  Dam 

0 

3 

0 

9 

81 

0 

72 

0 

Blair  Basin 

5 

6 

13 

19 

14 

20 

1 

1 

East  Cow 

5 

6 

13 

19 

13 

19 

0 

0 

Log  Cabin 

0 

5 

0 

17 

31 

0 

14 

0 

Mail  Draw 

0 

6 

0 

19 

0 

45 

0 

26 

Mame's  Hole-Bear  Hollow 

0 

7 

0 

26 

36 

0 

10 

0 

Spring-Summer  (Begin  in  June) 

10 

11 

26 

38 

28 

39 

2 

1 

Cove 

9 

10 

24 

34 

25 

34 

1 

0 

West  Cow 

1 

1 

2 

4 

3 

5 

1 

1 
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TABLE  2-16  (continued) 


Proposed  Action 
Sub-component  and  Allotment 


Estimated 
Population 


Estimated 
AUMs  Used 


Summer 


Winter 


Summer   Winter 


Estimated 
AUMs  Produced 


Summer   Winter 


AUMs  Available 
for  Expansion 


Summer 


Winter" 


CONTINUATION  OF  EXISTING  MANAGEMENT 
(continued) 

Continue  Existing  Improved  Management 

Rest  Rotation 

Hoy  Mountain  (Spring,  Summer, 
Fall  Grazing) 

Red  Creek  (Spring  Grazing) 

Deferred  Rotation 

Dry  Creek-South  Pot  Creek- 
Wild  Mountain  (Spring, 
Summer,  Fall  Grazing) 

Deferred  Rotation  and 
Rest  Rotation 

Ruple  Cabin  (Spring, 
Summer  Grazing) 


26 

95 

94 

353 

119 

655 

25 

302 

26 

10 

67 

37 

67 

38 

0 

1 

26 

10 

67 

37 

61 

38 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

0 

186 

52 

256 

25 

126 

11 


11 


50 


35 


35 


0 
27 
27 


186 


130 


130 


52 


256 

361 
361 


25 


126 


175 


175 


IMPLEMENT  IMPROVED  GRAZING  MANAGEMENT 

Spring,  Summer,  and  Fall,  with 
Periodic  Spring  Deferment 

Clay  Basin-Antelope  Flat- 
Gosl in  Mountain 

Gadson 

Hatch  Cove 

Hoy  Flat 

Jackson  Draw-Crouse 
Canyon-Dry  Hollow 

Little  Hole 

Offield  Mountain 

Pot  Creek 

School  Bus 

Sear  Canyon-Marshall  Draw 

Serviceberry  Spring 

Shiner 

Warren  Draw 

Wil low  Creek 


45 

290 

652 

1  ,079 

1  ,725 

2,189 

1,073 

1  ,110 

27 

277 

604 

1,031 

1,290 

1,627 

686 

596 

61 

35 

160 

130 

166 

135 

6 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

92 

130 

92 

130 

5 

0 

13 

0 

185 

0 

172 

0 

0 

10 

0 

37 

0 

49 

0 

12 

30 

36 

80 

131 

81 

131 

1 

0 

37 

77 

98 

286 

106 

310 

8 

24 

0 

10 

0 

37 

0 

42 

0 

5 

5 

6 

13 

19 

14 

20 

1 

1 

5 

0 

13 

0 

71 

0 

58 

0 

26 

40 

67 

149 

122 

277 

55 

128 

5 

0 

13 

0 

100 

0 

87 

0 

0 

10 

0 

37 

0 

38 

0 

1 

30 

30 

80 

112 

175 

244 

95 

132 

26 

25 

67 

93 

178 

251 

111 

158 
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Proposed  Action 
Sub-component  and  Allotment 


Estimated 
Population 


Estimated 
AUMs  Used 


Summer 


Winter 


Summer   Winter 


Estimated 

AUMs  Produced 


Summer   Winter 


AUMs  Available 
for  Expansion 


Summer 


Winter 


IMPLEMENT  IMPROVED  GRAZING  MANAGEMENT 
(continued 

Spring  and  Fall,  With  Periodic 
Spring  Deferment 

Bealer  Basin-Diamond 
Gulch-Diamond  Spring 

Cooper  Draw 


Davis  Draw-Crouse 
Reservoi  r-Lambson 

TOTAL 


18 


13 


48 


48 


435 


562 


387 


514 


0 

0 

0 

0 

270 

379 

270 

379 

0 

0 

0 

0 

57 

81 

57 

81 

18 

13 

48 

48 

108 

102 

60 

54 

345 

473 

904 

1,729 

2 

,540 

3,550 

1  ,584 

1,873 

Source:   Three  Corners  Planning  document. 
Summer  =  5  months;  winter  =  7  months. 
Elk  population  estimates  will  not  convert  exactly  to  AUM  estimates  because  population  figures  were  rounded  up. 
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TABLE  2-17 
Estimated  Antelope  Populations,  Forage  Use,  and  Availability 


Proposed  Action 
Sub-component  and  Allotment 


Estimated 
Population 


Estimated 
AUMs  Used 


Summer 


Winter 


Summer   Winter 


Estimated 
AUMs  Produced 


Summer   Winter 


AUMs  Available 
for  Expansion 


Summer 


Winter 


CONTINUE  EXISTING  MANAGEMENT 

Continue  Allotment-Wide  Grazing 

Spring  (April  and  May  only) 

Bridgeport 

Taylor  Flat-Watson 

Continue  Existing  Improved  Management 

Rest  Rotation 

Red  Creek  (Spring  Grazing) 

IMPLEMENT  IMPROVED  GRAZING  MANAGEMENT 

Spring,  Summer,  and  Fall,  with 
Periodic  Spring  Deferment 

Clay  Basin-Antelope 
Flat-Goslin  Mountain 

Wi 1  low  Creek 

TOTAL 


20 
0 


21 
0 


10 
0 


15 
0 


13 
1 


Source:   Three  Corners  Planning  Documents. 
Summer  =  5  months;  winter  -  7  months. 
Antelope  numbers  will  not  convert  exactly  back  to  AUMs  because  population  figures  were  rounded  up. 


235 

235 

122 

171 

122 

171 

0 

0 

29 

31 

15 

22 

17 

24 

2 

1 

284 

287 

147 

208 

159 

225 

10 

15 
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Upland  Game 

Cottontail  Rabbit 

Cottontail  rabbits  are  distributed  throughout  the  planning  unit  and  are 
common  at  lower  elevations.  They  are  recognized  as  a  game  animal  by  the  Utah 
Division  of  Wildlife  Resources  and  a  hunting  season  and  bag  limit  has  been 
designated.   Cottontails  also  provide  an  important  prey  base  for  several 
carnivors  and  a  variety  of  raptors  found  in  the  area. 

Important  forage  plants  for  cottontails  include  nearly  all  forms  of 
grass,  forbs  (summer),  and  browse  plants  such  as  fourwing  saltbush,  shadscale, 
rabbitbrush  and  black  greasewood  during  the  winter  period. 

Little  is  known  concerning  limiting  factors  associated  with  the  habitat. 
Cycles  in  population  are  precipitated  by,  and  durations  derived  from,  changes 
in  habitat  combined  with  other  factors  such  as  disease  and  natural  calamities 
(Wagner,  USU). 

Mourning  Doves 

Mourning  doves  are  common  through  the  summer  months  in  the  planning  unit 
where  habitat  is  adequate  to  sustain  the  species.   They  are  locally  abundant 
on  Diamond  Mountain  in  and  around  dry  farms  in  the  area,  however,  they  thrive 
in  other  parts  of  the  area  as  well.  Most  of  the  birds  begin  migrating  from 
the  area  in  early  September. 

Sage  Grouse 

Sage  grouse  are  important  game  birds  in  the  area.   They  inhabit  higher 
elevations  on  the  Diamond  Mountain  Plateau,  Bender,  and  Goslin  Mountains. 
Wintering  areas  are  generally  around  the  bases  of  these  mountains  as  shown  on 
Figure  2-13.   The  habitat  is  rated  in  good  condition  (Nielson,  1978).   Ripar- 
ian and  wet  meadow  areas,  which  are   particularly  important  to  young  birds,  are 
limited  and  may  be  a  restricting  factor  to  the  population.   A  good  variety  of 
desirable  forbs  provides  adequate  summer  forage.   An  abundance  of  big  sagebrush 
is  available  in  all  areas  for  winter  forage.   The  population  presently  is 
static  to  a  slight  upward  trend  (UDWR,  1979). 

Threatened  or  Endangered  Species 

No  officially  listed  threatened  species  are  known  to  inhabit  the  planning 
unit.  The  only  endangered  species  known  to  occur  in  the  area  is  the  bald 
eagle.   Approximately  15  bald  eagles  winter  annually  along  the  Green  River  in 
the  Browns  Park  area  (UDWR,  1978).   They  generally  inhabitat  the  Green  River 
corridor  from  November  through  late  March  or  early  April.   Fish  and  waterfowl 
are  the  main  food  supply  (Spencer,  1976),  but  non-game  mammals  provide  a 
secondary  food  source.   The  American  peregrine  falcon,  an  endangered  species, 
is  known  to  inhabit  other  areas  in  northeastern  Utah,  but  no  sightings  have 
been  made  in  the  planning  unit.   The  principal  food  items  of  peregrine  falcons 
are  passerine  birds,  waterfowl,  and  shorebirds  which  can  comprise  up  to  95 
percent  of  their  diet  (Eyre  and  Paul,  1973;  Snow,  1972). 
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Wild  and  Free  Roaming  Horses  and  Burros 

No  wild  or  free  roaming  horses  or  burros  or  historic  range  (those  existing 
December  15,  1971)  are  found  in  the  planning  unit. 

Fish 

Rainbow,  cutthroat,  brown  and  brook  trout,  and  flannelmouth  sucker  are 
found  in  waters  on  public  lands  in  the  planning  unit.  Only  the  Green  River, 
Jackson  Creek,  Willow  Creek,  Calder  Pond,  and  Crouse  Reservoir  presently 
support  fish  populations.   Population  trends  are  shown  by  stream  or  reservoir 
and  allotment  on  Table  2-18. 

Of  the  39.6  miles  of  shoreline  bordering  trout  waters  on  public  land, 
about  10.3  miles  are  accessible  to  livestock.   Table  2-19  shows  fisheries 
habitat  condition. 

Natural  trout  reproduction  on  the  Green  River  is  almost  non-existent 
below  Red  Creek  because  of  sediment  from  that  creek  which  fills  the  spawning 
beds  (UDWR,  1978). 

Continuous  grazing  from  May  to  October  each  year  on  1.0  miles  of  Jackson 
Creek  on  public  land,  and  on  private  land  in  the  Little  Hole  Allotment,  has 
removed  nearly  all  willow  and  cottonwood  and  destroyed  the  shade  canopy  on  0.5 
miles  of  the  stream  in  Devils  Hole.   This  lack  of  a  shade  canopy,  decreases 
oxygen  by  raising  water  temperatures  which,  when  combined  with  a  lack  of 
wintering  habitat,  cover  and  low  streamflow,  limit  the  trout  population  to 
approximately  100  fish  per  stream  mile,  about  50  percent  of  what  could  other- 
wise be  expected  (DWR,  1978). 

Waterfowl 

There  is  limited  waterfowl  habitat  in  the  planning  unit.  The  Green 
River,  Calders  Pond,  and  Crouse  Reservoir,  and  limited  stock  watering  ponds 
provide  the  available  habitat.   In  addition,  UDWR  has  developed  about  1,000 
acres  of  nesting  habitat  in  the  Browns  Park  Waterfowl  Management  Area.  A 
small  resident  population  of  Canada  geese  nests  at  the  management  area  and 
adjacent  sites  on  the  Green  river  with  an  annual  production  of  approximately 
75  geese  (Folks,  1978). 

Non-Game  Mammals 

A  variety  of  small,  non-game  mammals  inhabit  the  planning  unit.   Included 
are  43  species  (list  of  species  is  on  file  at  the  Vernal  District  Office).   No 
information  on  relative  abundance,  by  vegetation  types,  for  small  mammals  is 
available  for  the  area.   These  creatures,  including  the  blacktail  and  white- 
tailed  jackrabbits,  form  an  important  prey  base  for  a  large  group  of  carnivors 
and  raptors  including  the  endangered  bald  eagle.   They  are  important  as  con- 
sumers of  primary  plant  production  and  form  an  integral  part  of  the  food 
chain.  When  this  class  of  animals  is  abundant,  they  form  the  primary  food 
source  for  predators  which  turn  to  secondary  sources  such  as  sheep,  deer, 
etc.,  if  their  primary  source  is  low. 

Coyotes  are  common  throughout  the  planning  unit.  The  species  is  highly 
dependent  upon  a  wide  variety  of  prey  species  including  rabbits,  small  rodents, 
and  limited  amount  of  fruits  and  berries  from  a  variety  of  shrubs.   Some 
coyotes  prey  on  young  lambs  on  the  historic  lambing  ranges  on  Diamond  Mountain. 
The  problem  sometimes  becomes  acute,  depending  upon  herding  practices,  where 
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TABLE  2-18 
Fisheries  and  Population  Trends 


Al lotment 


Streambank  and  Shoreline-Miles 


Public 


Stream  or 
Reservoir 


Miles  Accessible 
Total   to  Livestock   Private 


State 


Fish 
Species 


Population 
Trend 


Bridgeport 


Jackson  Draw 


Taylor  Flat 


Watson 


Wi  1  low  Creek 


Green  River 

Wi  1  low  Creek 

Green  River 
Jackson  Creek 


Little  Hole        Green  River 

Jackson  Creek 
Red  Creek  Flat     Green  River 


Green  River 


Green  River 


Wi 1  low  Creek 


6.5 


1.2 


6.4 


4.2 


4.4 


1.2 


Crouse  Reservoir    Calder  Pond        0.7       0.7 
Crouse  Reservoir     0.2       0.2 


3.1 


0.8 


4.0 


0.5 


4.0 


0.5 


2.3 

0 

0 

0 

0.4 

0 

3.8 

0 

4.0 

0.4 

0 

4.6 

5.0 

1.0 

1.0 

0 

4.3 

3.0 

0.2 

0.5 

Cutthroat  trout  Increasing 

Rainbow  trout  Increasing 

Brown  trout  Stable 
Flannelmouth 

suckers  Unknown 

Cuttroat  trout  Unknown 

Rainbow  trout  Unknown 

Cutthroat  trout  Increasing 

Rainbow  trout  Increasing 

Brook  trout  Unknown 

Rainbow  trout  Unknown 

Cutthroat  trout  Increasing 

Rainbow  trout  Increasing 

Rainbow  trout  Unknown 

Cutthroat  trout  Increasing 

Rainbow  trout  Increasing 

Brown  trout  Stable 
Flannelmouth 

suckers  Unknown 

Brown  trout  Stable 

Rainbow  trout  Increasing 

Cutthroat  trout  Increasing 
Flannelmouth 

sucker  Unknown 

Brown  trout  Stable 

Rainbow  trout  Increasing 

Cutthroat  trout  Increasing 
Flannelmouth 

sucker  Unknown 

Brook  trout  Unknown 

Cutthroat  trout  Unknown 

Rainbow  trout  Unknown 


1.6 

0 

Rainbow  trout 

Stable 

2.4 

0 

Rainbow  trout 

Stable 

Total  by  Ownership  39.6      10.3        21.4 

Total:   59.3  (40  percent  accessible  to  livestock  on  public  land). 


5.6 


Source:   BLM,  1977. 
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sheep  are  grazed,  coyote  population  density,  availability  of  primary  prey 
base,  and  sometimes  individual  coyotes  characteristics.   Coyotes  provide  a 
moderate  amount  of  sport  hunting  and  trapping,  mostly  during  the  winter  months 
when  furs  are  prime. 

Typical  small  carnivores  include  grey  fox,  bobcats,  and  skunks  which  are 
found  over  most  of  the  planning  unit.   Foxes  inhabit  the  foothill  ranges  in 
limited  numbers  and  the  population  is  static.   No  information  regarding  limit- 
ing factors  is  known.   Small  mammals  are  important  prey  species  for  the  fox. 

Bobcats  inhabit  the  rugged  terrain  in  the  planning  unit  preferring  the 
ledgy,  canyon  walls  where  a  good  prey  base  of  rabbits,  other  small  mammals  and 
birds  usually  exist.   Bobcats  are   completely  protected  because  of  low  popu- 
lation levels.  This  protection  resulted  from  excessive  harvest  in  recent 
years. 

Skunks  inhabit  areas  in  and  around  cultivated  lands,  valley  bottoms,  and 
riparian  areas  throughout  the  planning  unit.   Population  levels  are  static  and 
sufficient  prey  species  are  available  to  maintain  existing  levels. 

Aguatic  furbearers  found  in  the  planning  unit  are   associated  with  the 
Green  River  and  tributaries.  Only  beaver  and  mink  are  managed  by  UDWR  as 
"furbearers"  with  controlled  harvest.  The  habitat  is  rated  in  fair  to  good 
condition  for  all  species  with  food  shortages  for  beaver  in  some  localized 
areas  (Nielson,  1978).  Mink  populations  are  static  at  a  low  level.  Beaver 
are  cyclic,  but  populations  are  stable. 

Non-Game  Birds 

Habitat  for  shorebirds  is  closely  associated  with  that  for  waterfowl, 
including  riparian  areas.   At  least  13  species  are  found  in  the  planning  unit. 
Available  habitat  is  in  good  condition.   Food  for  these  species  is  predominently 
aguatic  insects  which  are  usually  abundant  where  water  is  available. 

Seven  species  of  raptors  are   found  in  the  planning  unit.   Some  are  migrants 
while  others  are  residents.  The  raptor  habitat  is  rated  in  good  condition 
with  an  adeguate  prey  base  and  sufficient  nesting  areas  (UDRW,  1979). 

A  wide  variety  of  this  group  of  birds  inhabit  the  planning  unit  (approxi- 
mately 141  species).   Both  resident  and  migrants  are  included.  This  large  and 
diverse  a  group  include  species  which  occupies  varied  habitat  throughout  the 
planning  unit. 

Reptiles  and  Amphibians 

Certain  reptiles  and  amphibians  are  common  throughout  the  planning  unit. 
The  area  has  not  been  inventoried,  but  6  amphibians  and  14  reptiles  are  known 
to  occur.  The  Green  River  and  other  riparian  habitats  are  especially  impor- 
tant to  amphibians  and  some  reptile  species.   Both  reptiles  and  amphibians  are 
important  prey  species  for  other  wild  creatures  in  the  area. 

Invertebrates 

A  wide  variety  of  invertebrates  are   distributed  throughout  the  planning 
unit.   Riparian  areas  are   perhaps  the  most  important  areas  for  most  species. 
Invertebrates  are  an  important  source  of  food  for  nearly  all  forms  of  life  at 
a  higher  level  and  provide  a  vital  link  in  the  food  chain. 
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9.  Cultural  Resources 

Approximately  47  prehistoric  and  historic  sites  have  been  recorded  in  the 
Three  Corners  Planning  Unit.   Most  of  these  are  prehistoric  lithic  scatters 
consisting  of  flaking  debris  or  temporary  camp  sites  containing  other  items 
indicating  repeated  or  continuous  use  (firepits,  charcoal,  etc.).   Only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  recorded  sites  in  this  planning  unit  can  be  attributed 
to  specific  cultures  or  time  periods.   About  4,800  acres  of  the  area  in  Clay 
Basin  have  been  intensively  inventoried,  while  the  balance  of  the  planning 
unit  has  been  examined  only  sporadically  for  cultural  resources. 

Early  occupation  of  the  region  by  the  Uinta  branch  of  the  Eremont  Indian 
culture  (about  650  A.D.  to  950  A.D.)  has  been  substantially  documented  (Marwitt, 
1970,  Breternitz,  1970,  Lindsey,  1977).   Shoshonean-speaking  people  are  known 
to  have  entered  the  area  several  times  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies (Athearn,  1976).   There  are  no  recorded  prehistoric  sites  in  the  plan- 
ning unit  that  have  been  nominated  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

While  the  area  may  never  have  been  host  to  intensive  prehistoric  occupa- 
tion, it  was  subjected  to  much  historic  activity  of  local  and  state-wide 
significance.   When  the  fur  trade  boomed  in  the  early  1800s,  the  area  became  a 
community  of  Indians  and  fur  trappers.   In  the  1870s,  the  cattle  and  sheep 
industries  were  attracted  to  this  relatively  isolated  part  of  Utah  and  Colorado 
by  the  coming  of  the  railroad.   The  livestock  industry  attracted  the  outlaw 
element--incl uding  Butch  Cassidy,  Matt  Warner,  and  Elza  Lay  (Athearn,  1976). 
Because  of  the  significant  historical  activity,  it  is  very  likely  that  several 
historic  sites  eligible  for  National  Register  nomination  are  present. 

Doc  Parsons  Cabin  complex,  a  National  Register  nominee  on  land  adminis- 
tered by  UDWR  in  the  Watson  Allotment,  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  recently. 
It  is  not  known  at  this  time  whether  or  not  the  site  retains  any  of  its  his- 
torical significance. 

The  John  Jarvie  property,  a  historic  site  in  the  Red  Creek  Flat  Allotment 
on  land  owned  by  the  Nature  Conservancy,  is  being  considered  for  nomination  to 
the  National  Register  (Tucker,  1979). 

10.  Paleontological  Resources 

There  are  several  exposed  fossil-bearing  formations  in  the  Three  Corners 
area.   Among  the  more  significant  are  the  Morrison  Formation,  Fort  Union 
Formation,  and  Hilliard  Shale.   These  formations  are  known  to  contain  the 
fossil  remains  of  dinosaurs,  plants,  and  invertebrates. 

1 1 .  Visual  Resources 

The  planning  unit's  scenic  character  provides  a  visually  pleasing  variance 
in  landform,  vegetation,  and  color.   The  landscape  is  comprised  of  dry-farmed 
valleys  and  hills,  mesas,  forested  mountains,  and  steep  red  rock  canyons 
carved  by  the  Green  River  and  its  tributaries.   Color  within  the  unit  is 
largely  a  function  of  vegetation. 

Man-made  intrusions  such  as  pipelines,  transmission  lines,  and  gas  develop- 
ments, dominate  the  natural  landscape  of  the  planning  unit  in  localized  areas. 
Most  of  the  unit,  however,  continues  to  appear  natural.   Evidence  of  livestock 
management  is  common  in  the  form  of  fencelines,  pastures,  and  chained  areas. 
Livestock  grazing  often  is  viewed  as  a  pleasant  reminder  of  historical  settle- 
ment of  the  unit. 
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Of  five  possible  visual  resource  management  (VRM)  classes,  four  have  been 
identified  within  the  planning  unit  as  shown  on  Figure  2-14.   Because  the 
management  objectives  for  each  VRM  class  allow  a  different  degree  of  modifi- 
cation of  the  landscape,  VRM  classes  are  the  basis  for  determining  whether  or 
not  a  modification  would  result  in  a  visual  impact.   (Methodology  for  deter- 
mining VRM  classes,  and  the  management  objectives  for  each  VRM  class  are 
described  in  Appendix  I 1-8. ) 

12.   Land  Use 

a.  Recreation  Resources 

The  planning  unit  provides  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  recreational 
use  within  Daggett  and  Uintah  counties  as  shown  on  Table  2-20.   Most  recre- 
ational use  on  the  planning  unit  is  dispersed. 

Hunting  of  elk,  deer,  antelope,  and  sage  grouse  is  the  major  recreation 
use,  but  is  somewhat  limited  because  private  lands  on  the  valley  floors  restrict 
access  to  the  higher  public  lands.   Hunting  of  bear,  cougar,  cottontail,  blue 
grouse,  mourning  dove,  and  waterfowl  also  occurs  within  the  planning  unit. 
Trout  fishing  occurs  along  the  Green  River,  Willow  Creek,  Jackson  Creek,  and 
at  Crouse  Reservoir  and  Calder  Pond. 

The  Green  River  is  used  for  float-boating  from  the  base  of  Flaming  Gorge 
Dam  through  Browns  Park. 

Figure  2-15  shows  the  unit's  31  inventoried  recreation  sites  on  public 
land  administered  by  BLM.   The  sites  are  used  for  picnicking  and  camping. 
Limited  facilities  are  available  at  six  of  the  sites  along  the  Green  River. 

The  planning  unit  also  provides  general  sightseeing  opportunities  for 
travelers  between  Flaming  Gorge  National  Recreation  area  and  Dinosaur  National 
Monument.   Four-wheel  driving,  usually  associated  with  hunting,  occurs  on 
unmaintained  trails  throughout  the  unit. 

Some  private  land  has  been  subdivided  to  provide  building  sites  for 
summer  homes  in  the  Taylor  Flat  area. 

b.  Livestock  Grazing 

The  predominant  land  use  in  the  planning  unit  is  livestock  grazing.   The 
planning  unit  is  used  by  45  livestock  operators  and  all  use  public  lands 
administered  by  BLM  in  conjunction  with  other  lands  such  as  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  National  Park  Service,  state,  or  private.   Most  cattle  operations  use 
only  private  and  state  lands  in  conjunction  with  the  public  lands.   Most  sheep 
operations  use  U.  S.  Forest  Service  lands,  private,  and  state  lands  in  conjunc- 
tion with  public  lands.   Table  2-21  shows  how  livestock  grazing  use  is  distri- 
buted on  the  planning  unit. 

Grazing  Operations 

There  are  three  different  types  of  livestock  operations  in  the  planning 
unit:   cow-calf,  yearling  cattle,  and  sheep. 

Cow-calf  operations  have  a  basic  herd  of  cows,  each  cow  with  a  young 
calf,  which  are  grazed  on  the  planning  unit  during  the  spring,  summer,  and 
fall  grazing  seasons  (April  1  to  November  30).   (Most  operators  use  the  plan- 
ning unit  during  the  summer  grazing  season  [May  15  to  October  30].)  Cows  give 
birth  to  calves  on  private  farms  and  ranches  during  the  early  spring,  and  are 
then  trucked  or  trailed,  with  their  calves,  to  the  planning  unit  for  the 
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Table  2-20 
Recreational  Use 


H 

unti  ng 

Big  game 

Upland  game 

F 

ishing 

River 

Lake 

G 

eneral  Visitor  Use 

Floatboating 

All  other 

recreation 

Total 


1976  BLM 

Regional  Visitor 

Visitor  Days 

Days  (Daggett  & 

Three  Corners  Unit 

Uintah  Counties) 

14,213 

107,466 

3,022 

40,846 

782 

2,431 

585 

188,616 

5,439 

55,102 

2,000 

2,500,000 

25,456 

2,894,461 

Source:   Three  Corners'  Planning  Documents. 
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TABLE  2-21 
Livestock  Grazing  Use 


Proposed  Action 
ub-component  and  Allotment 


Number  of 
Livestock 
Operators 


Grazing 

Preference 

(AUMs) 


Approximate 
Number  and 
Class  of 
Livestock 


Season  of 
Use 


Percent  of 
Total  Forage 
Furnished  by 
Public  Lands 
in  Allotment 


Percent  of  the 
Total  Livestock 

Operation 
Dependant  on 
Public  Lands 


ONTINUATION  OF  EXISTING  MANAGEMENT 


30 


5,895 


1 ,995  cow-calf 


495 

yearl ings 

10,055 

sheep 

No  Livestock  Grazing 

Rye  Grass 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Continue  Allotment- 

•Wi 

de 

Grazing 

Spring  (April  and 

Ma> 

'  only) 

1 

139 

84 

cow-cal f 

Bridgeport 

1 

139 

84 

cow-calf 

4/11-5/30 

100 

Taylor  Flat-Watson 

b 

0 

b 

4/1-5/30 

100 

Spring  and  Fall 

(B 

egin 

in 

May) 

3 

695 

7,365 

sheep 

Bowery  Spring 

1 

135 

1,484 

sheep 

5/1-6/30, 
9/16-10/31 

13 

Gadson  Draw-Gerb 

er 

Sp 

ring 

c 

213 

1  ,902 

sheep 

5/1-6/30, 

16 

9/16-10/31 

Highway 

c 
c 

57 

302 

sheep 

5/1-6/30, 
9/16-10/31 

27 

McKee  Spring 

176 

1,257 

sheep 

5/1-6/30, 

20 

9/16-10/31 

Natural  Lake 

1 

100 

2,400 

sheep 

5/1-6/30, 
9/1-11/5 

100 

Smokem-up 

1 

14 

20 

sheep 

5/1-6/30, 
9/16-10/30 

5 

Spring-Summer-Fc 

ill 

(B 

eg 

i  n 

in 

6 

437 

2,690 

sheep 

May  or  June) 

60 
193 

yearl ings 
cow-calf 

Bates  Spring 

1 

55 

645 

sheep 

5/11-11/10 

7 

Beaver  Dam 

1 

34 

2,045 

sheep 

5/6-7/5 

5 

Blair  Basin 

1 

15 

60 

yearl ings 

6/1-10/15 

5 

East  Cow 

ld 

50 

76 

cow-calf 

6/1-10/31 

13 

Log  Cabin 

e 

58 

d 

5/1-6/30 
9/1-11/15 

5 

Mail  Draw 

1 

85 

42 

cow-cal f 

5/16-10/31 

37 

Mame'  s  Hole-Bear 

Ho 

11 

ow 

1 

140 

75 

cow-cal f 

5/10-10/26 

38 

Spring-Summer  (Beg 

in 

in 

June) 

1 

274 

435 

yearl ings 

Cove 

1 

6 

170 

yearl ings 

6/1-9/15 

2 

West  Cow 

f 

268 

265 

yearl i  ngs 

6/1-9/15 

37 

3 

2 

2 

1 
d 

5 
13 

6 
e 
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TABLE  2-21  (continued) 


Proposed  Action 
Sub-component  and  Allotment 


Percent  of 

Percent  of  the 

Approximate 

Total  Forage 

Total  Livestock 

Number  of 

Grazing 

Number  and 

Furnished  by 

Operation 

Livestock 

Preference 

Class  of 

Season  of 

Public  Lands 

Dependant  on 

Operators 

(AUMs) 

Livestock 

Use 

in  Allotment 

Public  Lands 

CONTINUATION  OF  EXISTING  MANAGEMENT 
(continued) 

Continue  Existing  Improved  Management 

Rest  Rotation 

Hoy  Mountain  (Spring,  Summer, 
Fall  Grazing) 

Red  Creek  (Spring  Grazing) 

Deferred  Rotation 

Dry  Creek-South  Pot  Creek- 
Wild  Mountain  (Spring, 
Summer,  Fall  Grazing) 

Ruple  Cabin  (Spring,  Summer 
Grazing) 

IMPLEMENT  IMPROVED  GRAZING  MANAGEMENT 


1 

552 

175  cow-calf 

lfl 

552 

175  cow-calf 

5/16-10/31 

b 

0 

b 

4/6-6/5 

14 

3,895 

1  ,048  cow-calf 

13 


19 


Spring,  Summer,  and  Fall,  with  Periodic   17 
Spring  Deferment 

Clay  Basin-Antelope  Flat-  2 

Goslin  Mountain 

Gadson 

Hatch  Cove 

Hoy  Flat 

Jackson  Draw-Crouse  Canyon- 
Dry  Hollow 

Little  Hole 

Offield  Mountain 

Pot  Creek 

School  Bus 

Sears  Canyon-Marshall  Draw 

Serviceberry  Spring 

Shiner 

Warren  Draw 

Wi 1  low  Creek 


1  ,446 
2,449 
9,909 

7,873 

2,905 

60 
281 
315 
980 

330 
255 
107 
180 
561 
113 
177 
375 
1,234 


398  cow-calf  5/6-10/28 


650  cow-calf  5/16-10/15 


2,081 

993 

7,023 

cow-calf 
yearl ings 
sheep 

2,081 
993 

cow-calf 
yearl ings 

50 
500 

cow-cal f 
cow-cal f 

10/1-5/30 
4/6-11/30 

103 

cow-cal f 

5/10-10/31 

70 

cow-cal f 

5/16-10/31 

117 

cow-cal f 

5/11-10/31 

300 
200 

cow-calf 
yearl ings 

5/10-10/27 

65 

cow-calf 

5/16-10/15 

117 

cow-calf 

5/11-10/31 

125 

cow-cal f 

5/18-10/17 

50 

cow-calf 

5/16-10/15 

275 

cow-cal f 

5/16-10/15 

108 

cow-calf 

5/16-10/31 

200 

cow-cal f 

5/16-10/25 

200 

yearl ings 

6/1-10/31 

593 

yearl ings 

5/16-9/30 

57 
100 


72 


74 


85 

10 
73 
47 
35 

100 
38 
17 
35 
34 
19 
16 
35 
66 


23 


17 


27 

5 
25 
21 

8 

22 
18 

7 
23 
15 

5 

7 
38 

7 
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TABLE  2-21  (concluded) 


Proposed  Action 
>ub-component  and  Allotment 


Number  of 
Livestock 
Operators 


Grazing 

Preference 

(AUMs) 


Approximate 
Number  and 
Class  of 
Livestock 


Season  of 
Use 


Percent  of 
Total  Forage 
Furnished  by 
Public  Lands 
in  Al lotment 


Percent  of  the 

Total  Livestock 

Operation 

Dependant  on 

Public  Lands 


IMPLEMENT  IMPROVED  GRAZING  MANAGEMENT 
[continued 

Spring  and  Fall,  With  Periodic  Spring 
Deferment 

Bealer  Basin-Diamond  Gulch- 
Diamond  Spring 


2,036 
1  ,120 


7,023  sheep 


3,455  sheep     5/1-6/30 

9/16-11/30 


36 


Cooper  Draw 


344 


568  sheep     5/1-6/30 
9/6-11/15 


78 


Davis  Draw-Crouse  Reservoir- 
Lambson 


572 


3,000  sheep     5/6-7/5 

9/1-11/5 


22 


TOTAL 


45 


15,901 


3,580  cow-calf 
1  ,488  yearl ings 
7,078  sheep 


The  percentage  of  the  operator's  entire  livestock  operation  that  is  dependant  upon  forage  provided  on  planning  unit  public  lands. 

There  are  no  specified  livestock  operators  on  these  allotments.   Livestock  use  is  on  a  temporary  nonrenewable  basis. 
Livestock  generally  allowed  is  1,000  AUMs  annually  with  500  cattle  on  Taylor  Flat-Watson  and  672  AUMs  and  336  Cattle  on 
Red  Creek. 

The  livestock  operator  using  the  Bowery  Spring  Allotment  also  uses  these  allotments.   Quantities  are  included  in 
the  entries  for  Bowery  Spring  Allotment. 


There  are  two  livestock  operators  using  the  East  Cow  Allotment  as  one  livestock  operation. 

The  livestock  operator  using  the  Beaver  Dam  Allotment  also  uses  this  allotment.   Quantities  are  included  in  the 
entries  for  the  Beaver  Dam  Allotment. 

The  livestock  operator  using  the  Cove  Allotment  also  uses  this  allotment.   Quantities  are  included  in  the 
entries  for  the  Cove  Allotment. 

There  are  two  livestock  operators  using  the  Hoy  Mountain  Allotment  as  one  livestock  operation. 

There  are  three  livestock  operators  using  the  Dry  Creek-South  Pot  Creek-Wild  Mountain  Allotment.   Two  of  these 
operators  have  combined  their  operation  into  one  and  the  other  operator  also  grazes  on  the  Cove  and  West  Cow  allotments. 

There  are   four  livestock  operators  using  the  Willow  Creek  Allotment,  but  one  operator  is  already  shown  on  the  Bridgeport 
Al lotment. 
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grazing  season  (indicated  on  Table  2-20).  After  grazing  on  the  planning  unit, 
most  cow-calf  operators  return  their  livestock  to  private  lands  in  the  Uinta 
Basin  where  they  are  pastured  or  fed  until  they  return  to  the  planning  unit  in 
the  spring. 

Yearling  cattle  are  fed  throughout  the  winter  on  private  lands  and  then 
taken  to  the  planning  unit  for  the  summer.  These  yearlings  are   then  sold  in 
the  fall  as  feeder  cattle.  Yearling  cattle  operators  generally  try  to  acquire 
enough  weaner  cattle  (cattle  about  6-7  months  of  age)  in  the  fall  to  make  full 
use  of  their  summer  ranges  in  the  planning  unit.   If  not  enough  yearlings  are 
available,  operators  graze  fewer  cattle  on  the  planning  unit. 

Large  sheep  operations  spend  most  of  the  year  grazing  on  public  rangelands 
within  the  Vernal  District.   Sheep  herds  are  moved  to  the  planning  unit  on  May 
1  and  remain  until  June  30.  The  ewes  usually  give  birth  during  this  period. 
In  July,  sheep  are  moved  to  adjacent  Ashley  National  Forest  land.   In  mid 
September,  the  sheep  are  moved  back  to  the  planning  unit  and  remain  until  the 
end  of  October  or  first  part  of  November.   The  sheep  are   then  moved  to  the 
desert  winter  ranges  until  the  following  spring. 

Smaller  sheep  operations  generally  spend  the  entire  summer  on  the  plan- 
ning unit.  These  sheep  herds  are  managed  in  much  the  same  manner  as  cow-calf 
operations.  The  ewes  give  birth  in  early  spring  on  private  land,  are   moved  to 
the  planning  unit  for  the  summer,  and  return  to  private  farms  and  ranches  in 
the  fall. 

Types  of  Management 

Public  lands  may  provide  as  little  as  2  percent  or  as  much  as  100  percent 
of  the  total  forage  on  an  allotment  while  the  balance  is  provided  by  private 
or  state  lands.   Because  many  allotments  receive  only  a  small  amount  of  forage 
from  public  lands,  BLM  has  used  allotment-wide  management  since  the  allotments 
were  established.   Livestock  distribution  has  been  a  major  problem  because  the 
terrain  consists  of  valleys  intersected  by  steep  ridges  with  most  water  avail- 
able only  in  the  valleys.   Heavy  grazing  occurs  in  the  valleys,  and  hillsides 
are  only  lightly  grazed.  Most  of  the  public  land  in  the  planning  unit  is  on 
the  hillsides  and  ridges. 

Cattle,  on  allotments  under  allotment-wide  grazing,  graze  with  little 
control  on  their  movements.  Operators  generally  place  salt  on  ridges  and  do 
some  range  riding  to  move  their  cattle  into  areas  that  they  might  not  other- 
wise graze.  Many  of  these  allotments  are  not  subdivided  (cross-fenced)  into 
pastures;  however  some  are   and  the  operators  rotate  their  pastures  using  their 
own  types  of  deferred  grazing  systems. 

Sheep,  on  allotments  under  allotment-wide  grazing,  are  herded  and  gener- 
ally use  all  parts  of  the  allotments.   These  allotments  are  generally  not 
cross-fenced  since  the  sheep  are  moved  about  on  the  allotment  by  the  herder. 

Allotments  presently  under  improved  rest  rotation  management,  have  been 
cross-fenced  into  three  or  more  pastures.   Cattle  are  moved  from  one  pasture 
to  another  in  a  scheduled  sequence  and  one  pasture  in  the  allotment  is  rested 
from  grazing  an  entire  year.  The  year  prior  to  its  being  rested,  grazing  is 
deferred  on  the  pasture  until  the  key  forage  species  produce  seed.  The  pasture 
is  then  grazed  (trampled)  to  help  implant  the  seed. 

Under  deferred  grazing  systems,  grazing  is  deferred  on  at  least  one 
pasture  until  after  key  forage  species  have  produced  seed.  The  pasture  is 
then  grazed  (trampled)  to  help  implant  the  seed.  The  pasture  is  again  defer- 
red the  following  year  to  allow  seedlings  to  become  established.   No  pastures 
receive  total  rest  from  grazing  for  an  entire  year. 
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On  allotments  under  improved  management,  the  operators  also  place  salt  on 
ridges,  away  from  water,  to  encourage  cattle  to  use  less  accessible  areas. 
Some  range  riding  takes  place  to  move  cattle  into  these  areas.   Because  the 
allotments  are  cross-fenced  into  pastures,  however,  the  cattle  generally  move 
onto  all  grazable  areas  of  the  pasture  without  the  encouragement  of  a  rider. 

Grazing  is  somewhat  more  evenly  distributed  on  sheep  allotments  because 
sheep  can  be  herded  into  steep,  rough  terrain.   In  yearling  cattle  operations 
grazing  is  more  even  because  yearling  cattle  are   more  active  than  cows,  will 
graze  farther  from  water,  and  tend  to  use  steeper  areas. 

Production  Characteristics 

In  cow-calf  operations,  calves  are  generally  born  during  March  and  April 
on  private  farms.   Calves  weigh  between  120  to  200  pounds  when  they  are  taken 
to  the  summer  ranges.   Cattle  are  moved  off  the  summer  ranges  at  the  end  of 
October  and  calves  are  weaned  and  sold.   Calves  weigh  between  350  to  430 
pounds  at  weaning. 

In  a  few  yearling  cattle  operations,  weaner  steers  are  bought  in  the  fall 
and  fed  through  the  winter.   Steers  weigh  between  500  and  600  pounds  when  they 
are  moved  to  the  planning  unit  and  weigh  between  750  and  900  pounds  when  they 
are   moved  from  the  planning  unit.   Most  steers  remain  on  the  allotments  for  5 
1/2  months  (165  days)  which  translates  into  a  weight  gain  of  between  1.5  to  2 
pounds  per  day. 

Sheep  operations  generally  start  lambing  around  May  5  and  continue  through 
May  30.  The  lambs  are  generally  cut  out  of  the  herd  and  sold  when  the  sheep 
come  off  Diamond  Mountain  in  the  fall.   Lambs  weigh  between  75  to  85  pounds  at 
this  time. 

c.  Transportation  Network 

Utah  Route  260  enters  and  crosses  the  planning  unit  through  Antelope  Flat 
and  continues  to  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming.   Colorado  Route  318  enters  at  the 
Browns  Park  area,  but  is  unpaved  on  the  planning  unit.   The  Diamond  Mountain 
County  Road  enters  the  southeast  corner  of  the  unit,  but  is  also  unpaved  on 
the  unit.  An  additional  paved  road  leads  to  the  Jones  Hole  National  Fish 
Hatchery,  but  is  not  paved  its  entire  length  (see  Figure  1-2). 

Dirt  and  gravel  roads  provide  access,  but  are  sometimes  hazardous  in  wet 
or  cold  weather.   Public  access  is  sometime  denied  because  some  of  these  roads 
are  on  private  land  and  land  owners  may  lock  their  gates.   Landowners  provide 
a  key  to  the  BLM  so  that  administrative  access  to  BLM  lands  is  provided. 

d.  Special  Designations 

(1 )  Wi lderness 

BLM's  Wilderness  Review  officially  began  within  the  planning  unit  in 
December,  1978.  Appendix  1 1 - 9  summarizes  the  process.  The  initial  step 
required  in  the  review  process--the  identification  of  wilderness  inventory 
units  (roadless  areas  of  5,000  acres  or  more  bounded  by  a  road  or  non-public 
lands)--has  been  completed.   Figure  2-16  shows  the  11  identified  inventory 
units,  which  contain  approximately  128,000  total  acres  and  encompass  all  or 
part  of  25  allotments.   It  has  not  yet  been  determined  if  any  of  these  inven- 
tory units  has  wilderness  character. 
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(2)  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

The  National  Park  Service  is  presently  studying  the  Green  River  from  the 
base  of  Flaming  Gorge  Dam  through  Browns  Park  for  possible  Wild  and  Scenic 
River  designation.   No  alterations  will  be  permitted  of  its  free-flowing 
nature  or  scenic  quality  until  a  decision  is  made. 

(3)  Outstanding  Natural  Areas 

Crouse  Canyon  is  being  considered  by  the  BLM  for  designation  as  an  Out- 
standing Natural  Area  (see  Figure  2-16). 

13.   Land  Use  Plans,  Controls,  and  Constraints 

Local  Government 

The  Three  Corners  Planning  Unit  lies  in  parts  of  Uintah  and  Daggett 
counties,  Utah,  and  Moffat  County,  Colorado.   All  three  counties  currently 
have  zoning  ordinances  (Uintah  County,  1971;  Daggett  County,  1973;  and  Moffat 
County,  1978). 

Those  portions  of  the  three  counties  within  the  planning  unit  are   zoned 
as  follows: 

Uintah  County:      Mining  and  Grazing 

Recreation,  Forestry,  and  Mining 

Daggett  County:     Multiple  Use 

Agriculture 

Moffat  County:      Agricultural 


14.   Socioeconomic  Conditions 

Data  pertaining  to  Daggett  and  Uintah  counties  in  Utah  has  been  used  for 
socioeconomic  analysis.   There  are  no  communities  or  public  supply  centers  in 
the  planning  unit.   The  Colorado  portion  of  the  planning  unit  is  used  by 
operators  residing  in  Uintah  County,  Utah. 

Population 

During  the  period  1960  to  1970,  Daggett  County  experienced  slightly  less 
than  a  4  percent  decrease  in  population.   Similarly,  during  the  first  3  years 
of  the  70' s,  Daggett  County,  and  particularly  Manila  (the  county  seat),  exper- 
ienced approximately  3  percent  decrease  in  population.   The  County  had  an 
estimated  1977  population  of  800  people  and  has  a  population  density  of  1 . 0 
per  square  mile.   There  are  no  urban  areas  (as  classified  by  the  U.S.  Census) 
in  Daggett  County.   Most  of  the  Daggett  County  population  lives  near  Manila, 
Utah. 

Uintah  County,  has  experienced  fairly  significant  growth  from  migration 
since  1970  and  has  increased  in  population  by  about  41  percent  since  then. 
Population  increases  are  primarily  associated  with  current  energy  exploration 
and  development.   Uintah  County  had  an  estimated  1977  population  of  17,900 
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residents.  Approximately  31  ~ent  of  these  residents  live  in  Vernal.  There 
is  a  current  population  den- i  \  if  approximately  three  persons  per  square  mile 
in  the  county.  Table  2-22  i  ~  changes  in  population  in  the  two  counties  and 
the  State  of  Utah. 

Seven  families,  about  25  people,  live  at  scattered  points  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  planning  unit.  The  total  population  of  the  two  Utah  coun- 
ties in  which  the  planning  unit  is  found  is  19,100. 

b.  Employment 

In  1976,  307  people  were  employed  in  Daggett  County,  of  which  47  were 
employed  in  agriculture.   Total  farm  employment  has  increased  in  the  county 
since  1971  when  45  were  employed  in  agriculture.  The  relative  importance  of 
agricultural  employment,  however,  has  remained  essentially  constant  with  15.5 
percent  employed  in  1971  and  15.3  percent  employed  in  1976. 

Uintah  County  employment  in  1976  was  6,620  and  619  workers  (9.3  percent) 
were  employed  in  agriculture.   Unlike  Daggett  County,  Uintah  has  shown  a 
decline  in  the  relative  importance  of  agricultural  employment  since  1971,  when 
726  people  (14.7  percent)  were  employed  in  agriculture  (BEA,  1978). 

Unemployment  within  Daggett  County  has  been  high  since  completion  of 
Flaming  Gorge  Reservoir.   Construction,  oil,  and  gas  activities  have  increased 
since  1975  and  lowered  the  unemployment  rate  somewhat.   Uintah  County  unemploy- 
ment has  fluctuated  as  a  function  of  oil  and  gas  activity. 

c.  Income 

The  per  capita  income  in  the  two  counties  is  substantially  below  the 
state  and  national  average.   Daggett  County  was  33  percent  below  the  state 
average  and  47  percent  below  the  national  average  in  1976,  while  Uintah  County 
was  21  percent  below  the  state  average  and  31  percent  below  the  national 
average.   Table  2-23  shows  the  counties'  per  capita  income. 

Total  1976  personal  income  in  Daggett  County  was  $2,787,000,  of  which 
$436,000  (about  15.7  percent)  was  derived  from  agricultural  sources.   In  the 
same  year,  Uintah  County  had  a  total  personal  income  of  $59,456,000  of  which 
$641,000  (about  1.1  percent)  was  from  agriculture.   In  1976,  Utah  had  a  total 
personal  income  of  $5,244,395,000,  of  which  $83,542,000  (about  1.6  percent) 
was  agricultural  (BEA,  1978). 

Ranch  Operation 

Based  upon  available  data,  ranch  operations  fall  fairly  reliably  into 
three  generalized  scales:   small,  medium,  and  large.   The  assumption,  inherent 
in  this  approach,  is  that  individual  operations  within  any  one  scale  are 
sufficiently  represented  so  that  any  conclusions  applied  to  the  entire  scale 
would  also  apply  to  the  majority  of  its  individual  operations. 

"Ranch  budget  sheets"  were  developed  for  each  scale.   The  budget  sheets 
displayed  in  Appendix  11-10,  show  the  revenues  and  expenses  for  the  "average" 
ranch  within  each  scale  and  provide  baseline  data  for  subsequent  calculations. 
An  implicit  assumption  is  that  livestock  prices  and  ranching  costs  can  be  held 
constant.  Of  course,  costs  cannot  be  held  constant.   This  problem,  however, 
can  be  ameliorated  by  applying  the  analysis  to  long-term  price  and  cost  trends 
to  make  projections  based  upon  changing  market  conditions.   For  example,  the 
base  for  the  budgets  which  follow  is  1977,  1979  livestock  prices  are   known  to 
be  nearly  3  times  higher. 
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TABLE  2-22 
Population  Changes  in  Daggett  and  Uintah  Counties 


Population  by 

Area 

Daggett 

Co. 

Uintah  Co. 

Utah  State 

Year 

1960 

1,164 

11,583 

890,627 

1970 

666 

12,684 

1,059,273 

1975 

1,205,900 

1977  est. 

800 

17,900 

Average  Annual  Growth  (Percent) 

1960-1970         -5.42  +0.91  +1.75 

1970-1975  +2.3 

1970-1977         +2.7  +5.0 


Source:   U.S.  Bureau  of  Census,  1975.   Current  Population  Report. 
Series  P-25,  No.  589.  Washington  D.C. 
Utah,  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Research,  1977. 
County  Economic  Facts,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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TABLE  2-23 

Daggett,  Uintah  County  and  State  of  Utah 
Per  Capita  Income 


Per  Capita  Income  in  Dollars  By  Year 


1970  1971 1972      1973      1974      1975      1976 

Daggett 

Co.  2,455  2,932  2,801     3,156     3,311     3,273     4,011 

Uintah 

Co.  2,447  2,623  3,196  3,497  4,122  4,257  4,411 

Utah 

State  3,169  3,427  3,719     4,100     4,462     4,844     5,350 


Source:   Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA),  July,  1978; 
Regional  Economics  Information  System. 
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Small  Scale  Operations 

Of  the  45  licensed  permittees  in  the  Three  Corners  Planning  Unit,  24  are 
classed  in  the  small  scale  category.  These  ranches  have  an  estimated  average 
of  81  animal  units  and  range  between  25  and  100  units.   Forage  requirements 
average  966  AUMs  annually  and  public  land  administered  by  BLM  provide  about 
200  AUMs  or  17  percent.  The  small  operator,  however,  obtains  38  percent  of 
his  forage  from  public  land  during  May  through  October. 

Table  2-24  is  a  summary  of  a  typical  small  scale  ranch  budget  sheet.  The 
average  gross  income  received  is  estimated  at  $8,885.00  with  $7,735  of  expenses, 
The  operator  net  ranch  income  is  $1,150.00  annually.  Typically,  he  will 
supplement  this  income  with  an  off-ranch  job. 

Medium  Scale  Operations 

Of  the  Planning  Unit  ranching  operations,  14  are  medium  scale  ranchers. 
Ranchers  in  the  medium  scale  run  from  100  to  500  animal  units,  but  average 
around  224  units.   This  is  equivalent  to  an  average  of  2,693  AUMs  annually. 
The  medium  scale  ranch  depends  on  BLM  land  for  approximately  15  percent  of  its 
total  AUMs,  but  44  percent  of  its  AUMs  are  provided  by  public  land  during  the 
months  of  May  through  October. 

Table  2-25  is  a  summary  of  a  medium  scale  typical  budget  sheet.  These 
operations  have  an  average  gross  income  of  about  $39,005.98,  and  a  net  annual 
loss  of  $6,914.02  or  2.57  per  AUM.   Losses  obviously  cannot  be  sustained  over 
the  long  term.  They  do,  however,  reflect  a  depressed  market  in  which  the 
expenses  of  bringing  livestock  to  market  have  exceeded  prices  received.   Also 
the  medium  scale  operator  is  severely  constrained  from  diversifying  by  the 
limited  amount  of  capital  available  and  property  with  which  to  diversify. 

Large  Scale  Operations 

There  are  approximately  seven  large  operators  in  the  planning  unit.  The 
large  scale  rancher  runs  from  500  animal  units  upward,  the  average  is  approx- 
imately 705  animal  units,  about  8,457  AUMs.  Approximately  11  percent  of  these 
AUMs  are   obtained  from  public  land  within  the  planning  unit.   Between  May  and 
October,  the  large  scale  operators  typically  obtain  35  percent  of  their  forage 
needs  from  the  planning  unit. 

Table  2-26  shows  the  large  scale  typical  ranch  budget  sheet.  Gross  sales 
are  approximately  $131,543.83  and  expenses  are  $63,016.00  leaving  a  net  income 
of  $68,527  or  $7.72  per  AUM.   Large  operators  also  have  additional  income 
sources  and  are  the  most  capable  of  diversifying  to  meet  changing  market 
conditions. 

Economic  Summary 

There  are   two  basic  categories  of  economic  concerns  to  local  ranchers: 

(1)  the  annual  returns  to  their  investments  of  land,  labor,  and  capital;  and 

(2)  the  long  term  capital  value  of  the  ranch  property.   Using  data  from  Tables 
2-24,  25,  and  26,  the  present  estimated  net  income  to  livestock  operators  is 
329,832.00. 

Annual  Returns 

The  factors  which  affect  a  ranch's  potential  annual  returns  are:   (1) 
price  per  unit  weight  at  sale;  (2)  weight  per  animal;  (3)  number  of  animals; 
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TABLE  2-24 
Small  Scale  Ranch  Budget  Sheet  Summary 


total         Each       Each 
Ranch  Unit     Animal  Unit     AUM 


Gross  Income 

Ranch  Income  from  81  animal  units 
(966  AUMs)  $  8,885.00      $109.69      9.20 

Expenses 

Fixed  Costs 

Variable  costs 
Net  Income 


4,998.00 

61.70 

5.14 

2,737.00 

33.79 

2.82 

1,150.00 

14.20 

1.19 

Source:   Appendix  11-10. 
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TABLE  2-25 
Medium  Scale  Ranch  Budget  Sheet  Summary 


Total         Each       Each 
Ranch  Unit    Animal  Unit    AUM 


Gross  Income 

Ranch  Income  from  224  animal  units 
(2,688  AUMs)  $39,006.00      174.13       14.51 

Expenses 

Fixed  costs 

Variable  costs 
Net  Income 


Source:  Appendix  11-10. 


23,816.00 

106.32 

8.86 

22,104.00 

98.84 

8.24 

-6,914.02 

-30.87 

-2.57 
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TABLE  2-26 
Large  Scale  Ranch  Budget  Sheet  Summary 


Total         Each       Each 
Ranch  Unit     Animal  Unit    AUM 


Gross  Income 

Ranch  Income  from  705  animal  units 
(8,457  AUMs)  $120,060.00     170,30       14.20 

Expenses 

Fixed  costs  48,820.00  69.25  5.77 

Variable  costs  14,196.00  20.14  1.68 

Net  Income  57,044.00  80.91  6.74 

Source:   Appendix  II-10. 
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and  (4)  the  costs  of  raising  the  animal  to  marketability.   BLM  management  has 
the  potential  of  affecting  all  but  the  price  per  unit  weight. 

Capital  Values 

Changes  in  permit  sizes  can  affect  the  overall  capital  value  of  a  ranch 
property.   Lending  institutions  often  recognize  BLM  permits  as  part  of  a 
ranch's  collateral  in  securing  loans  (commonly  referred  to  as  the  capitalized 
value  of  the  permit).  Any  change  in  a  permit  has  the  potential  of  affecting 
the  ranch's  ability  to  secure  a  loan  and,  consequently,  its  overall  capital 
value. 

d.  Community  Services 

The  Ashley  Valley  area  supplies  nearly  all  the  goods  and  services  for  the 
planning  unit.   Uintah  County  has  five  elementary  schools  (2,554  students), 
two  junior  high  schools  (1,195  students),  and  one  high  school  and  shares  with 
Duchesne  one  high  school.  The  high  school  in  Vernal  has  833  students.   Daggett 
County  has  one  elementary  school  (105  students)  and  one  combination  junior 
high  and  high  school  (78  students).  The  schools  in  both  counties  are  able  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  population.  There  is  one  31  bed  hospital  in  Vernal 
which  is  being  replaced  and  is  adequate  for  medical  needs  except  major  medical 
crises  (Edmonds,  1978). 

e.  Recreation  Income:   Big  Game  Hunting 

It  is  estimated  that  14,213  deer  and  elk  hunter  days  on  the  planning  unit 
produce  $709,797.00  of  gross  income.  This  translates  to  approximately 
$473,178.00  of  net  income  in  the  Daggett  and  Uintah  County  area.   Based  on  the 
present  estimated  value  of  hunter  days  of  $49.94  (BLM,  1978). 

f .  Social-Attitudes 

Most  public  land  users  live  outside  the  planning  unit  and  are  primarily 
livestock  operators  in  Daggett  or  Uintah  counties.  Most  other  users  are 
recreationists  who  boat  on  Flaming  Gorge  Reservoir,  river  run,  hunt,  fish, 
hike,  or  camp. 

Some  residents  of  Daggett  and  Uintah  counties  have  strong  historical  ties 
to  cattle  and  sheep  operations  which  have  grazed  in  the  same  section  of  the 
planning  unit  for  several  decades.   In  many  cases,  an  operation  has  remained 
with  one  family  for  two  or  three  generations.  Many  operators  are  highly 
interested  in  the  environment  in  which  their  livestock  graze. 

There  are  strong  feelings  of  powerlessness  among  some  planning  unit 
users.  They  feel,  for  example,  that  the  "Gorge"  (Flaming  Gorge  Reservoir) 
came  upon  "their"  land  without  their  knowledge  or  understanding  of  its  conse- 
quences. Most  of  Daggett  and  Uintah  county  lands  are  controlled  by  federal 
and  state  agencies--the  Forest  Service,  BLM,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  National  Park  Service,  Utah  Division  of  Wildlife  Resources, 
and  Utah  State  Land  Division.   Local  residents  feel  that  their  interests  have 
not  been,  and  probably  will  not  be,  considered  seriously  in  further  land  use 
decisions. 

In  1975  the  people  of  the  Vernal  area  were  interviewed  concerning  their 
attitudes  toward  their  community  (Reed  Geertsen,  et.al.,  1975).  Of  these 
interviewed,  79  percent  said  their  community  was  a  good  or  excellent  place  to 
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live;  64  percent  felt  they  were  fully  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  community. 
The  effectiveness  of  local  government  was  rated  satisfactory  or  as  a  community 
strength  by  53  percent  of  those  interviewed. 

Access  to  the  out-of-doors  was  highly  valued  by  residents--98  percent 
stated  this  was  satisfactory  or  a  strength  of  their  community.  When  the 
people  were  asked  if   a  community  was  a  good  place  to  raise  a  family,  49 
percent  said  it  was  .   rength  and  38  percent  thought  it  was  satisfactory. 

Asked  if  the  cc    ity  provided  opportunities  to  earn  a  liveable  income, 
nearly  one-fourth  (22     ant)  said  it  needs  improvement.   Nearly  half  (43 
percent)  thought  it  was  satisfactory,  and  33  percent  said  it  was  a  strength. 

C.   FUTURE  ENVIRONMENT  WITHOUT  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 

Introduction 

This  section  summarizes  the  probable  future  environment  of  the  planning 
unit  if  the  proposal  were  not  implemented.   Four  major  activities  are  expected 
to  be  leading  factors  in  change  on  the  planning  unit.   They  are:  (1)  proposed 
improved  access  by  states  and  counties,  (2)  increasing  big  game  populations, 
(3)  more  people  using  the  area,  and  (4)  the  need  or  desire  for  summer  home 
sites.   The  proposed  Red  Creek  Flat  and  Jones  Hole-Diamond  Mountain  roads 
would  greatly  inprove  access  to  the  planning  uni\,   Recreational  developments 
within  the  Flaming  Gorge  National  Recreation  area  have  attracted  people  in 
increasing  numbers.  And  as  subdivisions  near  Flaming  Gorge  have  been  filled, 
more  locations  on  Diamond  Mountain  Plateau  have  been  sought.   This  trend  is 
expected  to  accelerate,  particularly  with  improved  access.   The  Browns  Park 
Waterfowl  Management  Area  and  continuation  of  the  current  upward  trend  in  big 
game  numbers  could  attract  even  more  people  to  the  area.   Changes  are  not 
expected  in  air  guality,  climate,  topography,  and  geologic  setting.   (For  more 
information  on  details  of  the  future  with  no  action,  sev.  Iternative  C.  ) 

Soils 

Annual  soil  loss  estimates  by  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  BLM  watershed 
studies  indicate  that  there  will  be  very  little  change  in  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  area  in  the  future.   Erosion  has  been  declining  in  recent 
years. 

Vegetation 

The  amount  of  sagebrush  on  the  cattle  allotments  will  increase  at  a 
gradual  rate.   The  increase  will  be  on  valley  bottoms  and  around  watering 
areas.   Side  hills  and  ridges  will  probably  maintain  their  present  vegetative 
composition. 

Sagebrush  on  cattle  allotments,  under  improved  management  will  also 
increase,  but  will  increase  at  a  slower  rate  than  on  areas  under  allotment- 
wide  management.   Sagebrush  will,  however,  increase  more  uniformly  throughout 
these  allotments  because  grazing  is  more  evenly  distributed. 

The  vegetation  composition  on  sheep  allotments  will  remain  relatively 
stable. 
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Water  Resources 


It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  no  change  to  the  quantity  of  water  in 
the  area.   The  quality  of  water  will  likely  decline  with  increased  big  game 
numbers  and  recreation  visitor  use  of  the  area. 

Animal  Life 

The  proposed  Browns  Park  Road  through  the  Browns  Park-Antelope  Flat  area 
would  cause  significant  increases  in  visitors  to  the  area.   Loss  of  big  game 
habitat  would  result  from  building  summer  homes.   Some  animals  would  be  lost 
through  highway  mortality.   Poaching  of  game  animals  will  increase  as  will 
molesting  of  species  during  the  reproduction  period  and  wintering  seasons. 
Indiscriminate  shooting  of  non-game  species  would  also  increase.   The  cougar, 
which  is  very  secretive  and  will  tolerate  only  limited  amounts  of  human  ac- 
tivity, could  be  extirpated  from  the  planning  unit.   Increased  visitor  use 
could  cause  serious  problems  in  Canada  goose  production  at  the  Browns  Park 
Waterfowl  Management  Area. 

Increased  fishing  pressure  may  require  the  planting  of  "catchable  size" 
fish  in  order  to  maintain  fisherman  success. 

Cultural  Resources 

Cultural  resources  will  continue  to  be  subject  to  vandalism  and  weather- 
ing.  Vandalism  will  increase  as  recreational  use  of  the  area  increases. 

Paleontological 

Increased  visitor  use  of  the  paleontological  resource  will  result  in 
increasing  destruction  and  collection  of  fossils. 

Visual  Resources 

All  future  development,  including  the  proposed  Browns  Park  Road,  cabin 
sites  on  Diamond  Mountain,  inventoried  recreation  sites,  transmission  lines, 
pipelines  and  gas  fields  in  Clay  Basin,  will  alter  and  in  some  cases  dominate 
the  natural  landscape  in  localized  areas.  Much  of  the  unit,  however,  will 
continue  to  appear  natural.   Public  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  BLM 
will  be  managed  within  VRM  guidelines. 

Land  Use 

Recreation  Resources 

A  5  percent  annual  increase  in  recreation  use  is  projected  for  Daggett 
and  Uintah  Counties  (Three  Corners  PAA).   If  the  Browns  Park  road  is  completed, 
improved  access  would  accelerate  the  projected  increase  within  the  planning 
unit.   River  use  may  increase  as  much  as  40  percent  annually  (Three  Corners 
PAA). 

Hunting,  fishing,  and  floatboating  are  expected  to  continue  as  the  major 
recreational  uses.   Increased  use  pressures  would  result  in  less  hunter  and 
fisherman  success,  and  a  reduction  in  quality  of  the  recreational  experience. 

As  demand  increases  and  the  availability  of  funds  allow,  BLM  will  develop 
many  of  the  inventoried  recreation  sites  within  the  planning  unit. 
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Off  road  vehicle  use  is  expected  to  continue  to  be  associated  largely 
with  hunting. 

Livestock  Grazing 

Because  of  the  increased  amounts  of  sagebrush  on  cattle  allotments  and 
the  apparent  increasing  demand  for  lamb  and  wool  products,  some  cattle  oper- 
ators may  want  to  change  their  operations  to  sheep.   This  may  be  encouraged  as 
sagebrush  invades  cattle  ranges. 

As  the  subdivision  for  summer  homes  increases  on  private  land  and  recre- 
ation use  increases,  livestock  grazing  would  probably  decrease. 

Special  Designations 

Identified  wilderness  inventory  units  will  be  inventoried  for  wilderness 
character  as  defined  in  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964.   Units  determined  not  to 
possess  wilderness  character  will  be  eliminated  from  further  wilderness  review, 
and  will  no  longer  be  subject  to  interim  management  protection.   Units  deter- 
mined to  have  wilderness  character  will  be  identified  as  Wilderness  Study 
Areas  (WSAs).   Should  any  WSAs  be  identified,  they  will  be  subjected  to  addi- 
tional review  criteria,  and  would  be  recommended  as  suitable  or  non-suitable 
for  wilderness  designation.   As  a  result  of  the  wilderness  review,  it  is 
possible  that  a  portion  of  the  unit  could  be  designated  as  wilderness  by 
Congress. 

As  a  result  of  the  National  Park  Service  study,  it  is  possible  that  the 
portion  of  the  Green  River  that  flows  through  the  planning  unit  could  be 
designated  as  a  Wild  and  Scenic  River. 

As  a  result  of  the  BLM  study,  it  is  possible  that  Crouse  Canyon  could  be 
designated  as  an  Outstanding  Natural  Area. 

Economic  Conditions 

The  influence  of  ranching  on  the  local  economy  is  declining.   This  is 
resulting  from  economic  factors  within  the  ranching  industry  (e.g.,  increasing 
operating  costs,  market  uncertainty,  inflation  of  property  values,  etc.), 
increased  access,  and  recreational  use  of  the  area.   It  is  becoming  more 
attractive  for  less  efficient  ranches  to  sell  base  property  for  subdivision  or 
to  be  incorporated  into  larger,  more  efficient  ranching  operations.  While 
this  trend  will  probably  decrease  the  number  of  ranch  operations  somewhat,  the 
majority  of  the  operators  can  be  expected  to  remain  in  the  ranching  business 
on  at  least  a  part-time  basis. 

Recreational  use  in  the  area  will  increase  at  a  rate  of  5  percent  annually. 
If  this  is  applied  to  the  $473,198  generated  by  big  game  hunting  in  the  local 
economy,  it  would  become  $525,176  by  1985  and  $565,764  by  1990. 

Social-Cultural  Values 

The  social  environs  would  continue  to  place  a  high  value  on  agriculture 
and  livestock  grazing.  The  trend  to  change  from  sheep  to  cattle  would  continue, 
but  the  total  proportion  of  livestock  would  not  increase.   In  fact  livestock 
numbers  may  decline  if  private  lands  are  sold  for  summer  home  developments. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  people's  economic  dependance  would  continue  to 
be  dominantly  tied  to  non-agricultural  employment,  and  the  agricultural  employ- 
ment numbers  would  slowly  decline. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


The  people  would  continue  to  place  a  high  value  on  individualism  and 
close  community  relations.  The  people  would  still  place  a  high  value  on  the 
good  hunting  of  the  area,  and  hunter  access  and  trespass  would  be  continuing 
problems. 
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CHAPTER  3 
THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACTS  OF  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 


CHAPTER  3 
THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACTS  OF  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 

A.    INTRODUCTION 

This  chapter  identifies  probable  environmental  impacts  of  the  proposed 
action.   The  analysis  of  probable  impacts  shows  the  expected  magnitude,  inten- 
sity, duration,  and  incidence.   Short-term  impacts  are  those  lasting  up  to  20 
years.   Impacts  expected  to  last  20  years  or  beyond  are  considered  long-term. 
Impacts  are  traced  from  the  proposed  action  to  man  and  his  environment. 
Discussions  or  impacts  are   based  on  detailed  analysis  and  cause-effect  docu- 
mentation process  described  in  Appendix  III-l. 

The  most  dominant  direct  impact  from  livestock  grazing  would  occur  on  the 
vegetation  resource.   Changes  in  vegetation  production,  condition,  trend,  and 
potential  would  indirectly  affect  the  other  resources.   Direct  impacts  would 
also  occur,  to  a  lesser  extent,  to  other  resources  (such  as  soil  compaction  by 
livestock  or  visual  effects  of  range  developments). 

Each  resource  is  discussed  in  two  parts:   (1)  a  narrative  which  identified 
interrelationships  among  resources  and  cummulative  impact  conclusions  for  the 
particular  resource  and  (2)  a  two  column  listing  which  provides  the  environ- 
mental impact  details  and  analysis  as  related  to  the  proposed  action. 

The  reader  may  obtain  an  overall,  or  general,  understanding  of  the  impacts 
by  reading  only  the  narrative  for  each  resource. 

The  impact  discussion  presented  in  this  environmental  statement  does  not 
cover  all  of  the  intricate  aspects  of  the  ecological  conditions  in  the  Three 
Corners  Planning  Unit.   Rather,  the  statement  highlights  those  portions  of  the 
analysis  which  are  considered  to  be  of  primary  interest  to  the  public,  to 
other  agencies,  and  to  resource  decision-makers  for  the  public  lands  involved. 
Significant  impacts  are  those  which  1)  substantially  affect  the  quality  of  the 
human  environment,  2)  are  controversial  or  of  high  public  concern,  or  3) 
affect  a  legally  protected  species  or  resource. 

Climate,  air  quality,  topography,  and  geologic  setting  are  not  discussed 
because  no  significant  impacts  were  identified. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACTS 


IMPACT  ON  SOILS 


Proposed  grazing  practices  and  developments  were  analyzed  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  they  would  affect  the  soil  resource  in  terms  of  sediment 
yield,  erosion  condition,  soil  salinity,  and  seeding  suitability.   (Seeding 
suitability  also  measures  whether  or  not  natural  regrowth  could  be  expected  in 
sprayed  or  chained  areas.) 

Anticipated  changes  in  vegetation  ground  cover,  composition,  and  intensity 
of  use  are  factors  influencing  impacts  to  soils.  The  soil  resource  itself  is 
basic  to  vegetation  productivity,  water  yield,  and  quality,  and  wildlife 
carrying  capacity. 


SOILS  ANALYSIS  SECTION 


Relationship  to  Proposed  Action 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


SEDIMENT  YIELD 


Existing  improved  management  is  proposed  to 
continue  on  39,538  acres  of  public  land.  Vege- 
tation ground  cover  is  expected  to  increase 
which  would  help  improve  watershed  conditions. 


Implementation  of  improved  grazing  management 
and  periodic  spring  rest  is  proposed  on  115,568 
acres  of  public  land.  Predicted  increased 
vegetation  ground  cover  would  help  maintain  or 
improve  watershed  conditions. 


The  proposed  spraying  of  1,260  acres  of  sage- 
brush with  2,4-D  on  Ruple  Cabin  and  Hoy  Mountain 
allotments  and  chaining  of  400  acres  of  sage- 
brush in  Davis  Draw  is  expected  to  increase 
grass  composition  in  the  present  sage-grass 
vegetation  cover.  A  temporary  reduction  in 
ground  cover  would  occur  on  Ruple  Cabin  and 
Davis  Draw  allotments  until  the  suppressed  grass 
species  could  respond  to  the  reduced  competition 
from  brush.  The  480  acres  proposed  for  treat- 
ment on  Hoy  Mountain  Allotment  would  be  a  main- 
tenance spraying  and  only  a  minimal  decrease  in 
protective  ground  cover  would  be  expected. 

The  proposal  to  develop  13  springs,  install  15 
miles  of  pipeline,  6  storage  tanks,  30  troughs, 
and  construct  3  reservoirs  would  provide  addi- 
tional watering  areas  for  livestock.  Construc- 
tion would  temporarily  expose  bare  soil  on  29.2 
acres. 


Sediment  yield  currently  ranges  between  0.1  and  0.5 
acre-foot  per  square  mile  per  year.  Ground  cover  of 
vegetation  is  expected  to  change  slightly.  Sediment 
yield  could  decrease  by  a  total  of  as  much  as  0.80 
acre-foot  annual ly--a  reduction  from  0.20  to  0.185 
acre-feet  per  square  mile  on  Red  Creek  and  Hoy  Mountain 
allotments,  a  reduction  from  0.15  to  0.135  acre-foot 
per  square  mile  per  year  on  Ruple  Cabin  Allotment  and  a 
reduction  from  0.14  to  0.13  acre-foot  per  square  mile 
per  year  on  Dry  Creek-South  Pot  Creek-Wild  Mountain 
Allotment  (PSIAC,  1968;  Branson,  1972).  The  changes 
would  occur  over  the  next  15  to  20  years.- 

Sediment  yield  currently  ranges  between  0.1  and  1.0 
acre-foot  per  square  mile  per  year.  Ground  cover  of 
vegetation  is  expected  to  increase  slightly  which  would 
lead  to  a  reduction  in  sediment  yield  over  the  next  15 
to  20  years  by  a  total  of  2.71  acre-feet  annually  from 
an  average  of  0.20  to  0.185  acre-foot  per  square  mile 
per  year  (PSIAC,  1968;  Branson,  1972).  Seventeen 
allotments  would  be  affected. 

The  1 ,660  acres  proposed  for  treatment  are  currently 
yielding  sediment  at  a  rate  of  0.1  acre-foot  per  square 
mile  per  year.  There  would  be  a  slight  increase  in 
soil  loss  (PSIAC,  1968)  for  1  to  3  years  until  the 
former  ground  cover  density  returns  on  Ruple  Cabin  and 
Davis  Draw  allotments.  The  loss  would  be  less  on  the 
sprayed  area  than  on  the  chained  area  (Sturges,  1975). 
Sediment  yield  would  not  be  expected  to  increase  be- 
cause of  the  proposed  spraying  on  Hoy  Mountain  Allot- 
ment. 


Current  annual  sediment  yield  varies  between  0.1  and 
1.0  acre-foot  per  square  mile.  Increased  sediment 
yield  from  the  29.2  acres  disturbed  for  installation  of 
improvements  would  be  0.004  acre-foot  (6.6  cubic  yards) 
annually  for  1  to  3  years  (PSIAC,  1968). 


Decrease  in  sediment  yield  would  contribute  to 
meeting  the  objective  of  maintaining  or  improv- 
ing watershed  condition,  except  in  the  short- 
term  on  sagebrush  control  areas  and  around  range 
developments. 
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SOILS 


SOILS  ANALYSIS  SECTION  (concluded) 


Relationship  to  Proposed  Action 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


EROSION  CONDITION 


The  proposed  spraying  of  780  acres  of  sagebrush 
with  2,4-D  on  Ruple  Cabin  Allotment  and  chaining 
of  400  acres  of  sagebrush  in  Davis  Draw  is 
expected  to  increase  grass  composition  in  the 
present  sage-grass  vegetation  cover.  A  tempor- 
ary reduction  in  ground  cover  would  occur  until 
the  suppressed  grass  species  could  respond  to 
the  reduced  competition  from  brush. 


The  1,180  acres  proposed  for  treatment  are  currently  in 
slight  erosion  condition.  The  erosion  condition  would 
increase  slightly  for  1  to  3  years  until  the  former 
ground  cover  density  returns.  The  impact  would  be  less 
on  the  sprayed  area  of  Ruple  Cabin  than  on  the  chained 
area  in  Davis  Draw  (Sturges,  1975). 


Maintaining  the  current  erosion  condition  would 
contribute  to  meeting  the  objective  to  maintain 
or  improve  watershed  condition. 


SOIL  SALINITY 


Improved  grazing  management  and  periodic  rest 
during  the  growing  season  are  proposed  for  the 
Clay  Basin-Antelope  Flat-Goslin  Mountain  Allot- 
ment. The  proposal  would  increase  cover  of  the 
allotment  and  would  help  improve  current  water- 
shed conditions. 

The  proposal  to  construct  1  pipeline,  13  water 
troughs,  and  1  storage  tank  on  the  Clay  Basin- 
Antelope  Flat-Goslin  Mountain  Allotment  would 
result  in  removal  of  vegetation  on  a  maximum  of 
10.56  acres  of  slightly  saline  soils. 


Soils  on  15,520  acres  within  this  allotment  are  slight- 
ly saline.  The  expected  increase  of  grass  composition 
would  increase  ground  cover  and  result  in  a  slight 
decrease  in  salt  laden  sediment  yield  within  20  years. 


The  volume  of  salt  laden  sediments  entering  stream 
channels  would  increase  slightly  for  1  to  3  years.  The 
exact  amount  of  salinity  is  unknown,  but  the  disturbed 
area  amounts  to  only  0.0006  percent  of  the  saline  soils 
in  the  allotment.  Salt  laden  sediment  yield  is  not 
expected  to  increase  more  than  4.04  cubic  yards  an- 
nually (PSIAC,  1968). 


SEEDING  SUITABILITY 


The  proposal  to  spray  1,260  acres  in  two  allot- 
ments with  2,4-D  and  chain  400  acres  in  one 
allotment  would  increase  the  amount  of  grass  in 
the  vegetation  composition.  The  chaining  would 
reduce  dense  stands  of  sagebrush  and  make  forage 
available  to  livestock. 


The  suitability  of  soils  for  seeding  in  the 
areas  proposed  for  sagebrush  control  would  aid 
in  meeting  the  objectives  of  improving  or  main- 
taining livestock  forage  and  watershed  con- 
dition. 


Limitations  are  slight  for  vegetation  manipulation  on 
all  areas  proposed  for  treatment.  The  480  acres  pro- 
posed for  treatment  on  Hoy  Mountain  would  be  a  main- 
tenance spraying  with  no  reduction  in  ground  cover 
anticipated  (BLM,  1976).  The  two  remaining  areas  in 
Ruple  Cabin  Allotment  (780  acres)  and  in  Davis  Draw 
(400  acres)  would  probably  be  treated  successfully,  but 
a  slight  temporary  reduction  in  ground  cover  is  expect- 
ed for  1  to  3  years  (BLM,  1976). 


Assessment 

Because  sediment  yield  is  so  small  on  the  planning  unit  (0.1  and  0.5 
acre-feet  per  square  mile  per  year)  and  vegetation  ground  cover  is  expected  to 
increase,  it  is  expected  that  total  sediment  yield  would  be  reduced  by  3.51 
acre-feet  annually  on  155,106  acres. 

Current  erosion  conditions  meet  the  objectives  of  maintaining  or  improv- 
ing watershed  conditions.  The  proposed  spraying  of  1,260  acres  and  chaining 
of  400  acres  would  not  result  in  a  measureable  ground  cover  reduction.  The 
proposal's  effects  are  so  slight,  impacts  cannot  be  quantified. 

Conclusion 


The  proposed  action  would  not  significantly  alter  the  soil  resources  of 
the  unit,  although  there  would  be  some  slight  increase  in  sedimentation. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACTS 


IMPACT  ON  WATER  RESOURCES 

The  analysis  of  the  impacts  caused  by  changes  in  grazing  practices  and 
related  developments  focuses  on  (1)  water  quantity  and  (2)  water  quality. 

The  analysis  has  indicated  that  the  proposal  would  not  markedly  alter  the 
quantity  of  water  consumed  by  livestock  in  the  planning  unit,  but  proposed 
water  developments  would  distribute  the  water  supply  more  evenly.   Livestock 
and  wildlife  would  not  compete  with  one  another  for  available  water  due  to  the 
small  consumptive  use  in  comparison  to  the  total  annual  yield. 

WATER  ANALYSIS  SECTION 


Relationship  to  Proposed  Action 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


WATER  QUANTITY 


Existing  improved  management  is  proposed  to 
continue  on  Red  Creek,  Hoy  Mountain,  Ruple 
Cabin,  and  Dry  Creek-South  Pot  Creek-Wild  Moun- 
tain, comprising  39,538  acres  of  public  land. 
Improved  grazing  management  and  periodic  rest  is 
proposed  on  17  allotments  that  comprise  115,568 
acres  of  public  land.  The  vegetation  ground 
cover  is  expected  to  increase  slightly  and 
sediment  yield  to  decrease  slightly. 

It  is  proposed  to  develop  13  springs,  install  15 
miles  of  pipeline,  6  storage  tanks,  30  troughs, 
and  construct  3  reservoirs  to  provide  additional 
watering  areas  for  livestock.  The  water  for  the 
proposed  developments  originates  from  springs 
and  does  not  now  flow  off  the  planning  unit. 

The  proposal  to  spray  1,260  acres  in  two  allot- 
ments with  2,4-D  and  chain  400  acres  in  one 
allotment  for  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  grass 
in  the  vegetation  composition  would  reduce  dense 
stands  of  sagebrush  and  make  forage  available  to 
livestock.  Ground  cover  would  be  reduced  tempor- 
arily on  1,180  acres  proposed  for  treatment. 


Current  annual  water  yield  from  public  land  in  the 
planning  unit  is  approximately  130,460  acre-feet. 
Because  the  total  vegetation  cover  is  expected  to 
change  minimally,  only  a  slight  decrease  in  water  yield 
would  occur  over  the  next  15  to  20  years  (Branson, 
1972).  All  21  allotments  in  these  proposal  components 
would  be  affected. 


Current  consumptive  water  use  on  the  planning  unit  is 
about  23  acre-feet  annually.  This  amounts  to  0.02 
percent  of  the  available  water.  Because  the  water 
proposed  for  use  in  the  developments  does  not  currently 
leave  the  planning  unit,  the  developments  would  have  no 
impact  on  total  water  yield. 

The  vegetation  cover  on  1,180  acres  would  decrease 
slightly  and  water  yield  would  increase  for  1  to  3 
years.  The  exact  amount  of  increased  water  yield  is 
not  known.  Because  only  1,180  acres  are  involved,  the 
increase  is  expected  to  be  minimal. 


WATER  QUALITY 


Continued  improved  grazing  management  is  pro- 
posed on  Red  Creek  and  Ruple  Cabin  allotments, 
comprising  20,558  acres  of  public  land.   The 
vegetation  ground  cover  is  expected  to  increase 
si ightly. 


Currently  three  streams  flow  through  these  two  allot- 
ments. The  sediment  carried  by  these  streams  would  be 
slightly  reduced.  The  exact  amount  is  not  known 
(PSIAC,  1968;  Branson,  1972).  This  reduction  would 
occur  gradually  within  15  to  20  years. 


Implementation  of  improved  grazing  management 
and  periodic  spring  rest  are  proposed  on  17 
allotments  that  comprise  115,568  acres  of  public 
land.   Vegetation  ground  cover  is  expected  to 
increase  slightly. 

Construction  of  3.5  miles  of  fence,  to  protect 
riparian  areas,  is  proposed  in  Little  Hole  and 
Sears  Canyon-Marshall  Draw  allotments  along 
Davenport,  Jackson,  Crouse,  and  Sears  Creek. 
Riparian  vegetation  would  improve  from  fair  to 
good.   Watershed  conditions  would  be  maintained 
or  improved. 


The  sediment  load  of  12  streams  which  flow  through  10 
of  the  17  allotments  would  be  slightly  reduced  grad- 
ually over  a  period  of  15  to  20  years.  The  exact 
amount  of  reduction  is  not  known  (PSIAC,  1968;  Branson, 
1972). 

Because  riparian  vegetation  condition  is  expected  to 
improve  along  3.5  miles  of  stream,  the  levels  of  Ortho- 
phosphate  would  increase  as  a  result  of  increased 
amounts  of  decaying  vegetation  (EPA,  1976).  The  exact 
amount  of  this  increase  is  not  known,  but  levels  are 
currently  high  and  at  times  exceed  state  standards. 
This  change  would  take  place  gradually  over  15  to  20 
years. 
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WATER  RESOURCES 


Assessment 

It  is  proposed  to  continue  improved  management  on  39,538  acres,  implement 
management  on  115,568  acres  of  the  planning  unit,  spray  1,260  acres,  and  chain 
400  acres.   Improvement  in  vegetation  cover  would  be  slight  and  can  not  be 
quantified.   This  proposal  would  result  in  a  small,  unmeasurable  decrease  in 
water  yield  and  a  small,  unmeasureable  improvement  in  water  quality. 

Conclusion 


No  measureable  impacts  of  significance  would  occur. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACTS 


IMPACT  ON  VEGETATION  AND  FORAGE 


This  section  describes 
would  have  on  vegetation  in 
interrelated  with  animal  li 
grazing  in  other  sections  o 

Major  impacts  i dentin 
sition  from  shrubby  species 
could  be  disturbed  during  c 
springs,  etc.),  but  vegetat 
years  because  of  the  high  p 

In  this  section,  types 
cover,  key  species,  threate 
forage  condition,  and  trend 
expected  effects  on  vegetat 

The  presentation  is  ma 
and  areas  affected,  2)  asse 


the  anticipated  impacts  which  the  proposed  action 

the  planning  unit.   Impacts  on  vegetation  are 
fe,  watershed,  visual  resources,  and  livestock 
f  this  statement, 
ed  in  this  section  include  a  change  in  plant  compo- 

to  grass.  Approximately  1,749  acres  of  vegetation 
onstruction  of  71  facilities  (fences,  reservoirs, 
ion  would  return  to  former  conditions  within  1  to  3 
roductive  potential  found  in  the  planning  unit. 

and  subtypes,  composition  and  vegetation  ground 
ned  and  endangered  species,  forage  production, 

in  forage  condition  are  used  to  derive  the 
ion  production  and  condition. 

de  in  three  parts:   1)  proposed  action,  its  impacts 
ssment,  3)  conclusions. 
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VEGETATION 


VEGETATION  ANALYSIS  SECTION 


Relationship  to  Proposed  Action 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


TYPES  AND  SUBTYPES 
(including  riparian  vegetation  and  condition) 


It  is  proposed  to  continue  existing  grazing 
management  on  22  allotments  (74,968  acres)  and 
implement  improved  grazing  management  on  17 
allotments  (115,568  acres). 


The 

fol lowi  ng 

vegetat 

ion 

types 

planning  unit: 

Type 

Ac 

"es 

Sagebrush 

80 

,816 

Pinyon- juniper 

80 

,795 

Conifer 

14 

,565 

Grass 

5 

,324 

Mountain  s 

hrub 

5 

,378 

Broadleaf 

trees 

1 

,908 

Greasewood 

999 

Riparian 

751 

Total 

190 

,536 

are  present  in  the 


Existing  Management  would  continue  on  22  allot- 
ments (74,968  acres). 


Improved  management  would  be  implemented  on  17 
allotments  (115,568  acres). 


The  23  acres  of  riparian  vegetation  in  fair 
condition  would  be  fenced  to  exclude  livestock. 


Objectives,  identified  for  riparian  vegetation, 
to  maintain  good  condition  and  to  improve  fair 
condition  to  good  condition  would  be  met. 


There  would  be  no  changes  in  types  or  subtypes. 

The  582  acres  of  riparian  vegetation  in  good  condition, 
on  allotments  proposed  for  the  continuation  of  existing 
management  would  be  maintained  since  management  would 
not  change  from  that  which  has  been  applied  for  12  to 
20  years. 

These  17  allotments  where  allotment-wide  grazing  occurs 
contain  169  acres  of  riparian  vegetation.  One  hundred 
and  forty-six  acres  are  in  good  condition  and  23  acres 
are  in  fair  condition.  Of  the  146  acres,  55  acres  are 
accessible  to  livestock.  Implementing  improved  grazing 
management  with  regular  spring  deferment  should  permit 
adequate  new  growth  of  Cottonwood,  birch,  willows,  and 
other  riparian  species  and  would  maintain  their  present 
condition.  Riparian  vegetation  in  good  condition  is 
expected  to  remain  in  good  condition. 

Winegar  (1977)  found  in  eastern  Oregon  that  the  condi- 
tion of  riparian  vegetation  improved  significantly  by 
fencing  to  exclude  livestock.  It  is  expected  that  the 
23  acres  of  fair  condition  riparian  vegetation  would 
improve  to  good  condition  by  excluding  livestock. 

A  total  of  728  acres  of  riparian  vegetation  would  be 
maintained  in  good  condition  and  23  acres  in  fair 
condition  would  be  improved  to  good  condition. 


COMPOSITION  AND  VEGETATION  GROUND  COVER 


No  livestock  grazing  (all  forage  allocated  to 
wildlife)  would  be  allowed  on  the  Rye  Grass 
Allotment  (2,860  acres).  Current  use  by  wild- 
life, and  their  forage  preference,  would  favor 
the  growth  of  grass  as  opposed  to  shrubs.  An 
increase  of  about  49  elk  AUMs  is  proposed. 


According  to  studies  done  in  northern  California 
(Heady,  1975)  elimination  of  livestock  from  winter  deer 
range  resulted  in  a  decrease  of  shrubs  and  an  increase 
in  grasses.  A  similar  response  would  be  expected  on 
the  north  end  of  the  2,860  acre  Rye  Grass  Allotment. 
Though  elk  make  heavier  use  of  grass  than  deer,  it  is 
not  expected  that  an  increase  of  49  elk  AUMs  use  during 
winter  and  summer  would  stop  the  increase  in  grasses 
throughout  the  allotments.  The  exact  percent  composi- 
tion change  is  unknown,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  big 
sagebrush  whch  presently  is  40  percent  would  become 
less  than  20  percent  of  the  vegetation  composition. 
Vegetation  ground  cover  is  expected  to  increase  above 
the  present  25  percent.  The  magnitude  of  the  increase 
would  be  unknown. 
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VEGETATION  ANALYSIS  SECTION  (continued) 


Relationship  to  Proposed  Action 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


COMPOSITION  AND  VEGETATION  GROUND  COVER  (continued) 


Continuation  of  allotment-wide  grazing,  with  use 
not  to  exceed  60  percent  on  key  plant  species, 
on  17  allotments  (32,570  acres)  would  perpetuate 
the  current  use  on  desirable  forage  species 
during  the  critical  periods  for  growth  and 
reproduction. 


Continue  improved  management  on  Hoy  Mountain 
(3,550  acres). 

Implementation  of  improved  grazing  management 
(on  17  allotments)  (115,568  acres)  would  provide 
periodic  rest  for  desirable  vegetation  during 
the  growing  season. 


Sagebrush  control  on  Hoy  Mountain,  Ruple  Cabin, 
and  Davis  Draw-Crouse  Reservoir,  and  Lambson  is 
proposed  on  1,660  acres.  Helicopter  spraying 
with  2,4-D  on  1,260  acres  of  Hoy  Mountain  and 
Ruple  Cabin  and  Chaining  of  400  acres  on  David 
Draw  are  proposed. 


These  changes  are  expected  because  heavy  deer  use  on 
shrubs  reduces  their  vigor  and  allows  grass  to  compete 
more  vigorously  for  moisture  and  soil  nutrients.  When 
utilization  of  grass  is  reduced,  allowing  grass  to 
increase,  seedlings  of  some  browse  species  (i.e., 
bitterbrush)  often  cannot  establish  successfully. 
Existing  browse  is  utilized  more  and  more  intensively 
sometimes  causing  its  reduction. 

On  Bridgeport  and  Taylor  Flat-Watson  allotments,  total 
vegetation  ground  cover  would  not  change,  but  slight 
changes  in  composition  are  expected.  Laycock  (1967) 
found  that  continued  use  by  livestock  in  spring  favored 
sagebrush  and  decreased  grass  in  northeastern  Idaho.  A 
similar  response  would  be  expected  in  the  Taylor  Flat- 
Watson  Allotment,  but  big  sagebrush  would  be  expected 
to  remain  between  20  and  30  percent  of  the  composition. 
On  the  Bridgeport  Allotment,  however,  because  of  the 
heavy  stand  of  big  sagebrush  (55  percent)  and  low  grass 
composition  (16  percent),  it  is  expected  that  compo- 
sition of  desirable  grass  would  not  reach  60  percent. 

On  15  allotments  (all  but  Taylor  Flat-Watson  and  Bridge- 
port) where  use  of  desirable  forage  species  during  the 
critical  periods  for  growth  and  reproduction  would  con- 
tinue, no  change  is  expected  in  vegetation  ground  cover 
and  composition.  The  present  management  has  been 
applied  for  12  to  20  years  and  the  mix  of  plants  in  the 
composition  is  not  expected  to  change  because  of  the 
proposal . 

Composition  of  big  sagebrush  would  remain  less  than  20 
percent  on  Hoy  Mountain. 

Morris  (1934)  found  from  studies  in  Colorado  that 
grasses  increased  through  deferred  rotation  grazing 
compared  to  continuously  grazed  allotments.  A  similar 
response  would  be  expected  where  deferred  rotation 
grazing  is  proposed.  Regular  rest  would  allow  forage 
species  an  uninterrupted  critical  growth  and  reproduc- 
tion period.  This  situation  does  not  exist  on  the  17 
allotments  with  allotment-wide  grazing.  This  would 
favor  growth  of  desirable  vegetation  and  vegetation 
ground  cover  would  increase  to,  or  remain  greater  than, 
25  percent  on  all  allotments.  Composition  of  desirable 
vegetation  would  reach  proposed  levels,  except  on  one 
allotment  where  composition  of  big  sagebrush  or  other 
desirable  shrubs  would  remain  less  than  20  percent. 
High  percent  of  grass  composition  and  low  stock  rates 
favor  continued  high  levels  of  grass  production  which 
precludes  establishment  of  browse  seedlings. 

The  application  rate  would  be  two  pounds  of  2,4-D  acid 
equivelent  per  acre.  Application  would  be  carefully 
supervised  to  assure  that  all  precautions  for  2,4-D  use 
were  being  observed.  Successful  spraying  which  kills 
most  of  the  big  sagebrush  would  create  a  situation  in 
which  other  desirable  and  key  forage  species  can  in- 
crease and  become  more  productive.  Where  sagebrush 
exists  in  dense  stands,  it  tends  to  tie  up  most  avail- 
able light,  water,  and  nutrients.  When  the  sagebrush 
is  removed  or  reduced,  it  frees  these  necessities  for 
plant  growth  and  allows  other  plants  to  establish, 
grow,  and  reproduce.  Plant  species  diversity  would 
increase  causing  a  change  in  vegetation  composition. 
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Existing  Environment, 
Relationship  to  Proposed  Action Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 

COMPOSITION  AND  VEGETATION  GROUND  COVER  (continued) 

In  summary,  composition  and  vegetation  ground 
cover  objectives  would  be  met  on  25  allotments 
(146,286  acres,  77  percent  of  the  planning 
unit).  The  following  listing  shows  which  allot- 
ments in  the  planning  unit  would  not  meet  vegeta- 
tion ground  cover  and  composition  objectives 
after  the  proposal  is  implemented. 

The  composition  of  desirable  plants  would  be 
less  than  60  percent  on  10,458  acres  on  the 
following  allotments: 

Bridgeport 

Beaver  Dam 

Log  Cabin 

Mames  Hole-Bear  Hollow 

Big  sagebrush  would  be  maintained  at  greater 
than  desirable  composition  levels  (greater  than 
30  percent)  on  12,638  acres  on  the  following 
al lotments: 

Bridgeport 

Bowery  Spring 

Highway 

McKee  Spring 

Smokem-up 

Bates  Spring 

Mames  Hole-Bear  Hollow 

Shrub  composition  (including  big  sagebrush) 
would  be  less  than  desirable  levels  (less  than 
20  percent)  on  10,480  acres  of  the  following 
al  lotments: 

Hoy  Mountain 

Offield  Mountain 

Vegetation  ground  cover  would  be  maintained  or 
decline  to  less  than  desirable  levels  (greater 
than  25  percent)  on  28,440  acres  on  the  follow- 
ing allotments: 

Bridgeport  Bates  Spring 

Taylor  Flat-Watson  Blair  Basin 

Gadson  Draw-Gerber  Spring     East  Cow 
Highway  Mames  Hole-Bear  Hollow 

Natural  Lake  Cove 

Smokem-up  West  Cow 

KEY  SPECIES 

All  components  of  the  proposal  would  affect  key     Eleven  key  species  from  three  families  (Poaceae, 
species.  Asteraceae,  and  Rosaceae)  have  been  identified  for  the 

Three  Corners  Planning  Unit.  Seven  key  species  are 
grasses:  bluebunch  wheatgrass,  Columbia  needlegrass, 
crested  wheatgrass,  Indian  ricegrass,  Letterman  needle- 
grass,  needle-and-thread  grass,  and  western  wheatgrass. 
Four  key  species  are  shrubs:  antelope  bitterbrush,  big 
sagebrush,  black  sagebrush,  and  true  mountain  mahogany. 

Probable  response  of  key  species  to  existing  and  pro- 
posed grazing  management  are: 
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KEY  SPECIES  (continued 


Grass       Shrub 
Key  Species   Key  Species 


a 
increase 

decrease 

decrease 

static  , 
4.  4.  •  d 
static 

4.  4.  ■  c 

static 

static, 
4.  4.  •  d 
static 

.  ..  d 
static 

no  shrub  key 
species 

e 
increase 

increase  ex- 
cept for  areas 
of  big  sage-  f 
brush  control 

q 
i ncrease3 

static 

increase  a 

.  .  .  c,f 
static  ' 

No  Livestock  Grazing 

Continue  Allotment-Wide 
Grazing 
Spring 
Spring- fal 1 
Spri ng- Summer- Fa 1 1 

(begin  in  May  or  June) 
Spring-Summer  (begin 
in  June) 

Continue  Existing 
Improved  Management 
Rest  Rotation 


Deferred  Rotation 

Deferred  Rotation  and 
Rest  Rotation 

Implement  Improved 

Grazing  Management  . 

Spring,  Summer,  and     increase^     static  or 
Fall  With  Periodic  decrease 

Spring  Deferment 

Q  C 

Spring-Fall  With        increase3     static 
Periodic  Deferment 

Heady,  1975,  found  in  California  on  deer  winter  range 
that  elimination  of  livestock  grazing  allowed  grass  to 
increase  and  browse  to  decrease. 

Laycock,  1967;  found  that  in  northeastern  Idaho,  fall 
grazing  can  reduce  sagebrush  and  favor  grass  species. 
A  similar  response  is  expected  on  these  allotments. 

Ferguson  (1979)  has  found  that  it  is  not  likely  that 
bitterbrush  will  increase  with  less  than  18  months 
rest.  Also,  bitterbrush  seedings  cannot  compete  effect- 
ively with  grass  and  will  not  establish  successfully  on 
other  than  "scalped"  or  relatively  bare  areas.  Sixty 
percent  or  less  utilization  of  annual  growth  of  bitter- 
brush should  not  harm  the  plant  under  most  conditions. 
In  fact,  utilization  held  at  this  level  promotes  hedg- 
ing and  protects  flowers  and  fruit  so  that  more  seed 
matures. 

The  present  management  has  been  in  effect  for  several 
years  and  composition  is  not  expected  to  change. 

p 

Rati  iff  (1972)  has  found  that  rest  rotation  grazing  in 

northern  California  has  (1)  improved  vigor  of  the  key 
forage  species  (Idaho  fescue);  (2)  has  increased  basal 
cover  of  the  better  plants;  (3)  has  allowed  a  higher 
successional  stage  as  indicated  by  a  better  species 
composition;  (4)  increased  number  of  grass  seedlings; 

(5)  increased  litter  cover  and  less  soil  is  exposed; 

(6)  increased  herbage  yield;  (7)  has  reduced  soil 
compaction  and  improved  water  absorbtion. 
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Relationship  to  Proposed  Action 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


KEY  SPECIES  (continued 

f 


Studies  in  Wyoming  (Heady,  1975)  showed  that  sagebrush 
spraying  successfully  increased  native  grasses.  Simi- 
lar results  would  be  expected  by  spraying  1,260  acres 
on  the  Hoy  Mountain  and  Ruple  Cabin  Allotments. 

^Morris,  1974,  found  that  implementaton  of  deferred 
rotation  grazing  allowed  grasses  to  increase. 


THREATENED  AND  ENDANGERED  SPECIES 


Threatened  and  endangered  plant  species  welfare 
is  provided  for  by  protective  measures  which  are 
a  required  standard  of  the  proposal.  Special 
surveys  would  be  conducted  prior  to  construction 
of  range  developments  and  vegetation  manipula- 
tion and  alteration  of  plans  would  be  required 
if  threatened  and  endangered  species  or  their 
critical  habitat  could  be  affected. 


The  following  threatened  or  endangered  species  have 
been  identified  in  the  planning  unit.  Penstemon 
acaul is  (Scrophulariaceae) ,  a  candidate  threatened 
species,  and  Parthenium  1  igulatum  (Asteraceae)  and 
Oxytropis  obnapiformis  (Fabaceae),  proposed  endangered 
species  were  collected  in  the  Bridgeport  Allotment  in 
1978.  Arab  is  demissa  variety  languida  (Brassicaceae) , 
a  candidate  threatened  species,  was  collected  on  the 
Antelope  Flat-Goslin  Mountain-Clay  Basin  Allotment  in 
1978.  Cryptantha  stricta  (Boraginaceae) ,  a  candidate 
threatened  species,  is  believed  to  be  widespread  in  the 
Three  Corners  Planning  Unit.  However,  it  has  been 
recommended  by  the  BLM  Vernal  District  Botanist  that 
this  species  be  removed  from  the  candidate  threatened 
species  list.  No  available  record  verifies  the  occur- 
rence of  any  other  proposed,  candidate  or  officially 
listed  threatened  or  endangered  plant  species  within 
the  Three  Corners  Planning  Unit  (Neese,  1978  and  Eng- 
land, 1979). 


Construction  disturbance  could  be  the  specific 
cause  of  impacts.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
allotments  and  acreage  of  potential  disturbance 
from  proposed  range  developments  on  which  threa- 
tened and  endangered  species  could  be  affected. 

Acres 


Bridgeport 

2.56 

Taylor  Flat-Watson 

0.25 

Dry  Creek-South  Pot  Creek- 

Wild  Mountain 

3.36 

Hoy  Mountain 

480.00 

Ruple  Cabin 

785.12 

Bealer  Basin-Diamond  Gulch- 

Diamond  Spring 

0.33 

Clay  Basin-Antelope  Flat- 

Goslin  Mountain 

10.56 

Cooper  Draw 

4.33 

Davis  Draw-Crouse  Reservoir- 

Lambson 

403.61 

Gadson 

4.00 

Hatch  Cove 

2.25 

Hoy  Flat 

1.25 

Little  Hole 

8.50 

Offield  Mountain 

4.25 

Pot  Creek 

4.00 

School  Bus 

4.25 

Sears  Canyon-Marshall  Draw 

3.25 

Serviceberry  Spring 

4.00 

Shiner 

6.00 

Warren  Draw 

8.50 

Willow  Creek 

10.83 

Total 

1,751.20 

Though  surveys  would  be  conducted  to  identify  critical 
habitat  and  location  of  individual  plants,  a  possi- 
bility remains  that  inadvertant  loss  of  some  individual 
threatened  and  endangered  plants  may  occur. 
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THREATENED  AND  ENDANGERED  SPECIES  (continued) 


Vegetation  manipulation  by  spraying  of  1,260 
acres  with  2,4-D  is  proposed  on  Hoy  Mountain  and 
Ruple  Cabin  allotments. 


A  survey  of  potential  habitat  for  threatened  or 
endangered  species  (candidate,  proposed  or 
officially  listed)  would  be  conducted  prior  to 
taking  any  action  that  may  affect  these  species. 
Should  BLM  determine  that  an  officially  listed 
species  would  be  affected,  formal  consultation 
with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  would  be 
initiated. 


Vegetation  management  by  any  of  the  available  methods 
would  probably  affect  endangered  or  threatened  plant 
species  if  they  are  in  the  area  being  treated.  Broad- 
cast treatments  are  more  likely  to  unintentionally 
damage  unknown  populations  of  such  plants  than  are 
selective  methods  of  treatment.  Herbicides  are  no 
exception.  The  sensitivities  of  all  plants  are  not 
known;  we  must,  however,  assume  a  2,4-D  program  would 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  them  (Waters,  1979). 

It  may  be  impossible  to  locate  all  individuals  in  a 
population.  Response  characteristics  of  these  threa- 
tened and  endangered  plant  species  cannot  be  identified 
at  this  time. 


Because  of  surveys,  the  mitigation  portion  of  the 
proposal,  and  formal  consultation  with  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  it  is  not  expected  that  the  continued 
existance  of  any  plant  species  would  be  jeprodized  by 
the  proposal. 


FORAGE  PRODUCTION 


It  is  proposed  to  continue  existing  grazing 
management  to  maintain  forage  production  on  19 
allotments  (43,876  acres)and  to  increase  forage 
production  on  three  allotments  (31,110  acres). 
A  total  of  1,260  acres  of  sagebrush  spraying  is 
proposed  on  two  allotments  and  deferred  rotation 
or  rest  rotation  grazing  management  would  con- 
tinue on  4  (39,538  acres)  of  the  22  allotments 
74,968  acres). 


It  is  proposed  to  implement  improved  grazing 
management  on  17  allotments  (115,568  acres)  to 
increase  forage  production  by  1,493  AUMs. 


Continuing  existing  grazing  management  would  maintain 
forage  production  since  management  would  continue  that 
which  has  been  in  effect  for  many  years  and  which  has 
led  to  the  present  forage  production.  Spraying  of 
sagebrush  would  kill  sagebrush  releasing  moisture  and 
soil  nutrients  for  greater  production  of  desireable 
forage  species  (Heady,  1975).  This  would  result  in  a 
67  AUM  increase  in  production  on  Hoy  Mountain  Allotment 
and  109  additional  AUMs  on  Ruple  Cabin  Allotment  within 
5  years  (Heady,  1975).  Continuation  of  the  grazing 
systems  on  the  Dry  Creek-South  Pot  Creek-Wild  Mountain 
Allotment  would  result  in  an  increase  in  production  of 
191  AUMs  within  15  to  20  years  (10  percent  increase  X 
1,906  AUMs).  This  is  a  conservative  estimate  in  as 
much  as  predictions  are  as  high  as  34  percent  (Morris, 
1934).  The  increase  in  production  results  because 
desirable  forage  species  are  expected  to  increase  in 
size  and  density. 

Improved  management  would  increase  forage  production  by 
1,493  AUMs  on  17  allotments  within  15  to  20  years.  The 
improved  grazing  management  would  allow  greater  growth 
and  production  from  key  grasses  as  indicated  above. 

The  following  shows  the  expected  forage  production  by 
allotment  within  20  years  after  implementing  the  pro- 
posal : 


Proposed  Action 
Sub-Component  and  Allotment 


Expected 
Present   (20  years) 


CONTINUATION  OF  EXISTING 
MANAGEMENT 

No  Livestock  Grazing 
Rye  Grass 


14,390     14,757 


508 


508 
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FORAGE  PRODUCTION  (continued) 


Proposed  Action 

Expected 

Sub-Component  and  All 

otment 

Present 

(20  years) 

Continue  Allotment- 

Wi 

ie 

Grazing 

Bridgeport 

794 

794 

Taylor  Flat-Watson 

2,141 

2,141 

Bowery  Spring 

638 

638 

Gadson  Draw-Gerb 

er 

Spring 

494 

494 

Highway 

200 

200 

McKee  Spring 

413 

413 

Natural  Lake 

275 

275 

Smokem-up 

26 

26 

Bates  Spring 

112 

112 

Beaver  Dam 

135 

135 

Blair  Basin 

58 

58 

East  Cow 

104 

104 

Log  Cabin 

108 

108 

Mail  Draw 

170 

170 

Mame' s  Hole-Bear 

Hi 

)1  low 

203 

203 

Cove 

420 

420 

West  Cow 

26 

26 

Rest  Rotation 

Hoy  Mountain 

781 

848 

Red  Creek 

1  ,484 

1,484 

Deferred  Rotation 

■ 

Dry  Creek-South  Pot  Creek- 
Wild  Mountain  2,359      2,550 

Deferred  Rotation  and  Rest 


Rotation 

Ruple  Cabin 

2,941 

3 

,050 

IMPLEMENT  IMPROVED  GRAZING 

MANAGEMENT 

19,953 

21 

,446 

Clay  Basin-Antelope  Flat- 

Gosl in  Mountain 

4,915 

5 

,241 

Gadson 

340 

373 

Hatch  Cove 

642 

695 

Hoy  Flat 

752 

794 

Jackson  Draw-Crouse  Canyon- 

Dry  Hollow 

1,704 

1 

,823 

Little  Hole 

1,361 

1 

,432 

Offield  Mountain 

580 

613 

Pot  Creek 

191 

205 

School  Bus 

293 

320 

Sears  Canyon-Marshall  Draw 

1,465 

1 

,566 

Serviceberry  Spring 

265 

288 

Shiner 

353 

375 

Warren  Draw 

965 

1 

,043 

Wi 1  low  Creek 

1,941 

2 

,111 

Bealer  Basin-Diamond  Gulch- 

Diamond  Spring 

2,354 

2 

,574 

Cooper  Draw 

780 

853 

Davis  Draw-Crouse  Reservoir- 

Lambson 

1,052 

1 

,140 

Total 

34,343 

36 

203 
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FORAGE  PRODUCTION  (continued) 


The  objective  to  increase  forage  production  by 
1,860  AUMs  in  the  planning  unit  would  be  met. 


FORAGE  CONDITION 


It  is  proposed  to  continue  existing  grazing 
management  to  maintain  forage  condition  on  19 
allotments  (43,876  acres)  and  to  improve  forage 
condition  on  7,321  acres  on  three  allotments 
(31,110  acres).  Deferred  rotation  or  rest 
rotation  grazing  management  would  continue  on 
four  allotments. 


Implement  Improved  Grazing  Management  (Regular 
Spring  Deferment)  on  17  allotments  (115,568 
acres). 


A  total  of  1,260  acres  of  sagebrush  spraying  is 
proposed  on  two  allotments  and  chaining  of  400 
acres  on  one. 


Continuing  existing  grazing  management  would  be  expect- 
ed to  maintain  forage  condition  on  19  allotments  be- 
cause management  would  continue  that  has  been  in  effect 
for  many  years  and  has  led  to  the  present  forage  condi- 
tion. The  grazing  systems  that  were  implemented  on  the 
Ruple  Cabin,  Hoy  Mountain,  and  Dry  Creek-South  Pot 
Creek-Wild  Mountain  allotments  (which  are  designed  to 
allow  rest  from  grazing  during  periods  critical  to 
growth  of  desirable  forage  plants)  would  improve  forage 
condition  from  fair  to  good  on  6,877  acres  within  15  to 
20  years  since  key  species  would  increase  in  size  and 
density  (Morris,  1934;  Ratliff,  1972). 

Implementing  improved  grazing  management  would  improve 
17,701  acres  of  fair  condition  range  to  good  condition 
within  15  to  20  years  after  implementation.  Forage 
condition  improvement  would  result  from  periodic  rest 
from  grazing  during  periods  critical  for  growth  of  key 
forage  plants  (Morris,  1934). 

Spraying  of  sagebrush  would  improve  forage  condition  on 
444  acres  from  fair  to  good  on  Hoy  Mountain  Allotment 
within  5  years  (Heady,  1975).  The  other  36  acres  in 
the  Hoy  Mountain  and  the  780  acres  on  Ruple  Cabin  are 
presently  in  good  condition  and  are  expected  to  stay  in 
good  condition.  A  more  detailed  discussion  of  the 
effect  of  2,4-D  spraying  occurs  in  the  composition  and 
ground  cover  section. 

Since  the  8,415  acres  in  poor  forage  condition  in  the 
unit  are  in  the  pinyon- juniper  and  Douglas  fir  types, 
and  are  believed  to  be  in  ecological  climax,  the  range 
in  poor  forage  condition  would  not  be  expected  to 
improve  (Dwyer,  1975). 

The  following  are  the  areas  of  fair  forage  condition 
range,  by  allotment  on  which  it  is  estimated  that 
forage  condition  could  be  improved  to  good  by  imple- 
menting the  proposal: 


Al lotment 


Acres  That 
Would  be  Improved 


Continue  Existing  Grazing  Management 

Hoy  Mountain  444 
Dry  Creek-South  Pot  Creek-Wild 

Mountain  4,710 

Ruple  Cabin  2,167 

Implement  Improved  Grazing  Management 

Clay  Basin-Antelope  Flat- 

Goslin  Mountain  10,517 

Gadson  200 

Hatch  Cove  436 

Hoy  Flat  1,000 

Pot  Creek  577 

School  Bus  489 

Sears  Canyon-Marshall  Draw  266 

Serviceberry  Spring  286 

Warren  Draw  397 
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VEGETATION  ANALYSIS  SECTION  (continued) 


Relationship  to  Proposed  Action 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


FORAGE  CONDITION  (continued) 


Al lotment 


Acres  That 
Would  be  Improved 


Wi  1  low  Creek 

Bealer  Basin-Diamond  Gulch- 
Diamond  Spring 
Cooper  Draw 

Total 


2,720 

270 
543 

25,022 


Present  and  expected  forage  condition  15  to  20  years 
after  implementation  of  the  proposal  (acres  total)  is 
expected  to  be: 


Condition 
Good 
Fai  r 
Poor 


Present 

55,836 

126,285 

8,415 


Expected 
80,858 
101,263 
8,415 


The  objective  to  improve  forage  condition  from 
fair  to  good  on  25,022  acres  (exclusive  of  those 
acreages  in  the  Douglas  fir  and  pinyon- juniper 
types)  would  be  met. 


TREND  IN  FORAGE  CONDITION 


No  livestock  grazing  (all  forage  allocated  to 
wildlife)  would  be  allowed  on  the  Rye  Grass 
Allotment  (2,860  acres).  Current  use  by  wild- 
life, and  their  forage  preference,  would  favor 
the  growth  of  grass  over  shrubs.  Continuation 
of  allotment-wide  grazing  on  17  allotments 
(32,570  acres)  would  perpetuate  the  current  use 
of  key  forage  species  during  the  critical  per- 
iods for  growth  and  reproduction. 


Actual  trend  studies  have  been  initiated  on  5  of  the  39 
allotments  in  the  planning  unit.   These  studies  show: 

Trend 


Al  lotments 

Improving 

Static 

Clay  Basin-Antelope 

Flat- 

Goslin  Mountain 

19,275 

9,027 

Hoy  Mountain 

2,039 

1,511 

Red  Creek 

4,889 

3,569 

Ruple  Cabin 

12,100 

0 

Taylor  Flat-Watson 

4,826 

7,471 

Total 

43,129 

21,578 

No  areas  are  declining. 

The  current  forage  condition  trend  is  estimated: 
Improving       Static      Peel ining 
38,240  (20%)   152,296  (80%)      0 

Though  composition  may  change  in  favor  of  grass  over 
shrubs,  the  change  would  not  be  greater  than  that 
allowed  in  the  objectives.  It  is  expected  that  trend 
would  remain  static  on  the  Rye  Grass  Allotment  (2,860 
acres)  (Heady,  1975). 

Trend  would  remain  static  on  16  allotments  (20,273 
acres)  of  the  17  (Taylor  Flat-Watson  excepted)  where 
livestock  grazing  would  continue  allotment-wide.  It  is 
expected  that  4,826  acres  in  the  Taylor  Flat-Watson 
Allotment  would  continue  to  improve,  while  the  balance 
of  that  allotment  would  remain  static  (7,471  acres). 
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VEGETATION  ANALYSIS  SECTION  (concluded) 

Existing  Environment, 
Relationship  to  Proposed  Action Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 

TREND  IN  FORAGE  CONDITION  (continued) 

Continuation  and  implementation  of  improved  Periodic  rest  of  key  forage  species  would  favor  their 
grazing  management  on  22  allotments  (55,106  growth  and  trend  would  continue  to  improve  on  33,414 
acres)  would  provide  periodic  rest  for  key  acres  of  the  following  three  allotments  where  trend 
forage  species  during  the  growing  season.  studies  are  established.   Forage  condition  trend  on 

4,889  acres  is  expected  to  become  static  on  the  Red 
Creek  Allotment  as  cattle  have  been  introduced  in  the 
spring  to  control  further  grass  development  and  pre- 
serve the  existing  grass-shrub  composition. 

Allotment  Acres 


Clay  Basin-Antel 

ope 

Flat- 

Goslin  Mountain 

19 

,275 

Hoy  Mountain 

2 

,039 

Ruple  Cabin 

12 

,100 

Total 

33 

,414 

An  improving  trend  is  expected  to  occur  on  all  of  the 
areas  now  in  fair  condition,  except  Douglas  fir  and 
pinyon- juniper  vegetation  types,  on  the  remaining  16 
allotments  where  improved  grazing  management  would 
continue,  or  be  implemented  (Rati  iff,  1972  [rest  rota- 
tion]; Morris,  1934  [deferred  rotation]).  These  allot- 
ments and  acreages  are  shown  below: 

Allotment  Acres 


Bealer  Basin-Diamond  Gulch- 

Diamond  Spring 

541 

Cooper  Draw 

1 

,086 

Dry  Creek-South  Pot  Creek- 

Wild  Mountain 

9 

,419 

Gadson 

400 

Hatch  Cove 

871 

Hoy  Flat 

1 

,999 

Pot  Creek 

1 

,154 

School  Bus 

978 

Sears  Canyon-Marshall  Draw 

533 

Serviceberry  Spring 

571 

Warren  Draw 

794 

Wi 1  low  Creek 

5 

,439 

Total 

23 

,787 

The  following  trend  would  be  expected  for  the  next  15 
to  20  years  in  the  planning  unit: 

Improving  Static  Peel ining 

62,027  (33%)        128,509  (67%)         0 
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Assessment 

Improved  management  systems  would  include  most  of  the  unit,  about  155,000 
acres  (81  percent).  They  would  remove  the  present  practice  of  spring  grazing 
from  about  60  percent  of  the  managed  area  and  allow  full  vegetal  development 
of  plants  during  the  critical  spring  growing  period.  Rest  would  occur  about  2 
out  of  every  3  years  during  the  spring  period.   In  addition,  on  about  10 
percent  of  the  area  (about  20,000  acres),  livestock  would  be  moved  every 
summer  (6/15  to  9/15)  onto  the  National  Forest  range.   The  planning  unit's 
range  conditions  have  not  been  declining  as  evidenced  by  estimated  forage 
trend  examined  over  the  last  12  to  20  years  on  representative  rainfall  zones. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  65,000  acres  in  the  allotments  having  trend  data  are 
improving.   The  remaining  one-third  has  had  a  static  trend.   Desirable  and 
intermediate  species  in  the  vegetation  composition  are  above  60  percent  on 
162,000  acres  (83  percent  of  the  unit). 

The  planning  unit  is  not  all  in  good  condition,  however.   Surveys 
indicate  that  about  70  percent  of  the  area  is  in  the  poor  to  fair  forage 
condition  class.   Erosion  conditions  are  less  than  good  on  about  80,000  acres 
(about  51  percent).   Average  vegetation  density  over  the  unit  is  only  about  25 
percent  on  70  percent  of  the  area  (110,407  acres).   These  less  than  desirable 
conditions  are  probably  due  to  the  following:   1)  within  the  past  3  years, 
about  10  percent  of  the  livestock  use  has  been  converted  from  sheep  to  cattle 
and  cattle  grazing  tend  to  concentrate  on  areas  susceptible  to  damage,  parti- 
cularly riparian  areas  and  2)  about  one-third  of  the  area  is  in  the  low  pre- 
cipitation zone. 

In  the  judgment  of  professionals  working  in  the  area  over  the  past  decade, 
the  conditions  under  present  management  have  been  slowly  improving  since  the 
last  range  adjudication  in  1967,  but  improvement  has  been  slow. 

Conclusion 

All  these  factors  indicate  that  the  management  systems  designed  in  the 
proposal  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  slowly  produce  a  long-term  improvement 
in  both  forage  conditions  and  forage  production. 

Forage  production  capacity  of  the  area  is  expected  to  improve  from  the 
present  level  of  about  34,000  AUMs  to  about  36,000  AUMs  as  the  vegetation 
conditions  (vigor,  litter,  density,  and  species  composition)  improve.   Forage 
condition  is  expected  to  change  from  the  present  55,836  acres  in  good  condi- 
tion to  80,858  acres  in  good  condition;  and  from  126,285  acres  in  fair  condi- 
tion to  101,263  acres  fair  condition.   Poor  condition  range  would  remain  at 
8,415  acres. 
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IMPACT  ON  ANIMAL  LIFE 

The  impact  analysis  for  animal  life  covers  the  following  species  and 
groups:  mule  deer,  elk,  antelope,  upland  game,  threatened  or  endangered 
species,  fish,  waterfowl,  non-game  mammals,  non-game  birds,  reptiles  and 
amphibians,  and  invertebrates.  Some  species,  such  as  deer,  are  specifically 
identified  because  they  would  experience  the  direct  effects  of  the  proposal. 
Other  species,  such  as  non-game  birds,  are  grouped  because  the  effects  of  the 
proposal  would  be  less  direct  and  the  precise  impacts  are  not  identifable. 

Impact  identification  specifically  addresses  three  major  components  of 
the  proposed  action  which  are  significant  to  animal  life:  1)  vegetation 
changes,  2)  range  developments,  and  3)  forage  allocation. 

Impacts  to  animal  life  would  result  from  vegetation  composition  changes 
and  livestock  grazing  changes.  Changes  in  animal  life  populations  would,  in 
turn,  impact  recreation  activities  and  economics. 
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ANIMAL  LIFE  ANALYSIS  SECTION 


Relationship  to  Proposed  Action 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


MULE  DEER 


Continued  existing  livestock  management  is 
proposed  on  22  allotments.  Impacts  would  be 
caused  by  changes  in  vegetation  composition  from 
either  grass  to  browse  on  the  Taylor  Flat-Watson 
Allotment  and  browse  to  grass  on  two  allotments. 
Also  proposed  is  the  implementation  of  improved 
grazing  management  on  17  allotments.  Impacts 
would  be  caused  by  a  vegetation  composition 
change  toward  grasses  on  all  allotments. 


Included  in  the  proposal  is  the  initial  allo- 
cation of  an  additional  1,614  AUMs  increasing  to 
an  allocation  of  2,226  AUMs  to  deer  for  a  total 
of  10,299  AUMs. 


An  additional  46  watering  sites  on  16  allotments 
are  proposed. 


Treating  of  sagebrush  with  2,4-D  on  1,260  acres 
is  proposed  on  the  Hoy  Mountain  and  Ruple  Cabin 
al lotments. 


Mule  deer  spring  range  would  increase  in  quality  (all 
allotments  are  currently  in  fair  to  good  condition 
UDWR,  1979)  on  118,428  acres  (19  allotments)  due  to  a 
change  from  browse  to  grass.  Bertram,  et  al.,  (1977) 
found  a  strong  preference  by  deer  for  both  forbs  and 
grasses  during  the  spring.  This  same  action  would 
decrease  the  quality  of  the  deer  range  during  summer, 
fall,  and  winter  over  the  same  area,  according  to 
Bertram,  et  al.,  1977;  Knowles,  1975;  and  Pac,  1976. 
Summer,  fall,  and  winter  deer  range  should  improve  on 
12,297  acres  on  Taylor  Flat-Watson  Allotment  due  to  a 
vegetation  change  from  grass  to  browse  (Bertram,  et 
al . ,  1977;  Knowles,  1975;  and  Pac,  1976).  Spring  range 
quality  would  decrease  on  the  same  area  (Bertram,  et 
al.,  1977).  These  quality  changes  would  occur  within 
15  to  20  years  and  no  change  would  occur  on  the  19 
allotments  proposed  for  continued  allotment-wide  graz- 
ing. The  existing  deer  use  is  8,070  AUMs  annually. 
Red  Creek  and  Bridgeport  allotments,  deer  winter  areas, 
are  not  expected  to  change. 

Potential  forage  would  be  allocated  for  a  base  summer 
deer  herd  of  2,047  and  a  winter  herd  of  5,266  and  for 
an  initial  increase  of  781  deer  on  a  12-month  basis  and 
a  long-term  increase  of  1,080  deer  on  a  12-month  basis. 
This  increase  of  animals,  though  somewhat  dependent 
upon  management  policies  of  UDWR,  can  probably  not  be 
reached  because  crucial  deer  winter  range  cannot  sup- 
port this  large  an  increase  in  deer  numbers.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  years  when  the  amount  of  snow  pack 
limits  the  size  of  the  winter  range. 

Approximately  29,440  acres  of  deer  range  would  be 
improved  in  quality  due  to  the  development  of  46  addi- 
tional water  sites.  This  is  based  upon  Hasley's  (1956) 
findings  that  deer  need  one  water  site  per  square  mile 
for  optimum  habitat  conditions. 

These  areas  are  spring,  summer,  and  fall  deer  range. 
Routine  activities  of  individual  mammal  species  may 
result  in  contacts  with  treated  vegetation,  soil,  or 
waters,  or  ingestion  of  treated  food.  Such  exposure 
under  forest  conditions  has  not  proven  hazardous  to 
mammals. 


Objectives  which  relate  to  deer  are  to  maintain 
or  improve  their  habitat  and  to  allocate  addi- 
tional AUMs  for  deer.  The  objective  to  maintain 
or  improve  their  habitat  would  be  met  even 
though  numbers  might  never  increase  to  use  all 
the  forage  allocated  to  them. 


Vegetation  management  would  affect  the  vegetative 
layering  of  the  area  treated  and  the  species  of  plants 
in  the  replacement  community.  Because  the  habitat 
needs  of  many  species  are  very  specific,  some  animals 
would  be  adversely  affected,  while  other  would  benefit 
(Waters,  1979). 
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Relationship  to  Proposed  Action 


ANIMAL  LIFE  ANALYSIS  SECTION  (continued) 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


ELK 


Existing  livestock  management  practices  are 
proposed  to  continue  on  22  allotments.  Impacts 
would  be  caused  by  changes  in  vegetation  compo- 
sition from  either  grass  to  browse  on  1  allot- 
ment or  browse  to  grass  on  2  allotments.  It  is 
also  proposed  to  implement  improved  grazing 
management  on  17  allotments.  Impacts  would  be 
caused  by  a  vegetation  composition  change  toward 
grasses  on  all  these  allotments. 


Elk  summer  and  winter  ranges  would  improve  in  quality 
on  118,428  acres  (19  allotments)  due  to  a  change  from 
browse  to  grass.  Boyd,  (1970)  found  a  strong  prefer- 
ence by  elk  for  grass  dominated  ranges  during  all 
seasons.  Elk  summer  and  winter  range  qualities  would 
decrease  in  value  on  12,297  acres  (Taylor  Flat-Watson 
Allotment)  due  to  increasing  browse  composition  and 
decreasing  grass  composition.  Again,  this  assessment 
is  based  on  Boyd's  (1970)  work  on  the  White  River  elk 
herd  in  Colorado.  These  quality  changes  would  occur 
within  15  to  20  years,  while  no  change  is  expected  on 
19  allotments. 


It  is  proposed  to  allocate  4,838  AUMs  initially 
to  elk  and  an  additional  1,253  AUMs  in  the 
long-term  for  a  total  of  6,091  AUMs  for  elk  on 
the  planning  unit. 


An  additional  46  watering  sites  on  16  allotments 
are  proposed. 


Treating  of  sagebrush  with  2,4-D  on  1,260  acres 
is  proposed  on  the  Hoy  Mountain  and  Ruple  Cabin 
al lotments. 


Potential  forage  would  be  allocated  for  an  initial 
increase  of  345  elk  on  a  12-month  basis  and  a  long-term 
increase  of  542  elk  on  a  12-month  basis.  This  increase 
would  be  added  to  a  summer  base  of  345  elk  and  to  a 
winter  base  of  473.  This  increase  of  animals  is  depen- 
dent upon  management  policies  of  UDWR. 

Water  development  would  benefit  elk  and  their  habitat. 
Leopold  (1933)  found  an  increase  in  water  would  allow 
better  elk  distribution  and  better  utilization  of  the 
increased  forage  allocation. 

These  areas  are  spring,  summer,  and  fall  elk  ranges 
(see  Deer  for  discussion). 


Elk  objectives  are  to  maintain  or  improve  ha- 
bitat and  to  allocate  additional  AUMs  for  elk. 
Overall,  these  objectives  would  be  met. 


ANTELOPE 


Improved  grazing  management  is  proposed  on  two 
allotments  within  inventoried  antelope  range  and 
spring  grazing  is  proposed  on  Bridgeport. 
Impacts  would  be  caused  by  changes  in  vegetative 
composition  from  browse  to  grass. 


Also  proposed  is  an  additional  25  AUMs,  year- 
long for  antelope. 


An  additional  19  watering  sites  are  proposed  on 
3  allotments  within  inventoried  antelope  ranges. 


Antelope  objectives  of  maintaining  or  improving 
habitat  would  be  met.  Objectives  of  allocating 
380  AUMs  of  forage  would  be  met. 


Overall  habitat  qualities  (presently  good  condition, 
UDWR,  1979)  on  both  summer  and  winter  ranges  are  ex- 
pected to  decrease  on  42,292  acres  (on  Willow  Creek, 
Clay  Basin-Antelope  Flat-Goslin  Mountain,  and  Bridge- 
port allotments)  as  grass  increases.  Yoakum  (1967) 
shows  in  his  bibliography  of  literature  on  antelope 
that  browse  and  forbs  are  primary  constituents  of  the 
dietary  intake  of  antelope.  Grasses,  which  are  pre- 
dicted to  increase,  make  up  only  a  minor  dietary  per- 
centage, however,  380  AUMs  of  forage  would  still  be 
available  for  antelope. 

Potential  forage  would  be  allocated  for  an  initial  and 
long-term  increase  of  20  antelope  (25  AUMs)  on  a  12- 
month  basis.  The  increase  would  be  added  to  a  base  on 
287  wintering  antelope  on  public  lands  and  284  antelope 
which  summer  there.  This  increase  of  animals  is  depen- 
dant upon  management  policies  of  UDWR. 

Overall,  habitat  qualities  would  benefit  from  the 
development  of  19  additional  water  sites  within  the 
next  20  years. 


UPLAND  GAME 


Under  the  proposed  allotment-wide  grazing  on  17 
allotments,  one  allotment  would  change  from 
grass  to  browse.  No  change  is  expected  on  the 
remaining  16  allotments  under  this  proposal. 


Habitat  conditions  are  rated  fair  to  good  for  sage 
grouse,  fair  to  good  for  cottontail  rabbits  and  fair 
for  mourning  doves  (UDWR,  1979).  Changes  in  compo- 
sition would  not  affect  upland  game. 
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ANIMAL  LIFE  ANALYSIS  SECTION  (continued) 


Relationship  to  Proposed  Action 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


UPLAND  GAME  (continued) 


Of  the  21  allotments  included  under  improved 
grazing  management,  the  composition  will  gener- 
ally change  from  browse  to  grass. 

The  proposed  spraying  of  1,260  acres  of  sage- 
brush on  the  Ruple  Cabin  and  Hoy  Mountain  allot- 
ments, where  vegetation  conversion  would  occur 
on  sage  grouse  habitat. 


No  adverse  impacts  to  upland  game  is  expected  (UDWR, 
1979). 


As  described  in  the  section  on  deer,  2,4-D  spraying 
would  have  no  direct  effect  on  mammals.  2,4-D  has  been 
found  to  be  generally  less  toxic  to  birds  than  mammals. 
The  oral  lethal  dose  for  birds  with  herbicide  treated 
feed  is  typically  greater  than  5,000  p/m.  Under  field 
conditions,  a  bird  would  have  to  consume  daily  all  the 
herbicide  aerially  applied  to  approximately  10  acres  to 
duplicate  the  5,000  p/m  feed  under  controlled  trials. 
Water  solutions  of  2,4-D,  equivalent  to  10  times  recom- 
mended field  concentrations,  were  sprayed  on  fertile 
pheasant  eggs  preceding  incubation.  No  treatments  were 
found  to  cause  any  adverse  effect  on  hatching  success, 
incident  of  malformed  embryos,  or  subsequent  chick 
mortality  relative  to  water-sprayed  control  eggs 
(Water,  1979).  The  vegetation  change  by  spraying  would 
improve  mourning  dove  habitat  through  increased  grass 
seed  production  (Sanderson,  1977).  Sage  grouse  could 
benefit  if  20  to  30  percent  of  the  sagebrush  canopy  is 
left  (Wallsted,  1975).  However,  a  reduction  of  the 
sagebrush  canopy  below  20  percent  would  reduce  the 
quality  of  sage  grouse  habitat. 


THREATENED  OR  ENDANGERED  SPECIES 
(BALD  EAGLE) 


There  are  no  components  of  the  proposal  which 
relate  directly  to  bald  eagles. 


Objectives  relating  to  the  management  of  threa- 
tened or  endangered  species  require  protection 
of  their  habitat. 


Four  (4)  allotments  (Bridgeport,  Taylor  Flat-Watson, 
Red  Creek  Flat  and  Little  Hole)--20,595  acres,  support 
12-18  wintering  bald  eagles  (Wagner,  1977).  Impacts 
from  allotment-wide  grazing  and  improved  management  are 
expected  to  be  minimal  since  eagles  rely  heavily  on 
fish,  and  waterfowl  as  a  secondary  source,  for  food. 
The  prey  base  is  presently  stable  (UDWR,  1979)  and  not 
expected  to  change  during  the  next  15  to  20  years  as  a 
result  of  proposed  grazing  management. 


FISH 


Under  intensive  grazing  management,  increased 
streambank  cover  could  be  expected  on  Jackson 
and  Willow  Creeks.  This  cover  would  be  further 
improved  by  fencing  riparian  habitat  along  1.4 
miles  of  Jackson  Creek.  Static  conditions  are 
expected  to  remain  on  fish  habitat  related  to 
allotments  with  continued  allotment-wide  grazing. 
An  objective  provides  for  improvement  of  ripar- 
ian habitat  and  streambank  cover. 


The  section  of  Green  River  associated  with  continued 
allotment-wide  grazing  would  continue  in  a  stable 
condition.  That  section  associated  with  improved 
grazing  management  is  presently  rated  in  good  condition 
and  this  habitat  would  continue  to  improve.  Red  Creek 
would  continue  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  deteriorat- 
ing habitat  (USGS,  1971-1976).  With  improved  nrazing 
management,  fencing  the  riparian  area  at  Devils  Hole  on 
Jackson  Creek  would  improve  streambank  cover.  Trout 
would  benefit  from  cooler  water  temperatures  and  in- 
creased escape  cover  (Armour,  1978).  Within  9  years 
(Wingar,  1977),  the  trout  population  could  increase 
from  the  present  100  fish  per  mile  to  about  200  fish 
per  mile  on  Jackson  Creek  (a  total  increase  of  about  70 
fish  on  the  BLM  portion  of  the  stream).  Improved 
conditions  would  also  result  on  Willow  Creek  under 
improved  grazing  management.  Improvements  on  Willow 
Creek  would  occur  within  15  to  20  years. 

With  improved  grazing  management,  increases  can  be 
expected  in  grasses  and  associated  ground  cover  adjac- 
ent to  shorelines  on  Crouse  and  Calder  reservoirs. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACTS 


Resource  Sub-category  and 
Relationship  to  Proposed  Action 


ANIMAL  LIFE  ANALYSIS  SECTION  (concluded) 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


WATERFOWL 


Under  improved  management,  riparian  vegetation 
would  improve  in  Sears  Canyon-Marshall  Draw 
Allotment.  Other  allotments  under  improved 
management  and  continue  allotment-wide  grazing 
are  expected  to  remain  static. 


Waterfowl  habitat  condition  is  rated  poor  to  fair  on  10 
allotments  (74,927  acres)  (UDWR,  1978).  Increasing 
ground  cover  and  overhead  canopy  which  improves  nesting 
cover  and  would  improve  habitat  conditions  areas  on 
Sears  Canyon-Marshall  Draw.  No  impacts  would  result  on 
other  al lotments. 


NON-GAME  MAMMALS 


Implementation  of  improved  management  and  con- 
tinuing existing  improved  management  with  pro- 
posed sagebrush  control  projects  would  cause  a 
vegetation  change  in  favor  of  grasses.  Treating 
of  sagebrush  with  2,4-D  on  1,260  acres  is  pro- 
posed on  the  Hoy  Mountain  and  Ruple  Cabin  allot- 
ments. 


The  specific  impacts  to  the  43  species  of  non-game 
mammals  in  the  unit  cannot  be  accurately  identified. 
Areas  of  sagebrush  conversion  (1,660  acres)  would  have 
both  adverse  and  beneficial  impacts  to  primary  food 
chain  components  (herbivores)  and  secondary  impacts  to 
tertiary  food  chain  components  (carnivores).  (See 
Section  on  Deer  for  impact  analysis  of  2,4-D  treat- 
ment. ) 


NON-GAME  BIRDS 


Implementation  of  improved  management  and  the 
continuation  of  present  improved  management 
along  with  sagebrush  control  projects,  would 
cause  a  change  in  the  vegetation  composition. 
This  change  would  mainly  favor  grasses.  Treat- 
ing of  sagebrush  ith  2,4-D  on  1,260  acres  is 
proposed  on  the  Hoy  Mountain  and  Ruple  Cabin 
al lotments. 


Impacts  cannot  be  accurately  identified  for  the  141 
species  of  non-game  birds  in  the  unit.  Vegetation 
changes  would  be  beneficial  to  some  birds  and  may 
adversely  affect  others.  (See  section  on  upland  game 
for  impact  analysis  of  2,4-D  treatment.) 


REPTILES  AND  AMPHIBIANS 


Implementation  of  improved  management,  con- 
tinuing improved  management,  and  the  proposed 
sagebrush  control  projects  would  cause  vegeta- 
tion type  conversions  favoring  grasses.  The 
conversion  would  cause  changes  in  the  primary 
and  secondary  food  chain  users,  resulting  in  a 
change  in  the  prey  base. 


Impacts  cannot  be  accurately  identified  for  the  6 
species  of  amphibians  and  14  species  of  reptiles  which 
exist  on  the  planning  unit.  The  protection  of  riparian 
zones  would  benefit  amphibians  (Hufford,  1977). 


INVERTEBRATES 


Vegetation  changes  would  occur  as  the  result  of 
the  proposed  action. 


Even  though  invertebrates  provide  a  prey  base  for  a 
variety  of  other  animal  species,  no  data  is  available 
on  species  occurrence  or  habitat  requirements  of  inver- 
tebrates. Morris  (1967),  however,  found  that  selected 
insects  were  consistently  adversely  affected  by  any 
degree  of  grazing  pressure.  Morris  also  found  a  cor- 
relation between  the  diversity  of  insects  and  the 
diversity  of  vegetation  composition.  The  correlation 
indicates  that  any  increased  grazing  pressure  would 
adversely  affect  invertebrates,  but  intensive  grazing 
management  would  reduce  the  impact. 
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Assessment 

Spring  deer  ranges  would  improve  on  118,428  acres  during  the  15  to  20 
year  project  life  because  of  increased  grass  production.  Winter  ranges  would 
decrease  in  quality  during  the  same  period,  as  grazing  systems  increased  the 
amount  of  desireable  grasses  and  reduce  wildlife  browse.   There  are  8,070  AUMs 
of  deer  forage  reserved  in  the  unit  with  a  projected  increase  to  10,299  AUMs. 
The  increases  would  come  about  as  a  result  of  the  intensive  management  of 
20,755  acres  to  maintain  or  increase  shrubby  species  and  the  improved  quality 
of  29,440  acres  due  to  development  of  additional  water.   The  additional  alloca- 
tion would  provide  for  an  additional  1,080  deer  to  add  to  the  lease  of  about 
2,000  summer  and  about  5,000  winter  deer.   However,  there  is  some  question  as 
to  the  ability  of  the  winter  range  to  support  that  increase  in  deer. 

About  118,428  acres  of  elk  summer-winter  ranges  would  be  improved  by 
increasing  the  amount  of  desireable  species  through  intensive  management. 
There  would  be  a  decrease  in  the  vegetation  quality  on  12,297  acres  of  fall- 
winter  range  managed  to  maintain  or  increase  shrubby  species.   There  are   4,838 
AUMs  of  forage  initially  allocated  to  elk  and  6,091  AUMs  would  be  allocated  in 
the  long-term  through  grazing  systems  which  result  in  an  increase  in  grass 
species.   Summer  elk  populations  could  increase  from  345  to  double  that  number, 
and  winter  elk  numbers  would  increase  from  542  to  about  1,000  elk  by  the  end 
of  20-year  period. 

Antelope  habitat  quality  would  decrease  on  42,292  acres  as  a  result  of 
grazing  systems  which  would  increase  the  amount  of  grass  and  decrease  the 
forbs  species.   Even  with  this  change  in  composition,  it  is  felt  that  existing 
space  limits  the  expansion  of  the  herd.   Biologists,  however,  do  feel  that 
there  is  room  for  an  additional  25  AUMs  which  would  result  in  a  total  of  405 
antelope  AUMs  in  the  next  15  to  20  years.   This  would  allow  for  an  increase  of 
20  antelope. 

Vegetation  composition  ground  cover  and  plant  vigor  would  continue  to 
improve  during  the  next  15  to  20  years.  The  impacts  to  upland  game,  threa- 
tened and  endangered  species,  fish,  waterfowl,  non-game  mammals,  non-game 
birds,  reptiles  and  amphibians,  and  invertebrates  are  not  significant  and  are 
not  quantifiable  or  measureable. 

Conclusion 

Because  many  outside  influences  other  than  forage  affect  wildlife  numbers, 
it  cannot  be  predicted  whether  wildlife  numbers  can  increase  to  the  allocated 
levels. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACTS 


IMPACT  ON  CULTURAL  RESOURCES 

Cultural  resources  (including  historic  and  prehistoric  sites)  exist 
within  the  planning  unit  and  are  related  to  the  social-cultural  values  of 
local,  state  and  national  populations. 

The  specific  effects  of  the  proposed  action  on  cultural  resources  are 
analyzed  below. 

CULTURAL  RESOURCES  ANALYSIS  SECTION 

Existing  Environment, 
Relationship  to  Proposed  Action Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 

The  range  developments  involve  ground-disturbing  Forty-three  sites  have  been  recorded  in  nine  of  the 
actions  resulting  from  sagebrush  control  (chain-  allotments  scheduled  for  range  developments.  Limited 
ing),  and  the  construction  and  use  of  water  cultural  resource  work  has  been  done  in  the  remaining 
pipelines,  water  troughs,  springs,  water  storage  21  allotments  scheduled  for  range  developments,  but 
tanks,  reservoirs,  and  fences.  additional  sites  are  assumed  to  exist  in  the  area. 

Ground  disturbance  associated  with  range  developments 
could  damage  or  destroy  cultural  resources,  but  miti- 
gation included  in  the  proposal  would  prevent  adverse 
impacts  to  significant  sites.  Regardless  of  mitiga- 
tion, adverse  impacts  may  occur  in  isolated  cases. 
This  could  occur  on  461.2  acres. 

Conclusion 

Cultural  resources  could  be  inadvertently  damaged  by  proposed  ground- 
disturbing  range  developments  or  sagebrush  control.   Such  damage  would  be 
avoided  or  minimized  by  adherence  to  provisions  of  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  of  1966  and  the  standard  design,  construction,  and  operating 
features  listed  in  Chapter  1  and  as  agreed  to  with  the  State  Historic  Preser- 
vation Officer  (see  Letter  in  Chapter  9). 
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PALEONTOLOGICAL  RESOURCES 


IMPACT  ON  PALEONTOLOGY 

The  specific  effects  of  the  proposed  action  on  paleontological  resources 
are  analyzed  below. 

PALEONTOLOGY  ANALYSIS  SECTION 

Existing  Environment, 
Relationship  to  Proposed  Action Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 

Ground  disturbing  activities  are  proposed  on  two     Fossil-bearing  formations  are  exposed  in  two  of  the 
allotments  containing  fossil-bearing  formations.     allotments  scheduled  for  range  developments.   The  Fort 

Union  Formation,  contining  plant  fossils,  is  exposed  in 
the  Clay  Basin-Antelope  Flat-Goslin  Mountain  and  Willow 
Creek  allotments.  The  Hilliard  Shale,  containing 
invertebrate  fossils,  is  exposed  in  the  Clay  Basin- 
Antelope  Flat-Goslin  Mountain  and  Willow  Creek  allot- 
ments. Ground  disturbance  associated  with  range  devel- 
opments could  damage  or  destroy  paleontological  resourc-  . 
es,  but  mitigation  included  in  the  proposal  would 
prevent  most  adverse  impacts.  Regardless  of  mitiga- 
tion, adverse  impacts  may  inadvertantly  occur  in  iso- 
lated cases.  The  range  developments  involve  ground- 
disturbing  construction  activities.  Construction  would 
disturb  21.39  acres  in  these  allotments. 

Conclusion 

Ground-disturbing  actions  resulting  from  construction  and  use  of  proposed 
range  developments  could  inadvertantly  damage  or  destroy  an  unknown  amount  of 
fossil  resources  in  the  Clay  Basin-Antelope  Flat-Goslin  Mountain  and  Willow^ 
Creek  allotments.   Loss  or  damage  to  paleontological  resources  would  be  avoided 
or  minimized  by  adherence  to  standard  design,  construction,  and  operating 
features  listed  in  Chapter  1. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACTS 


IMPACT  ON  VISUAL  RESOURCES 

The  quality  of  the  visual  resources  is  tied  to  quality  of  the  recre- 
ational resource  and  special  designation  areas.   Structures  and  disturbance 
from  proposed  range  developments  and  vegetation  manipulation  are  the  sources 
of  impacts  to  visual  resources. 

Impacts  would  be: 

VISUAL  RESOURCE  ANALYSIS  SECTION 

Existing  Environment, 
Relationship  to  Proposed  Action Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 

Seventy-one  range  developments  and  1,660  acres     Visual  Resource  Management  (VRM)  Class  II,  III,  IV,  and 
of  vegetation  manipulation  are  proposed.  V  areas  have  been  identified  in  the  planning  unit.   The 

management  objective  for  each  VRM  class  allows  a  dif- 
ferent degree  of  visual  modification  in  the  landscape 
(Appendix  1 1 1 -  2 ) .  Evidence  of  livestock  management  is 
common  in  the  form  of  fencelines,  water  developments 
and  chained  areas. 

Most  range  developments  and  all  vegetation  manipula- 
tions would  be  located  in  Class  III,  IV,  and  V  areas. 
Fencing  and  spring  development  may  occur  within  Class 
II  areas  in  Little  Hole  and  Sears  Canyon-Marshall  Draw 
allotments.  Structures  and  disturbance  from  proposed 
range  developments  and  vegetation  manipulation  would 
cause  a  visual  modification  in  the  landscape.  In  all 
cases,  visual  modification  would  be  compatible  with  the 
management  objective  for  the  VRM  class  area  in  which  it 
would  occur  (Appendix  III-2). 

Conclusion 

No  impacts  are  anticipated  on  visual  resources. 
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RECREATIONAL  RESOURCES 


IMPACT  ON  RECREATION  RESOURCES 


The  quality  of  recreation  in  the  planning  unit  is  interrelated  with  the 
quality  of  the  visual  resource  and  the  availability  of  fish  and  game.   The 
impact  analysis  assumes  that  the  planning  unit  provides  a  certain  amount  of 
success,  satisfaction  and  hunter-fisherman  days.  With  any  increase  or  decrease 
in  wildlife  numbers,  the  planning  unit  would  provide  for  a  direct  increase  or 
decrease  in  hunter  success,  satisfaction  or  hunter-fisherman  days. 


RECREATION  ANALYSIS  SECTION 


Relationship  to  Proposed  Action 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


INVENTORIED  RECREATION  SITES 


Thirty-one  range  developments  and  1,660  acres  of 
vegetation  manipulation  are  proposed  within 
allotments  containing  inventoried  recreation 
sites. 


The  planning  unit  contains  31  inventoried  recreation 
sites  for  picnicking  and  camping,  located  within  21 
al lotments. 

The  following  eight  allotments  contain  ten  inventoried 
recreation  sites  that  could  be  directly  impacted  by 
range  developments  or  vegetation  manipulations:  Hoy 
Mountain,  Ruple  Cabin,  Little  Hole,  Pot  Creek,  Sears 
Canyon-Marshall  Draw,  Warren  Draw,  Willow  Creek,  Cooper 
Draw.  (Sites  within  these  allotments  that  are  located 
along  the  Green  River  are  not  included  because  it  is 
not  anticipated  that  they  would  be  affected).  The 
recreational  value  of  inventoried  sites  could  be  re- 
duced or  destroyed,  if  sites  are  directly  impacted  by 
range  developments  or  vegetation  manipulations. 


OFF  ROAD  VEHICLE  ACCESS 


Thirty-one  miles  of  fence  are  proposed. 


Four-wheel  driving,  usually  associated  with  hunting, 
occurs  on  unmaintained  trails  throughout  the  planning 
unit. 


FISHING 


Unmaintained  trails  could  be  fenced  in  the  following  13 
allotments:  Gadson,  Hatch  Cove,  Hoy  Flat,  Little  Hole, 
Offield  Mountain,  Pot  Creek,  School  Bus,  Sears  Canyon- 
Marshall  Draw,  Serviceberry  Spring,  Shiner,  Warren 
Draw,  Willow  Creek,  and  Cooper  Draw.  If  unmaintained 
trails  were  crossed  by  fences,  access  would  be  reduced. 


The  proposal  would  improve  fisheries  habitat  in 
Jackson  Creek. 


Trout  fishing  occurs  in  the  Green  River,  Willow  Creek, 
Jackson  Creek,  Crouse  Reservoir,  and  Calder  Pond.  No 
increase  in  fisherman  success,  satisfaction,  or  days  is 
anticipated. 


HUNTING 


The  proposal  would  allocate  1,614  additional 
AUMs  for  deer  initially,  and  2,229  additional 
AUMs  for  deer  over  the  long-term,  providing  for 
an  increase  in  781  deer  initially  and  1,080  deer 
over  the  long-term  on  a  year-long  basis. 


The  proposal  would  allocate  2,204  additional 
AUMs  for  elk  initially  and  3,457  additional  AUMs 
for  elk  over  the  long-term,  providing  for  an 
increase  in  345  elk  initially  and  542  elk  over 
the  long-term  on  a  year-long  basis. 


The  proposal  would  allocate  25  additional  AUMs 
for  antelope,  resulting  in  a  possible  increase 
of  20  antelope  on  a  12-month  basis.  It  could 
decrease  sage  grouse  and  would  increase  mourning 
dove,  cottontail,  and  waterfowl  habitat. 


The  planning  unit  provides  opportunities  for  hunting 
deer.  The  potential  increase  in  deer  numbers,  based  on 
the  present  hunter  success  ratio,  would  provide  an 
additional  2,986  deer  hunter  days  over  the  short-term 
and  an  additional  4,127  deer  hunter  days  over  the 
long-term. 

The  planning  unit  provides  opportunities  for  hunting 
elk.  The  potential  increase  in  elk  numbers,  based  on 
the  present  hunter  success  ratio,  would  provide  for  an 
additional  1,643  elk  hunter  days  over  the  short-term, 
and  for  an  additional  2,577  elk  hunter  days  over  the 
long-term. 

The  planning  unit  provides  opportunities  for  hunting 
antelope,  sage  grouse,  cottontail,  mourning  dove,  and 
waterfowl.  Little  affect  is  anticipated  on  hunter 
success,  satisfaction  and  days. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACTS 


Assessment 

Impact  to  recreation  would  include  structures  and  disturbance  from  pro- 
posed range  developments;  vegetation  manipulation  that  could  reduce  the 
aesthetic  qualities  of  recreation  use  areas;  structures  that  could  impede 
recreational  access;  and  any  change  in  management  or  allocation  that  would 
alter  numbers  of  wildlife  available  for  hunting  and  fishing. 

Conclusion 

Because  of  standard  design  features,  no  impact  to  recreation  would  occur. 
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LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 


IMPACT  ON  LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 

This  section  deals  with  the  anticipated  impacts  which  the  proposed  action 
would  have  on  livestock  grazing  on  the  planning  unit. 
Impacts  to  livestock  grazing  would  be: 


LIVESTOCK  GRAZING  ANALYSIS  SECTION 


Relationship  to  Proposed  Action 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


Continuing  the  present  allotment-wide  grazing  on 
17  allotments  and  no  grazing  on  one  allotment 
would  result  in  no  change  in  livestock  grazing. 

Continuing  existing  improved  grazing  management 
on  four  allotments,  including  1,260  acres  of 
spraying  and  other  developments,  would  result  in 
an  initial  increase  forage  allocation  of  219 
AUMs  and  a  long-term  increase  of  526  AUMs  on  Hoy 
Mountain,  Ruple  Cabin,  and  Dry  Creek-South  Pot 
Cree^-Wild  Mountain  allotments.  No  increase 
wr    take  place  on  Red  Creek. 


Implementing  improved  grazing  managment,  includ- 
ing developments  and  chaining  on  17  allotments, 
would  result  in  an  initial  increased  forage 
allocation  of  1,651  AUMs  and  a  long-term  in- 
crease of  1 ,493  AUMs. 


Livestock  numbers  (2,490  cattle  and  10,055  sheep)  and 
present  grazing  use  (2,545  AUMs)  would  remain  the  same 
on  17  allotments  (32,570  acres). 

Additional  forage  allocated  to  livestock  would  result 
in  an  increase  of  40  cattle,  resulting  from  spraying, 
in  3  to  5  years,  and  a  long-term  increase  of  98  cattle 
on  Hoy  Mountain,  Ruple  Cabin,  and  Dry  Creek-South  Pot 
Creek-Wild  Mountain  al lotments--31 ,080  acres  (BLM, 
1976).  This  increase  would  be  added  to  a  base  of  1,223 
cattle  which  are  presently  grazing  on  the  above  three 
allotments.  The  improved  grazing  management,  including 
sagebrush  spraying  and  water  developments,  would  lead 
to  improved  forage  conditions  (Pechanec,  1965  and 
Stoddard,  Smith,  and  Box,  1975)  which  would  in  turn 
lead  to  increased  weight  gains  on  calves.  Cook  (1966) 
found  that  calves  grazing  on  improved  ranges  would  gain 
up  to  0.6  pounds  per  day  more  than  calves  grazing  on 
adjacent  unimproved  ranges. 

Additional  forage  allocated  to  livestock  would  result 
in  an  initial  increase  of  159  cattle  and  897  sheep  and 
an  increase  of  202  cattle  and  440  sheep  in  the  long- 
term  (BLM,  1976).  This  increase  would  take  place  on  17 
allotments  (115,568  acres)  and  would  be  added  to  the 
present  base  of  3,074  cattle  and  7,023  sheep  now  graz- 
ing on  these  allotments.  Implementaton  of  improved 
grazing  management  systems  along  with  the  proposed 
range  developments  and  chaining,  would  lead  to  better 
livestock  distribution  (Stoddard,  Smith,  Box,  1975)  as 
well  as  better  forage  condition  (Morris,  1934).  With 
ranges  in  better  forage  condition,  calves  are  expected 
to  gain  0.6  pounds  additional  weight  per  day  than 
calves  on  adjacent  unimproved  ranges  and  lambs  would 
gain  0.03  pounds  additional  weight  per  day  than  lambs 
on  adjacent  unimproved  ranges  (Cook,  1966). 

Should  the  proposal  be  implemented,  the  objec- 
tives of  increasing  livestock  use  by  1,860  AUMs 
on  20  allotments  would  be  met. 

Assessment 

There  are  two  major  impacts  identified  in  the  analysis:   (1)  an 
increased  allocation  of  forage  which  would  allow  both  cattle  and  sheep  numbers 
to  increase  on  three  allotments  now  under  improved  grazing  management  and  17 
allotments  proposed  for  improved  grazing  managment,  and  (2)  an  increase  in 
amount  of  red  meat  being  produced  on  the  planning  unit  resulting  from  improved 
forage  condition. 

Conclusion 

There  would  be  a  long-term  increase  of  2,019  AUMs  from  the  implementation 
of  the  proposal . 
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IMPACT  ON  SPECIAL  DESIGNATION  AREAS 

Structures  and  disturbance  from  proposed  range  developments  and  vegeta- 
tion manipulation  are  the  source  of  impacts  to  Wilderness,  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers,  and  Outstanding  Natural  Area  values.   Impact  analysis  assumes  that: 

FLPMA  mandates  that  BLM  manage  lands  that  are  being  reviewed  (Wild- 
erness Inventory  Units)  in  a  manner  which  will  not  impair  their 
suitability  for  wilderness  designation  by  Congress.   As  stipulated 
in  Chapter  1,  a  development  could  not  be  authorized  in  an  area  being 
reviewed  for  wilderness  if  range  developments,  vegetation  manipula- 
tions or  their  cumulative  effects  would  impair  wilderness  suit- 
ability.  Large  vegetation  chainings  or  sprayings  and  such  permanent 
range  developments  as  large  reservoirs  could  impair  wilderness 
suitability.   Easily  removable  or  visually  unobtrusive  range  develop- 
ments such  as  fences,  pipelines,  water  troughs,  springs  and  storage 
tanks  might  not  impair  wilderness  suitability  subject  to  appropriate 
design,  location,  construction,  maintenance  and  rehabilitation  and 
might  be  authorized.  Also,  range  developments  and  vegetation  manipu- 
lations necessary  to  an  existing  grazing  use  being  conducted  in  the 
same  manner  and  degree  as  October  21,  1976,  could  be  authorized  even 
if  wilderness  suitability  is  impaired,  if  construction  were  regulated 
to  afford  environmental  protection  and  prevent  undo  and  unnecessary 
degradation  of  the  land  and  resources. 

As  long  as  VRM  Class  II  objectives  are   met  for  Crouse  Canyon  and  the 
Green  River  corridor,  structures  and  disturbances  would  not  affect  the  suit- 
ability of  these  areas  for  special  designation. 
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SPECIAL  DESIGNATIONS 


SPECIAL  DESIGNATION  AREA  ANALYSIS  SECTION 

Existing  Environment, 
Relationship  to  Proposed  Action Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 

WILDERNESS 

Seventy-one  proposed  range  developments  and  The  initial  step  in  BLM's  wilderness  review  process  has 
1,660  acres  of  vegetation  manipulation  are  been  completed  within  the  planning  unit  and  11  wilder- 
proposed,  ness  inventory  units  have  been  identified  within  all  or 

part  of  25  allotments. 

Range  developments  and  vegetation  manipulation  are 
proposed  within  18  of  the  25  allotments  that  contain 
wilderness  inventory  units.  These  are  as  follows: 
Bridgeport,  Taylor  Flat-Watson,  Hoy  Mountain,  Ruple 
Cabin,  Dry  Creek-South  Pot  Creek-Wild  Mountain,  Clay 
Basin-Antelope  Flat-Goslin  Mountain,  Pot  Creek,  Sears 
Canyon-Marshall  Draw,  Serviceberry  Spring,  Shiner, 
Warren  Draw,  Willow  Creek,  Bealer  Basin-Diamond  Gulch- 
Diamond  Spring,  Cooper  Draw,  Davis  Draw-Crouse  Reser- 
voi r-Lambson.  No  impact  is  anticipated  due  to  Chapter 
1  mitigation. 

WILD  AND  SCENIC  RIVER 

No  developments  are  proposed  within  the  river  The  National  Park  Service  is  studying  the  Green  River 
corridor.  from  the  base  of  Flaming  Gorge  Dam  through  Browns  Park 

for  possible  Wild  and  Scenic  River  designation.  The 
proposal  would  not  affect  the  suitability  of  the  Green 
River  for  Wild  and  Scenic  River  designation. 

OUTSTANDING  NATURAL  AREA 

Fencing  and  spring  developments  are  proposed  in  Crouse  Canyon,  located  in  Taylor  Flat-Watson  and  Sears 
the  two  allotments  that  contain  Crouse  Canyon.     Canyon-Marshall  Draw,  is  being  considered  by  BLM  for 

designation  as  an  Outstanding  Natural  Area.  Structures 
and  disturbance  as  proposed  would  not  affect  the  suit- 
ability of  Crouse  Canyon  for  Outstanding  Natural  Area 
designation. 

Conclusion 

If  areas  within  the  planning  area  are   determined  to  have  wilderness 
values,  some  of  the  proposed  development  might  not  be  allowed  (see  Chapter  1 
Standard  Design  Features). 

No  impact  to  special  designation  areas  would  occur. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACTS 


IMPACT  ON  LAND  USE  PLANS 


Since  state  and  local  government  also  have  jurisdiction  in  the  Three 
Corners  Planning  Unit,  changes  made  in  present  grazing  operations  and  practices 
are  of  concern  to  them.   Impact  analysis  deals  with  the  relationship  between 
existing  land  use  plans,  controls,  and  constraints  and  the  proposed  action. 


LAND  USE  PLANS  ANALYSIS  SECTION 


Relationship  to  Proposed  Action 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


None  of  the  zoning  designations  applied  to  the 
area  conflict  with  livestock  grazing  or  range 
improvement  programs.  The  policies  of  the  Utah 
Division  of  State  Lands  are  consistant  with  the 
proposed  use  of  the  area's  resources. 


The  planning  unit  is  currently  covered  by  three  county 
zoning  ordinances  which  would  not  affect  or  be  affected 
by  the  proposal . 


Conclusion 

No  conflicts  between  the  proposed  action  and  existing  local  land-use 
plans  would  occur. 
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SOCIOECONOMICS 


IMPACT  ON  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  OR  RANCH  OPERATORS 

The  analysis  of  the  socio-economic  consequences  of  the  proposal  is  based 
on  all  of  the  relationships  and  the  impacts  to  natural  resources,  land  uses 
and  livestock  operations  previously  identified  in  this  chapter.  The  analytical 
framework  began  by  focusing  upon  three  distinct  levels:   regional,  community, 
and  individual  rancher. 

The  economic  analysis  focuses  on  impacts  to  the  livestock  operators.  The 
following  assumptions  are  used  in  that  analysis: 

(1)  Due  to  the  difficulty  of  predicting  future  livestock  market 
conditions,  the  economic  analysis  would  assume  that  1977  market 
conditions  would  prevail.  This  is  the  best  data  available  for 
unit  prices  and  ranch  expenses.  As  noted  in  Chapter  2,  however, 
livestock  prices  have  increased  since  1977.  Any  future  changes 
in  livestock  market  conditions  would  result  from  variables 
outside  the  proposed  action  of  this  statement. 

(2)  The  economic  analysis  would  assume  that  the  capital  values  of 
grazing  permits  (per  AUM)  would  not  change  with  the  proposal. 
Changes  in  permit  sizes  could  affect  the  overall  capital  value 
of  a  ranch  property.   Any  change  in  a  permit  has  the  potential 
of  affecting  the  ranch's  ability  to  secure  a  loan  and,  conse- 
quently, its  overall  capital  value.  However,  because  of  the 
many  outside  factors  affecting  ranch  values,  no  further  discus- 
sion is  presented. 

The  following  narrative  for  economics  presents  the  projected  impacts  for 
the  three  representative  ranch  sizes  described  in  Chapter  2,  and  the  recrea- 
tion sector. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACTS 


ECONOMIC  CONDITION  ANALYSIS  SECTION 


Relationship  to  Proposed  Action 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


INCOME  TO  SMALL  OPERATOR 


Change  From  Allocation 


Additional  AUMs  would  be  provided  to  small  ranch 
operators.  Allocation  of  forage  to  livestock 
would  increase  on  Smokem-up,  Blair  Basin,  East 
Cow,  Mame's  Hole-Bear  Hollow,  Ruple  Cabin,  Clay 
Basin,  Gadson,  Hatch  Cove,  Hoy  Flat,  Offield 
Mountain,  School  Bus,  and  Serviceberry  allot- 
ments. After  3  to  5  years,  448  AUMs  would  be 
increased  on  seven  allotments  from  implemented 
improved  management  and  from  sagebrush  control 
on  Ruple  Cabin.  In  the  long-term,  363  AUMs 
would  be  allocated  to  the  eight  allotments. 


Twenty-four  operators  are  permitted  to  use  12  allot- 
ments (13  operators  are  permitted  on  Ruple  Cabin  under 
improved  management).  The  average  small  operator  (BLM, 
1979)  has  81  animal  units;  all  but  one  are  cattle 
operations.  (The  one  sheep  operation  has  so  few  sheep 
[14  AUMs]  that  it  is  not  considered  part  of  this  anal- 
ysis.) The  average  small  ranch  net  income  is  estimated 
to  be  $1 ,150.00  in  1977. 

The  average  small  operator  would  be  allowed  to  increase 

herd  size  by  approximately  three  animals  in  the  initial 

phase. 

,    448  AUM    .  ,-  ...    o  oo\ 

(  ttz 7 -5.5  months  =  3.39) 

24  operators 

The  average  increase  would  not  change  in  the  long-term 

as  the  363  AUMs  which  would  be  allocated  is  also  about 

three  animals  [(363  f  24)  t  5.5  =  2.7]  .   The  estimated 

gross  ranch  budget  would  then  become: 


Initial  and  Long-term 


Gross  Income  from  84  AUs 

(81  present  +  3  additional  AUs) 
84  cattle  @  $109.69  per  AU. 


$9,214.00 


Expenses:  8,021.00 

Fixed  costs:     84  AUs  @  $61.70  =  $5,183.00 
Variable  costs:   84  AUs  @  $33.79  =  $2,338.00 


Change  in  Weight  Gain  of  Animals  on  Improved 
Grazing  Al lotment 


Improved  grazing  management  would  be  implemented 
on  seven  allotments  (listed  above)  and  Ruple 
Cabin  would  continue  to  have  improved  manage- 
ment. It  is  estimated  that  0.6  pounds  per  day 
would  be  added  to  calves  in  allotments  with 
improved  management  (Cook,  1966). 


The  following  allotments  and  listed  AUMs  would  be  under 
improved  management: 


Long-Term 

Al lotment 

Ini 

tial  AUMs 

AUMs 

Ruple  Cabin 

2 

,535 

2 

,558 

Clay  Basin-Antel 

ope 

384a 

420a 

Flat-Gosl in  Mo 

untain 

Gadson 

193 

93 

Hatch  Cove 

393 

334 

Hoy  Flat 

333 

357 

Offield  Mountain 

262 

401 

School  Bus 

219 

207 

Serviceberry 

165 

136 

Total 

4 

,484 

4 

,506 

About  95  percent  of  the  cattle  AUMs 
improved  management.   Applying  this 


would  be  under 
factor  to  the 


estimated  number  of  marketable  calves  (44  )  would  mean 
that  42  calves  would  weigh  an  additional  90  pounds 
when  marketed.  This  would  provide  $1,421.00  of  addi- 
tional income  to  the  average  small  scale  ranch  from 
cattle.  These  figures  apply  to  both  initial  and  long- 
term  phases  of  the  proposal. 
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SOCIOECONOMICS 


ECONOMIC  CONDITION  ANALYSIS  SECTION  (continued) 

Existing  Environment, 
Relationship  to  Proposed  Action Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 

This  community  allotment  is  also  used  by  a  large  operator. 

Ratio  of  marketable  calves  to  cows  in  the  existing  ranch  budget  was  applied  to  the  estimated 
number  of  cows  under  the  proposal . 

150  days  at  0.6  pounds  per  day  =  90  pounds. 

Increased  Cost  of  Managing  Developments 

The  additional  maintenance  cost  to  small  ran-  The  increased  cost  divided  by  the  increased  AUMs  is 
chers  from  range  developments  in  the  proposed  $8.02  and  $8.06  per  AUM  respectively.  The  average 
action  would  be  $15,000.  small  operator  would  receive  19  additional  AUMs  initi- 

ally and  15  in  the  long-term.  The  initial  19  AUMs 
would  cost  the  small  operator  $152.00  annually.  In  the 
long-term,  the  operator  would  receive  15  AUMs,  which 
would  cost  $121.00. 

Income  Summary 

The  estimated  initial  and  long-term  change  expected  to 
occur  to  the  small  ranch  budget  would  be: 

Existing     Initial   Long-Term 
Total  Gross  Income:   $8,885.00  $10,635.00  $10,635.00 
Gross  income  from  Allocation: 

$9,214.00 
Additional  gross  income  from 
management:   $1,421.00 

Total  Costs  $7,735.00  $  8,173.00  $  8,142.00 

Total  costs  from  allocation: 

$8,021.00 
Additional  costs  of  management 
improvement:  $152.00  initial 

$121.00  long-term 

Projected  Net  Income  $1,150.00   $2,462.00  $2,493.00 
Net  income  per  animal  unit 

(84  AUs)                    $29.31  $29.68 

Net  Income  per  AUM  (1,008  AUMs)    $2.44  $2.47 

Projected  Net  Increase  From  the 

Proposal  to  Small  Operator       $1,312.00  $1,343.00 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACTS 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  ANALYSIS  SECTION  (continued) 


Relationship  to  Proposed  Action 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


INCOME  TO  MEDIUM  OPERATOR 


Change  From  Allocation 


Additional  AUMs  would  be  provided  to  medium 
ranch  operators  on  Bridgeport,  Natural  Lake, 
Bates  Spring,  Beaver  Dam,  Log  Cabin,  Mail  Draw, 
Hoy  Mountain,  Dry  Creek-South  Pot  Creek-Wild 
Mountain,  Little  Hole,  Pot  Creek,  Sears  Canyon- 
Marshall  Draw,  Shiner,  Warren  Draw,  Willow 
Creek,  and  Cooper  Draw.  After  3  to  5  years,  695 
AUMs  would  be  added  on  seven  allotments  for 
implementation  of  improved  management  and  from 
sagebrush  control  on  Hoy  Mountain.  Over  the 
long-term,  663  AUMs  would  be  allocated  to  the 
eight  allotments.  This  translates  to  50  AUMs 
short-term  and  47  AUMs  long-term  for  the  average 
medium  operator. 


Fourteen  operators  are  permitted  to  use  15  allotments. 
The  average  medium  operator  has  224  animal  units  (BLM, 
1979)  ;  of  which  141  represent  cattle  and  83  represent 
sheep.  It  is  estimated  that  the  average  medium  oper- 
ator presently  operates  at  a  net  loss  of  $6,914.00  per 
year. 

The  average  medium  operator  would  be  allowed  to  in- 
crease herd  size  by  nine  animals  in  the  initial  phase. 

,  695  AUMs     .  c  ,    ..    0  nnx 

(,tj ; —   t  5.5  months  =  9.03) 

14  operators 

The  average  increase  would  not  change  in  the  long-term 

as  the  663  AUMs  which  would  be  allocated  [(663  -^  14)  t 

5.5  =  8.6]  is  also  9  animals.   The  estimated  gross 

ranch  income  would  then  become: 


Gross  Income  from  233  animal  units  $40,514.00 

(224  present  and  9  additional) 

147  cattle  AUs  @  $108.60  =  $15,964.00 
86  sheep  AUs  (X5)  @  $285.47  =  $24,550.00 

Expenses:  47,765.00 

Fixed  Costs:   233  AUs  @  $106.32  =  $24,773.00 
Variable  Costs:   233  AUs  @  $98.68  =  $22,992.00 


Change  in  Weight  Gain  of  Animals  on  Improved 
Grazing  Al lotment 


Improved  grazing  management  would  be  implemented 
on  seven  allotments  (listed  above)  and  Hoy 
Mountain  and  Dry  Creek-South  Pot  Creek-Wild 
Mountain  allotments  would  continue  to  have 
improved  management.  It  is  estimated  that  0.6 
pounds  per  day  would  be  added  to  calves  in 
allotments  with  improved  management,  and  0.03 
pounds  per  day  for  lambs. 


The  following  allotments  and  listed  AUMs  would  be  under 
improved  management: 


Al lotment 

Initial  AUMs 

Lon 

g-Term  AUMs 

Hoy  Mountain 

552 

619 

Dry  Creek-South  Pot  Creek- 

Wild  Mountain 

l,280a 

1 

,327a 

Little  Hole 

388 

401 

Pot  Creek 

107 

121 

Sears  Canyon-Marshall 

Draw 

692 

662 

Shiner 

177 

199 

Warren  Draw 

505 

453 

Cooper  Draw 

525 

815a 

417 
809a 

Wi 1  low  Creek 

Total 

5,041 

5 

,008 

Ninty  percent  (4,120  f  4,601)  of  the  cattle  AUMs  would 
be  under  improved  management.  Applying  this  factor  to 
the  estimated  calf  crop  of  76  calves  for  the  medium 
size  operator,  would  mean  that  68  calves  would  weigh  an 
additional  90  pounds  when  marketed.  This  would  mean 
$2,301.00  of  additional  income  from  cattle.  These 
figures  apply  to  both  initial  and  long-term  phases  of 
the  proposal . 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  ANALYSIS  SECTION  (continued) 

Existing  Environment, 
Relationship  to  Proposed  Action Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 

Income  From  Change  in  Weight  Gain  of  Animals 
on  Improved  Grazing  Allotment  (continued 

Sixty-eight  percent  (525  t  772)  of  the  sheep  AUMs  would 
be  under  improved  management.  Applying  this  figure  to 
the  estimated  crop  of  538  lambs  would  mean  that  366 
lambs  would  weigh  an  additional  4.5  pounds  when  mar- 
keted. This  would  provide  an  additional  $823.50  of 
income  to  the  medium  size  ranch  budget.  Again  these 
figures  apply  to  both  initial  and  long-term  phases. 

Taken  together,  the  income  from  additional  weight  gains 
for  calves  and  lambs  would  increase  the  medium  scale 
ranch  income  $3,125.00. 

Portions  of  these  community  allotments  are  used  by  medium  scale  operators. 

Ratio  of  marketable  calves  to  cows  in  the  existing  ranch  budget  was  applied  to  the  estimated 
number  of  cows  under  the  proposal . 

150  days  at  0.6  pounds  per  day  =  90  pounds. 

Percent  of  marketable  lambs  to  ewes  in  the  existing  ranch  budget  was  applied  to  the  estimated  number 
of  ewes  under  the  proposal. 

150  days  at  0.03  pounds  per  day  =4.5  pounds. 

Increased  Cost  of  Managing  Developments 

The  additional  maintenance  cost  to  the  medium  The  initial  50  AUMs  per  year  would  cost  the  average 
rancher  from  range  development  in  the  proposed  medium  operator  $401.00  annually  for  maintainance  of 
action  would  be  $401.00  initially  and  379.00  in  new  developments  (50  X  $8.02).  In  the  long-term,  this 
the  long-term.  operator  would  receive  47  additional  AUMs  per  year, 

which  would  cost  $379.00 


Income  Summary 


The  estimated  initial  and  long-term  change  expected  to 
occur  in  the  medium  ranch  budget  would  be: 

Existing    Initial   Long-Term 
Total  Gross  Income    $39,006.00  $43,639.00  $43,639.00 
Gross  income  from  Allocation: 
$40,514.00 
Additional  gross  income  from 
management:     $  3,125.00 

Total  Costs  $45,920.00  $48,204.00  $48,182.00 

Total  costs  from  allocation: 
$47,803.00 
Additional  costs  of  management 
improvement:   $401.00  initial 

$379.00  long-term 

Projected  Net  Income 

(loss)  -$6,914.02  -$4,565.00  -$4,543.00 

Net  income  (loss)  per  animal  unit 

(233  AUs)  -$19.59    -$19.50 

Net  Income  (loss)  per  AUM 

(2,803  AUMs)  -$1.63     -$1.62 

Projected  Increase  in  Net  Income  From 

the  Proposal  to  Medium  Operator    $2,349.00  $2,371.00 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACTS 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  ANALYSIS  SECTION  (continued) 


Relationship  to  Proposed  Action 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


INCOME  TO  LARGE  OPERATOR 


Change  From  Allocation 


Additional  AUMs  would  be  provided  to  large  ranch 
operators.  Allocation  of  forage  on  Clay  Basin- 
Antelope  Flat-Goslin  Mountain,  Jackson  Draw- 
Crouse  Canyon-Dry  Hollow,  Willow  Creek,  Davis 
Draw-Crouse  Reservoir-Lambson,  and  Bealer  Basin- 
Diamond  Gulch-Diamond  Spring  allotments  would  be 
increased. 


Seven  large  operators  are  permitted  to  use  12  allot- 
ments. The  average  large  operator  (BLM,  1979)  has  705 
animal  units;  of  which  391  represent  cattle  and  314 
represent  sheep.  The  typical  large  ranch  net  income  is 
$57,044.00 

Initially  large  scale  operators  would  receive  a  total 
increase  of  727  AUMs  with  the  average  large  operator 
receiving  103  AUMs.  In  the  long-term  phase,  the  total 
is  836  AUMs  with  an  average  of  119  AUMs. 

The  average  large  operator  would  be  allowed  to  increase 
herd  size  by  19  AUs  initially  and  22  in  the  long-term. 
The  estimated  gross  ranch  budget  for  the  initial  and 
long-term  phases  would  then  become: 

Initial 


Gross  Income  from  724  animal  units         $123,824.00 
398  cattle  AUs  @  $103.78  =  $41,304.00 
326  sheep  AUs  (X5)  @  $253.13  =  $82,520.00 

Expenses:  64,718.00 

Fixed  Costs:   724  AUs  @  $69.25  =  $50,137.00 
Variable  Costs:   724  AUs  @  $20.14  =  $14,581 

Long-Term 

Gross  Income  from  727  AUs  $123,837.00 

403  cattle  AUs  @  103.78  =  $41,823 
324  sheep  AUs  (X5)  @  253.13  =  82,014 

Expenses:  64,987.00 

Fixed  costs:   272  AUs  @  69.25  -  $50,345.00 
Variable  Costs:   727  AUs  @  20.14  =  14,642.00 


Change  in  Weight  Gain  of  Animals  on  Improved 
Grazing  Allotment 


Improved  grazing  management  would  be  implemented 
on  the  allotments  listed  above.  It  is  estimated 
that  0.6  pounds  per  day  would  be  added  to  calves 
in  allotments  with  improved  management,  and 
lambs  would  gain  0.03  pounds  per  day. 


The  following  allotments  and  listed  AUMs  would  be  under 
improved  mangement: 


Al lotment 

Initial  AUMs 

Long-Term  AUMs 

CLay  Basin-Antelope 
Goslin  Mountain 

Flat- 

2,531a 

2,804a 

Jackson  Draw-Crouse 

Canyon-Dry  Hollow 
Willow  Creek 

981 
742a 

1,099 
737a 

Davis  Draw-Crouse 

Reservoi  r-Lambson 

674 

660 

Bealer  Basin-Diamond 

Gulch-Diamond  Spri 

ng 

1,614 

1,340 

Wi Id  Mountain 

299a 

310a 

Total 

6,841 

6,950 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  ANALYSIS  SECTION  (continued) 

Existing  Environment, 
Relationship  to  Proposed  Action Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 

INCOME  TO  LARGE  OPERATOR  (continued) 

Initially  about  88  percent  of  the  cattle  AUMs  would  be 
under  improved  management.  Applying  this  factor  to  the 
estimated  number  of  marketable  calves  (191  )  would  mean 
that  168  calves  would  weigh  90  pounds  more  when  mar- 
keted. This  would  provide  $5,685.00  of  additional 
income  to  the  large  scale  ranch  from  cattle. 

In  the  long-term  about  80  percent  of  the  sheep  AUMs 
would  be  under  improved  management.  Applying  this 
figure  to  the  estimated  1,760  marketable  lambs  would 
mean  that  1,408  would  weigh  an  additional  4.5  pounds 
when  marketed,  providing  $3,168.00  of  additional  income 
to  the  large  scale  ranch  from  sheep. 

The  income  from  the  initial  phase  from  additional 
weight  gains  for  calves  and  lambs  would  increase  to  the 
large  scale  ranch  budget  by  $8,853.00. 

In  the  long-term,  about  89  percent  of  the  cattle  AUMs 
would  be  under  improved  management.  Applying  this 
factor  to  the  estimated  number  of  marketable  calves 
(193  )  would  mean  that  172  calves  would  weight  90 
pounds  more  when  marketed.  This  would  provide  $5,820 
of  addition  income  to  the  large  scale  ranch  from  cattle. 

About  77  percent  of  the  sheep  AUMs  would  be  under 
improved  management  in  the  lang-term.  Applying  this 
factor  to  the  estimated  1,750  marketable  lambs  would 
mean  that  1,348  of  them  would  weigh  45  pounds  more 
when  marketed,  providing  $3,033.00  of  additional  income 
to  the  large  scale  ranch  from  sheep. 

The  income  from  additional  weight  gains  for  calves  and 
lambs  in  the  long-term  would  increase  income  to  the 
large  scale  ranch  by  $8,853.00. 

The  portion  of  these  community  allotments  used  by  small  scale  operators. 

Ratio  of  marketable  calves  to  cows  in  the  existing  ranch  budget  was  applied  to  the  estimated 
number  of  cows  under  the  proposal. 

150  days  at  0.6  pounds  per  day  =  90  pounds. 

Percent  of  marketable  lambs  to  ewes  in  the  existing  ranch  budget  was  applied  to  the  estimated  number 
of  ewes  under  the  proposal. 

150  days  at  0.03  pounds  per  day  =4.5  pounds. 

Increased  Cost  of  Managing  Developments 

The  additional  maintenance  cost  to  the  large  The  initial  103  AUMs  per  year  would  cost  the  average 

operator  from  range  developments  in  the  proposed  large  operator  $826.00  annually.   In  the  long-term,  he 

action  would  be  $826.00  annually  initially  and  would  receive  119  additional  AUMs  per  year,  which  would 

$959.00  in  the  long-term.  cost  $959.00. 

Income  Summary 

The  estimated  initial  and  long-term  change  expected  to 
occur  in  the  large  ranch  budget  would  be: 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACTS 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  ANALYSIS  SECTION  (concluded) 

Existing  Environment, 
Relationship  to  Proposed  Action Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 

INCOME  TO  LARGE  OPERATOR  (continued) 

Existing    Initial     Long-Term 
Total  Gross  Income 

$120,060.00  $132,677.00  $132,690.00 
Gross  income  from  Allocation: 

Initial     Long-Term 
$123,824.00  $123,837.00 
Additional  gross  income  from  management: 
$8,853.00   $8,853.00 

Total  Costs       $  63,016.00  $  64,870.00  $  65,164.00 
Total  costs  from  allocation: 

$64,718.00  $64,987.00 
Additional  costs  of  improved  management: 
$826.00     $959.00 

Projected  Net  Income 

$  57,044.00  $  67,807.00  $  67,526.00 
Net  income  per  animal  unit       93.66       92.88 

(724  AUs)   (727  AUs) 
Net  Income  per  AUM  7.70        7.74 

(8,724  AUMs)(8,724  AUMs) 

Project  Increase  in  Net  Income  $10,763.00   $10,482.00 

Conclusion 

Analysis  at  the  regional  and  community  levels  indicate  that  measurable 
economic  impacts  would  not  result  because  of  three  factors:   (1)  the  total 
livestock  industry,  including  the  planning  unit,  makes  up  only  3.5  percent  of 
the  total  personal  income  in  Uintah  and  Daggett  counties,  (2)  the  additional 
income  generated  by  implementation  of  the  proposal  on  the  Three  Corners  Plan- 
ning Unit  would  account  for  about  7  percent  of  the  total  livestock  income  and 
0.2  percent  of  the  total  personal  income  in  the  two  counties,  and  (3)  the 
proposed  action  does  not  indicate  great  changes  in  the  level  of  livestock 
grazing.  The  influence,  therefore,  which  the  proposal  would  have  on  the  state 
and  regional  economics  is  not  measurable. 

The  economic  analysis  of  the  ranching  operations  involved  categorizing 
the  operations  into  three  classes.   The  following  are  the  existing  and  projected 
long-term  net  income  to  each  of  the  three  groups. 

Small  Operator     Medium  Operator     Large  Operator 

Existing  Net  Income   $1,150.00         $-6,914.00         $57,044.00 

Projected  Net 

Income  2,493.00  -4,543.00         67,526.00 

Projected  Change     +1,343.00  +2,371.00        +10,482.00 

The  net  income  to  operators  in  the  planning  unit  would  be  about  $469,000.00, 
which  is  about  30  percent  more  than  at  present. 

Population  and  community  services  in  the  2-county  area  are  not  expected 
to  change  as  a  result  of  the  proposal.   Employment  may  increase  as  a  few  more 
jobs  result  from  the  slightly  increased  local  income,  but  the  number  of  jobs 
is  too  small  to  quanitify. 
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SOCIOECONOMICS 


RECREATIONAL  INCOME  ANALYSIS  SECTION 


Relationship  to  Proposed  Action 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


The  proposal  would  allocate  1,614  additional 
AUMs  for  deer  initially,  and  2,229  additional 
AUMs  for  deer  over  the  long-term.  Potential 
increase  in  deer  numbers  would  provide  an  add- 
itional 2,986  deer  hunter  days  over  the  short 
term  and  an  additional  4,127  deer  hunter  days 
over  the  long  term. 


The  proposal  would  also  allocate  2,205  addi- 
tional AUMs  for  elk  initially  and  3,458  addi- 
tional AUMs  for  elk  over  the  long  term.  Po- 
tential increase  in  elk  numbers  would  provide  an 
additional  1,643  elk  hunter  days  over  the  short- 
term  and  an  additional  2,577  elk  hunter  days 
over  the  long-term. 


It  is  estimated  that  14,213  hunter  days  on  the  planning 
unit  produce  $709,797.00  of  gross  income.  This  trans- 
lates to  approximately  $473,178.00  of  net  income  in  the 
Daggett  and  Uintah  County  Area.  Based  on  the  present 
estimated  value  of  hunter  days  of  $49.94,  the  addi- 
tional hunter  days  would  provide  $231,172.00  of  addi- 
tional gross  income  to  the  area  initially,  and 
$334,798.00  in  the  long-term  on  an  annual  basis. 

An  additional  $154,115.00  of  net  income  initially,  and 
$223,199.00  in  the  long-term  would  accrue  to  the  two 
county  area. 


Conclusion 

The  predicted  net  income  for  recreation  hunting  would  be  increased  from 
$473,178.00  per  year  to  $1,031,175.00  (120  percent  increase)  annually  in  the 
two  county  area. 
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IMPACTS  TO  SOCIAL  ATTITUDES 


This  section  is  included  to  assess  the  difficulty  that  BLM  personnel 
might  experience  in  implementing  and  administering  the  proposed  action. 


SOCIAL  ATTITUDES  ANALYSIS  SECTION 


Relationship  to  Proposed  Action 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


The  proposal  would  increase  amounts  of  forage 
allocated  to  livestock  and  change  the  form  of 
management  on  allotments. 


Increase  Forage  allocation  to  Big  Game  would 
allow  Big  Game  number  to  increase  as  predicted 
in  Animal  Life. 


The  introduction  of  AMPs  would  cause  some  ranchers  to 
feel  they  were  being  subjected  to  increased  government 
intervention.  For  example,  the  original  temporary 
nonrenewable  permits  would  be  given  to  17  permitees, 
but  in  20  years  the  same  number  of  the  temporary  non- 
renewable permits  would  be  given  to  9  permitees,  many 
of  whom  are  different  individuals.  The  ranchers  would 
continue  to  believe  that  federal  government  employees 
do  not  adequately  understand  grazing,  wildlife,  soil, 
and  water  problems  in  the  planning  unit.  The  local 
people  would  have  stronger  feelings  that  decisions  are 
being  thrust  upon  them  which  do  not  reflect  their  best 
interests.  The  implementation  and  enforcement  of  the 
specification  of  AMPs  or  other  management  tools  could 
meet  with  opposition  from  local  operators.  However, 
any  proposal  to  improve  livestock  forage  (i.e.,  chain- 
ing or  burning)  would  be  strongly  supported  by  permit- 
tees. 

The  high  value  which  is  placed  on  the  ranching  way  of 
life  would  continue,  even  though  very  few  people  are 
involved  in  this  profession. 

The  ranchers  would  find  the  trespass  and  access  demands 
to  use  public  lands  increasing  as  wildlife  numbers 
increase.  Conflicts  with  off-road  vehicle  users  would 
also  increase. 


Conclusion 

The  proposed  action  would  reinforce  negative  attitudes  towards  the  federal 
government. 
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MITIGATING  MEASURES  NOT  INCLUDED  IN  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 


MITIGATING  MEASURES 


CHAPTER  4 
MITIGATING  MEASURES 


All  proposed  mitigation  is  described  in  Chapter  1  as  standard  de- 
sign, construction  and  operation  features. 
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ANY  ADVERSE  IMPACTS  WHICH  CANNOT  BE  AVOIDED 
SHOULD  THE  PROPOSAL  BE  IMPLEMENTED 


INTRODUCTION 


CHAPTER  5 
ADVERSE  IMPACTS  THAT  CANNOT  BE  AVOIDED 
SHOULD  THE  PROPOSAL  BE  IMPLEMENTED 


INTRODUCTION 


Implementation  of  the  proposed  action  would  result  in  certain  adverse 
impacts.   This  chapter  summarizes  the  adverse  impacts  addressed  in  Chapter  3 
because  no  mitigating  measures  were  proposed  in  Chapter  4. 

WATER  RESOURCES 

Construction  of  3.5  miles  of  fence  to  protect  riparian  areas  along  Daven- 
port, Jackson,  and  Crouse  Creeks  would  increase  vegetation  cover  along  these 
stream  channels.   Levels  of  orthophosphate  would  increase  as  this  vegetation 
decays.   The  exact  amount  of  this  increase  is  not  known,  but  levels  are   cur- 
rently high  and  at  times  exceed  state  standards.   This  change  would  take  place 
gradually  for  15  to  20  years. 

VEGETATION  AND  FORAGE 

Should  the  proposal  be  implemented,  grasses  would  increase  and  big  sage- 
brush decrease  on  all  areas  of  the  planning  unit.   Composition  and  vegetation 
ground  cover  would  not  reach  desirable  levels  on  19  allotments  (43,251  acres  - 
23  percent  of  the  public  land  in  the  planning  unit). 

Possible  inadvertant  loss  of  individual  plants  through  disturbance  and 
unknown  response  of  plant  species  through  grazing  treatments  may  occur. 

Continuation  of  spring  cattle  grazing  in  the  Red  Creek  allotment  would 
change  the  improving  trend  on  4,889  acres  to  static.  The  existing  grass-shrub 
mix  in  the  composition  would  be  perpetuated  and  result  in  an  adverse  impact  to 
forage  condition  for  livestock. 


ANIMAL  LIFE 


Winter  range  for  mule  deer  would  decrease  in  quality  in  the  Clay  Basin- 
Antelope  Flat-Goslin  Mountain,  Willow  Creek,  Rye  Grass  and  Little  Hole  allot- 
ments as  heavy  winter  use  of  browse  by  deer  and  lighter  use  of  grass  by  live- 
stock allows  grass  to  increase. 

The  primary  forage  constituents  for  antelope  are  browse  and  forbs.   The 
improved  grazing  management  proposed  on  2  allotments  (Willow  Creek  and  Clay 
Basin-Antelope  Flat-Goslin  Mountain,  42,292  acres)  would  eventually  cause  a 
vegetation  composition  change  favoring  grass  production.   This  would  decrease 
the  quality  of  the  habitat. 

Those  allotments  proposed  for  improved  grazing  management  would  event- 
ually experience  a  change  in  vegetation  composition  to  more  grass.  On  allot- 
ments supporting  sage  grouse  populations,  the  quality  of  the  habitat  would 
decline  if  big  sagebrush,  an  important  forage  and  cover  plant  for  the  species, 
is  reduced  to  less  than  20  percent  of  the  vegetation  composition. 

CULTURAL  AND  PALE0NT0L0GICAL  RESOURCES 

Regardless  of  the  standard  design,  construction,  and  operation  features, 
inadvertant  damage  could  occur  to  cultural  and  paleontological  resources  in 
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UNAVOIDABLE  ADVERSE  IMPACTS 


isolated  cases  scientific  information  could  be  partially  or  totally  lost. 
The  amount  and  significance  of  loss  cannot  be  accurately  predicted. 

SOCIOECONOMICS 

The  introduction  of  allotment  management  plans  would  cause  some  ranchers 
to  feel  they  were  being  subjected  to  increased  government  intervention.  The 
ranchers  would  continue  to  believe  that  federal  government  employees  do  not 
adequately  understand  grazing,  wildlife,  soil,  and  water  problems  in  the 
planning  unit.  The  local  people  would  have  stronger  feelings  that  decisions 
are  being  thrust  upon  them  which  do  not  reflect  their  best  interests.  The 
implementation  and  enforcement  of  the  specification  of  AMPs  or  other  manage- 
ment tools  could  meet  with  opposition  from  local  operators. 

The  ranchers  would  find  the  trespass  and  access  demands  to  use 
public  lands  increasing  as  wildlife  numbers  increase.   Conflicts  with  off-road 
vehicle  users  would  also  increase. 
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INTRODUCTION 


CHAPTER  6 
RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  LOCAL  SHORT-TERM  USE  OF  MAN'S  ENVIRONMENT 
AND  MAINTENANCE  AND  ENHANCEMENT  OF  LONG-TERM  PRODUCTIVITY 

INTRODUCTION 

The  allocation  of  currently  unused  forage  to  big  game  animals,  increase 
in  livestock  forage  allocation  and  range  developments  would  derive  short-term 
values  from  the  environment,  and  affect  its  long-term  productivity.   In  this 
statement,  short-term  is  considered  as  20  years  or  less  after  implementation, 
and  long-term  is  beyond  20  years. 

WATER 

Sediment  yield  would  be  reduced  in  the  long-term.  Levels  of  orthophos- 
phates  would  increase  and  remain  above  state  standard  levels  for  the  long 
term. 

VEGETATION  AND  FORAGE 

Grass  is  expected  to  increase  slightly  and  big  sagebrush  decrease  on  all 
areas  of  the  planning  unit.   On  those  allotments  where  no  grazing  would  be 
allowed  or  improved  management  would  continue  or  be  implemented,  it  is  anti- 
cipated that  a  noticeable  change  could  occur  within  15  to  20  years.  Where 
existing  allotment-wide  grazing  would  continue,  or  where  spring  cattle  grazing 
has  been  introduced,  the  change  may  not  be  apparent  for  at  least  20  years.   In 
the  long-term,  it  appears  that  the  vegetation  on  the  planning  unit  would  lose 
much  of  its  current  value  for  browsers  (such  as  deer,  antelope  and  sheep)  and 
become  more  valuable  for  grazers  (such  as  elk,  and  cattle).   Currently  vege- 
tation appears  to  be  providing  good  ground  cover.  Very  little  erosion  is 
occuring  and  sediment  production  is  low.   Vegetation  ground  cover  for  water- 
shed protection,  would  improve,  consistent  with  increases  in  grass  and  loss  of' 
shrubby  species. 

Approximately  1,749  acres  of  vegetation  could  be  disturbed  during  construc- 
tion of  71  facilities  (fences,  reservoirs,  springs,  etc.).   This  disturbance 
of  vegetation  could  cause  a  very  slight  increase  in  erosion  and  sediment  yield 
for  1  to  3  years,  but  because  of  the  high  productive  potential  found  in  the 
planning  unit,  disturbed  areas  would  quickly  revegetate  and  return  to  former 
conditions.   It  is  not  known  whether  the  disturbance  would  adversely  or  bene- 
ficially affect  threatened  or  endangered  plant  species  because  their  habitat 
requirements  are  unknown  in  the  planning  unit. 

All  23  acres  of  riparian  vegetation  currently  in  fair  condition,  would  be 
in  good  condition  within  five  years.  A  long  term  improvement  of  habitat  would 
result  for  aquatic  wildlife  and  many  species  of  terrestrial  animals. 

The  long-term  improvement  of  forage  conditions  and  increase  of  1,860  AUMs 
of  forage  for  livestock  would  help  stabilize  livestock  operation  and  result  in 
a  long-term  strenthening  of  that  segment  of  the  local  economy. 

ANIMAL  LIFE 

The  proposal  would  convert,  in  the  long-term,  the  vegetation  composition 
from  browse  in  favor  of  grass  throughout  the  planning  unit  (190,536  acres). 
The  long-term  impacts  to  wildlife  resulting  from  this  conversion  would  be 
varied.   Intensive  livestock  grazing  management  would  generally  improve  the 
habitats  for  most  species  with  certain  exceptions.  For  instance,  proposed  big 
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SHORT  TERM—LONG  TERM 


sagebrush  spray  projects,  if  properly  designed,  would  benefit  both  deer  and 
sage  grouse  at  higher  elevations.  The  complete  big  sagebrush  canopy  were 
eliminated,  however,  the  sage  grouse  habitat  would  be  destroyed.   Elk  would 
benefit  dramatically  over  the  long-term  because  elk  show  a  preference  to  grass 
ranges  and  total  numbers  of  elk  should  become  1,015  in  the  winter. 

The  loss  of  shrubs  and  forbs  would  decrease  the  quality  of  the  habitat 
for  antelope  and  deer  particularly  on  winter  ranges  in  the  planning  unit.   In 
the  long-term,  a  decline  in  deer  numbers  would  be  expected.   However,  antelope 
are  not  limited,  on  this  planning  unit,  by  forage  as  much  as  by  space.   No 
change  in  antelope  numbers  is  expected. 

Improved  grazing  management  including  proposed  fencing  would  improve  all 
riparian  areas  in  the  long  term  with  a  direct  benefit  to  such  species  as 
waterfowl,  fish,  sage  grouse,  and  amphibians. 

CULTURAL  AND  PALE0NT0L0GICAL  RESOURCES 

The  destruction  of  cultural  and  paleontological  remains  during  construc- 
tion of  range  developments  or  vegetation  treatments  would  result  in  a  long- 
term  loss  of  scientific  information,  because  present  salvage  techniques  do  not 
insure  total  information  recovery. 

VISUAL  RESOURCES 

Any  visual  modification  from  proposed  range  developments  would  be  long- 
term  in  nature,  but  well  within  the  quality  standards  established  for  the 
visual  resource  management  class  areas  in  which  it  would  occur. 

LAND  USES 

Recreation 

With  the  present  hunter  success  ratio,  the  planning  unit  would  provide  an 
additional  2,986  deer  hunter  days  and  1,643  elk  hunter  days  over  the  short- 
term,  and  an  additional  4,127  deer  hunter  days  and  2,577  elk  hunter  days  over 
the  long-term.  As  vegetation  composition  changes  from  shrubby  species  to 
grass  in  the  time  beyond  20  years,  a  decline  in  deer  forage,  a  loss  in  deer 
numbers,  and  loss  in  deer  hunter  days  would  occur.  The  magnitude  of  this  loss 
is  unknown. 

Livestock  Grazing 

The  implementation  and  continuation  of  improved  management,  including  the 
proposed  range  developments  (sagebrush  control,  fencing,  and  water  develop- 
ments), would  increase  the  amount  of  livestock  forage  (AUMs)  being  produced  on 
the  planning  unit  during  the  short-term.  With  increased  forage  available, 
livestock  numbers  would  also  be  able  to  increase.   By  continuing  improved 
management  on  the  planning  unit,  the  increased  amounts  of  forage  and  livestock 
numbers  could  carry  over  into  the  long-term  period  of  productivity. 

Improved  forage  conditions,  which  would  result  under  improved  management 
systems  and  the  proposed  range  improvement  projects,  weaning  weights  of  calves 
and  lambs  would  increase  and  provide  greater  amounts  of  red  meat  during  the 
short-term. 

Maintaining  the  no  livestock  grazing  situation  on  the  Rye  Grass 
would  result  in  the  long-term  loss  of  livestock  production  of  the  planning 
unit. 
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The  implementation  of  the  proposal  would  foster  more  efficient  use  of  the 
forage  resource  in  the  planning  unit.  This  is  expected  to  increase  local 
income  from  livestock  production  and  recreation.  The  magnitude  is  difficult 
to  predict,  but  it  is  estimated  that  net  income  to  the  planning  unit's  ranch 
operators  would  be  $468,912.00. 
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Irreversible  committment  is  defined  as  incapable  of  being  reversed;  once 
initiated,  action  would  continue.   Actions  committing  future  generations  to 
continue  a  similar  course  may  be  considered  irreversible.   Irretrievable  is 
defined  as  irrecoverable;  not  retrievable;  once  used,  not  replaceable. 

Table  7-1  is  a  list  of  irreversible  and  irretrievable  committments  for 
the  proposed  action. 

TABLE  7-1 

Irreversible  and  Irretrievable  Commitment  of  Resources 

Committment 


Item  of  Use    Reason  for  Committment Irreversible Irretrievable 

Soil         Erosion  resulting  in        yes  yes 

loss  of  soil  during 
construction  of  range 
developments. 

Water        Loss  of  water  quality        no  yes 

through  build  up  of 
orthophosphate. 

Vegetation     Long  Term  Annual  Con-        no  yes 

sumption  of  19,433  AUMs 
of  forage  for  livestock. 

Long  Term  annual  consump-     no  yes 

tion  of  16,770  AUMs  for 
forage  for  wi ldl ife. 

Short  Term  disturbance  of     no  yes 

1,751.2  acres  of  vegetation. 

Possible  loss  of  an  unknown   no  yes 

number  of  individual  threat- 
ened or  endangered  plants. 

Occupation  of  91.2  acres  by   no  yes 

range  developements. 

Animal  Life    Loss  of  habitat  from  the     yes  no 

vegetation  conversion 
from  browse  to  grass. 
Species  affected  by  this 
committment  include  deer 
and  antelope  winter  ranges 
and  sage  grouse  areas. 
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TABLE  7-1  (concluded) 


Committment 


Item  of  Use    Reason  for  Committment Irreversible Irretrievable 

Cultural      Inadvertant  damage  of       yes  yes 

Resources    sites  by  construction. 

Paleonto-     Inadvertant  loss  of  fossil    yes  yes 

logical       remains. 

Resources 

Visual        Visual  modification  from     yes  yes 

Resources     range  developments. 

Socio-        Human  resources,  fuel,  and    yes  yes 

economics     materials  used  to  implement 
the  proposal.  Once  made, 
the  expenditures  of  these 
resources  would  preclude 
their  use  for  other  pro- 
jects. 
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CHAPTER  8 
ALTERNATIVES  TO  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

Four  alternatives  to  the  proposed  action  are  addressed  in  this  chapter. 
They  are:   1)  livestock  grazing  at  full  forage  production,  2)  continuation  of 
present  range  management  and  level  of  forage  allocation  (no  action),  3)  con- 
tinue existing  management  with  a  50  percent  reduction  from  the  proposed  level 
of  livestock  forage  allocation,  and  4)  elimination  of  all  livestock  grazing 
from  public  land  in  the  planning  unit.   Appendix  VIII-1  provides  the  rational 
for  the  forage  allocation  for  each  of  the  alternatives.   The  methodology  for 
determining  forage  production  is  decribed  in  Appendix  1-4. 

In  this  chapter,  a  description  of  each  alternative  is  followed  by  an 
impact  section.  The  impact  section  is  structured  in  the  same  manner  as  Chapter 
3,  except  that  the  analysis  is  not  shown  in  as  much  detail  and  only  the  magni- 
tude of  the  impacts  are   shown.   Like  Chapter  3,  uses  the  existing  environment 
(Chapter  2)  as  a  base  for  impact  analysis.   Impact  assessment  was  conducted  as 
described  for  Chapter  3.   The  four  alternatives  follow  as  sections  B  through 
E.   Section  F  is  an  impact  summary  table  which  compares  the  alternatives  with 
the  proposed  action. 

B.  LIVESTOCK  FORAGE  ALLOCATION  FOR  GRAZING  AT  FULL  FORAGE  PRODUCTION 
1 .   Description  of  Alternative 

a.  Purpose  and  Objective 

The  planning  unit  objectives  for  this  alternative  and  the  allotments  to 
which  they  apply  are  shown  in  Tables  1-4  and  1-5. 

The  purpose  of  including  this  alternative  is  to  provide  a  comparison  of 
the  impacts  of  an  increased  level  of  livestock  allocation. 

b.  Forage  Allocation 

The  initial  livestock  allocation  would  be  25,993  AUMs  which  is  the  inven- 
toried number  of  AUMs  (see  Appendix  1-4  for  a  discussion  of  inventory  methods). 
The  estimated  8,350  AUMs  of  non-competitive  big  game  forage  would  be  allocated 
to  big  game.   It  would  be  assumed  that  by  grazing  at  the  inventoried  level  of 
forage  production,  a  sustained  yield  of  livestock  production  could  be  main- 
tained. 

Within  20  years,  approximately  1,864  AUMs  of  forage  production  could 
result  from  improved  management  (10  percent  increase  in  inventoried  produc- 
tion) and  about  7,317  additional  AUMs  would  be  provided  from  sagebrush  and 
pinyon- juniper  control.   These  additional  AUMs  would  be  allocated  to  livestock 
as  they  become  available. 

The  existing  use  and  alternative  allocation  of  forage  are  summarized 
shown  on  Table  8-1  and  are  listed  for  each  allotment  in  Appendix  VI I 1-2 . 

Adjustments  in  the  level  of  livestock  use  would  be  made  as  described  in 
Chapter  1,  with  the  exception  that  recommendations  for  reductions  in  big  game 
numbers  would  be  made  to  the  Utah  Big  Game  Board  should  the  combined  utiliza- 
tion of  key  species  by  livestock  and  big  game  exceed  60  percent. 
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TABLE  8-1 

Summary  of  Existing  Forage  Use  and  Alternate  Forage  Allocation 
For  Livestock  Grazing  at  Full  Forage  Production 


Existing  Livestock  and  Big  Game  Grazing  Situation 


Alternative  Action 
Component  and 
Subcomponent 


Forage 
Production 

AUMs      Kinds 


Present  Livestock  Use 


No. 


Est.  Current 
AUMs     AUMs   Wildlife  Use 
Pref.c   Actual (AUMs) 


Alternative  Forage  Allocation  (AUMs) 
Initial  Long-Term  (20th  Year) 


d  e 

Livestock   Big  Game Livestock 


Big  Game 


Continuation  of       10,947 
Existing  Management 

Continue  Allotment- 
wide  Grazing  (17      3,382 
allotments) 


Spring  and  Fall 
(6  allotments) 


2,046 


Spring,  Summer,       890 
Fal 1  (7  al lotments) 


Spring,  Summer 
(2  allotments) 


446 


Continue  Existing 

Improved  Management 

(4  allotments)        7,565 

Rest-Rotation 

(2  allotments)      2,265 

Deferred  Rotation 

(1  allotment)       2,359 

Deferred  Rotation 
and  Rest  Rotation 
(1  allotment)       2,941 

Implementation  of 

Improved  Management   23,396 

(20  allotments) 

Spring,  Summer, 

and  Fal 1  ,  with 

spring  deferment 

(17  allotments)     19,210 

Spring  and  Fal 1  , 
with  Spring  defer- 
ment (3  allotments)   4,186 


TOTAL 


34,343 


Shp.   10,055  5,853     5,394     2,477 
Cat.    1,911 


Shp.   10,055  1,406 
Cat.      688 


Cat. 


Cat. 


Cat. 


Cat. 


435 


274 


398  1 ,446 


650  2,449 


965 


274 


175    552      1,201 


,021 


2,207 


780 


Shp. 

7,365 

695 

263 

354 

Shp. 

2,690 

437 

428 

259 

Cat. 

253 

167 


Cat.    1,223  4,447     4,429     1,697 


731 


646 


320 


Shp.  7,023   10,048  8,558  8,581 

Cat.  3,140 


Cat.          3,140     8,012  7,188  7,986 

Shp.    7,023  2,036  1,370  595 

rh?'  ]l'°rll   15,901c  13,952  11,058 
Cat.          5,069 


9,233     1,714 


2,901 

1,820 

742 

339 


12,944 

3,816 
25,993 


481 

226 
148 

107 


6,266 

370 
8,350 


11,766 

3,448 

2,241 
2,868 

868 


18,426 

4,982 
35,174 


1,714 

481 

226 
226 

148 


6,332 

1,233 

8,318 

1,233 

1,677 

588 

1,985 

588 

1,906 

453 

3,133 

453 

2,749 

192 

3,200 

192 

6,760 

6,636 

23,408 

6,636 

6,266 

370 
8,350 


Appendix  VIII-1  contains  the  details  of  the  existing  forage  use  and  proposed  forage  allocation;  it  also  contains  additional  explanatory 
footnotes. 

No.  =  Number  of  animals,  Cat.  =  cattle,  Shp.  =  sheep,  Pref  =  Preference,  Actual  =  5  year  average  use. 

"Does  not  include  non-renewable  allocation  of  1,672  AUMs. 

j 

Includes  all  inventoried  forage  (see  Appendix  1-5). 

"Includes  use  of  1,864  AUMs  attributable  to  forage  response  to  management  and  7,317  AUMs  from  sagebrush  and  pi nyon- juniper  control 
in  addition  to  all  inventoried  forage. 
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c.   Components  of  the  Alternative  Action 

The  alternative  action  is  divided  into  two  major  components:   (1)  Contin- 
uation of  Existing  Management,  and  (2)  Implementation  of  Improved  Management. 
It  is  further  divided  into  sub-components  (shown  on  Table  8-1).   Sub-com- 
ponents are  divided  into  groups  of  like  allotments  which  would  be  managed  in  a 
common  fashion  (see  Appendix  VI I 1-2) . 

Allotments  would  be  managed  by  applying  grazing  and  resting  treatments. 
Treatments  would  be  designed  to  promote  the  desired  level  of  livestock  use 
consistent  with  sustained  yield  of  livestock  forage. 

Major  criteria  considered  in  selecting  grazing  and  resting  treatment 
include: 

1.  Livestock.   Seasons  of  use,  numbers,  kind  of  livestock,  food 
preferences,  habits,  and  husbandry  needs,  were  used  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  a  management  upon  livestock  operations. 

2.  Vegetation.  Conditions,  production,  and  phenological  require- 
ments were  evaluated  to  determine  the  effects  that  grazing  and 
rest  treatments  would  have  upon  growth  and  reproduction  of  key 
plant  species. 

3.  CI  imate.  Temperature,  precipitation  patterns  were  evaluated  to 
determine  their  effects  upon  the  management's  viability. 

4.  Land.  Ownership  patterns  were  considered  in  order  to  coor- 
dinate the  use  of  public  lands  with  grazing  on  private  land, 
state  land,  and  Forest  Service  land. 


Utilization  of  up  to  60  percent  of  the  key  species  would  be  allowed, 
which  is  generally  classified  as  moderate  (BLM  Manual  4412).  The  utilization 
limit,  together  with  season  of  use  considerations  is  expected  to  provide  for 
the  phenological  needs  of  the  key  species  (unpublished  Range  Study  Data, 
1967-1974  Vernal  District).   If  utilization  exceeded  60  percent,  recommen- 
dations to  reduce  big  game  numbers  would  be  made  to  the  Utah  State  Big  Game 
Board. 

The  alternative  would  combine  53  allotments  into  39  allotments  for  admin- 
istrative and  operational  purposes.  One  AMP  would  be  prepared  for  each  allot- 
ment combination  to  ensure  a  common  management  approach.   (One  combination, 
Dry  Creek-South  Pot  Creek-Wild  Mountain,  is  now  formally  combined  in  the 
existing  AMP. ) 

Required  developments  are  summarized  on  Table  8-2  and  a  detailed  listing 
is  found  in  Appendix  VI 1 1-3 .   Sagebrush  control  would  be  done  by  helicopter 
sraying  with  a  water  2,4-D  solution.   Chapter  3  provides  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  expected  impacts.  Monitoring  would  be  conducted  as  shown  on  Page  8-3. 

Continuation  of  Existing  Management 

This  component  of  the  alternate  action  consists  of  two  subcomponents  and 
would  affect  19  allotments  and  51,513  acres  of  public  land  in  the  planning 
unit. 
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TABLE  8-2 


Summary  of  Required  Developments' 


Components  and 
Subcomponent 


Developments 


Water    Water   Storage    Spring  Sagebrush 

Pipelines  Troughs   Tanks   Development  Reservoirs  Fences  Control 


Pinyon- 
Juniper 
Control 


Continuation  of 

8 

(9 

Existing  Management 

mi .  ) 

(19  allotments) 

Implement  Improved 

12 

(19 

Management  (20 
Al  lotments) 

mi . ) 

Total 

(39  allotments) 

20 

(28 

mi .  ) 

21 


41 


62 


18 


20 


11      0 


15,942  ac. 


26     42.5  mi.  31,835  ac. 


642  ac. 


3,058  ac. 


37     42.5  mi.  47,777  ac.   3,700  ac. 


New  water  sources  would  be  required  to  allow  increases  in  the  numbers  of  livestock  on  the  range. 
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Allotment-Wide  Grazing 

Present  allotment-wide  grazing  management  would  continue  on  11,975  acres 
of  public  land  on  15  allotments  (see  Appendix  VI I 1-2) .   These  allotments  are 
divided  into  three  subcomponents  based  on  season  of  use  as  follows: 


Spring  and  Fall  (May  and  June  and 
September  through  October 

Spring-Summer-Fall  (begin  in  May  or 
June  and  continue  into  October  or 
November) 

Spring-Summer  (begin  in  June 
through  September  15) 


6  allotments 

7  al lotments 
2  allotments 


On  these  allotments,  livestock  would  be  allowed  to  graze  an  entire  allotment 
during  the  designated  grazing  season.   BLM's  management  opportunities  are 
limited  because  private  lands  within  allotments  contribute  63  to  98  percent  of 
the  total  forage  produced.   (See  Figure  1-6  shows  a  typical  allotment-wide 
grazing  schedule.  ) 

Existing  Improved  Management  Systems 


Existing  imp 
land  in  four  alio 
allotments  are  ma 
under  a  deferred- 
rest  rotation  and 
are  generally  equ 
rotated  so  that  a 
equal  treatment, 
amount  of  time, 
to  October  15  to 


roved  management  would  continue  on  39,538  acres  of  public 
tments  now  under  AMPs  as  shown  in  Appendix  VI 1 1-2 .   Two 
naged  under  rest-rotation  grazing  systems,  one  allotment  is 
rotation  grazing  system,  and  one  allotment  is  under  a  combined 
deferred  rotation  grazing  system  (see  Figure  1-6).   Pastures 
ally  divided  by  forage  production.  Grazing  treatments  are 
t  the  end  of  each  cycle  each  pasture  would  have  received 
that  is,  all  pastures  would  be  grazed  and  rested  the  same 
The  season  of  grazing  on  Red  Creek  Allotment  would  be  changed 
June  5. 


Implementation  of  Improved  Management 

This  component  of  the  alternative  action  would  involve  20  allotments  and 
139,023  acres  of  public  land  in  the  planning  unit  (see  Appendix  VI 1 1-2) .   A 
total  of  17  allotments  would  receive  spring,  summer,  and  fall  grazing.   Grazing 
during  the  spring  would  be  regularly  deferred.   Three  allotments  would  receive 
spring  and  fall  grazing  with  regular  spring  deferrment. 

The  season  of  use  for  Rye  Grass  would  change  to  June  5  to  October  1  and 
Taylor  Flay-Watson  and  Bridgeport  would  be  October  15  to  June  5.  All  others 
would  maintain  the  existing  seasons. 

d.   Monitoring  and  Study  Programs 

All  components  of  the  proposed  action  would  be  monitored  to  determine  if 
management  objectives  (see  Tables  1-4  and  1-5)  were  being  met.  Monitoring 
would  be  as  described  in  Chapter  1  with  the  exception  that  wildlife,  riparian, 
and  aquatic  studies  would  not  be  conducted. 
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e.   Standard  Design,  Construction,  and  Operation  Features 

The  same  measures  described  in  Chapter  1  would  be  applicable  as  standard 
design,  construction,  or  operation  procedures  for  the  range  developments 
required  for  this  alternative.   Chaining  of  pinyon- juniper  in  this  alternative, 
however,  is  not  one  of  the  actions  of  Chapter  1  and  would  require  the  following 
project  design  restrictions: 

1.  Physical  site  factors;  such  as  slope,  exposure,  soil  depth,  and 
erosion,  and  seeding  susceptibility  would  be  criteria  use  in 
selecting  sites. 

2.  Configuration  and  patterns  would  be  in  conformance  with  visual 
resource  management  guidelines. 

3.  Areas  within  200  feet  of  roads  would  not  be  chained. 


f .  Development  and  Maintenance  Costs 

Development  of  livestock  grazing  at  full  forage  production  would  incur 
increased  costs  associated  with  implementation  and  management.  The  range  user 
would  also  have  increased  costs  associated  with  maintenance  of  required  range 
developments  such  as  fences,  and  water  developments  other  than  pipelines  and 
springs.  The  additional  BLM  costs  would  primarily  be  encountered  in  the 
following  areas: 

1.  Administrative  costs  of  AMP  development  and  on-the-ground 
management. 

2.  Design  and  construction  of  proposed  range  developments,  includ- 
ing vegetative  treatments. 

3.  Maintenance  of  range  developments. 

4.  Livestock  use  supervision,  monitoring,  and  evaluation  of  the 
alternative  once  implemented. 

Construction  of  required  range  developments  and  completion  of  sagebrush 
and  pinyon- juniper  control  operations  would  cost  an  estimated  $923,862  as 
shown  on  Table  8-3.   Annual  maintenance  of  existing  and  required  range  develop- 
ments, shown  on  Table  8-4,  would  cost  an  estimated  $58,500  for  BLM  and  $88,000 
for  the  livestock  operators.   Costs  figures  for  other  items  would  be  dependent 
on  rates  of  implementation. 

g.  Implementation 

It  would  be  the  goal  to  attain  the  management  objectives  within  a  period 
of  20  years  after  implementation  of  the  alternative.   It  is  anticipated  that 
implementation  would  be  accomplished  over  a  5-year  period  following  filing  of 
the  final  environmental  statement.   Stocking  levels  shown  in  Appendix  VI 1 1-2 
would  be  implemented  as  forage  is  shown  to  be  available  on  each  allotment. 
Two  new  positions  in  BLM's  Vernal  District  would  be  required  to  accomplish  the 
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TABLE  8-3 

Estimated  Costs  of  Required  Range  Developments 
and  Sagebrush  and  Pinyon-Juniper  Control 


Item 


Estimated  Acres     Estimated 
Quantity Surface  Disturbance   Unit  Cost 


Total 


Fence 

Spring  Development 
Water  Troughs 
Water  Pipeline 
Storage  Tanks 
Reservoi  rs 


Sagebrush  Control   47,777  ac. 

3,700  ac 


42.5  mi. 

85 

20 

5 

62 

12 

28  mi. 

34 

9 

2 

37 

12 

77  ac. 

47,777 

Pinyon-Juniper 
Control 


Total 


3,700 
51  ,627' 


$3,200  per  mi.  $136,000 

$1,000  each  $  20,000 

$  600  each  $  37,200 

$2,000  per  mi.  $  56,000 

$2,000  each  $  18,000 

$6,000  each  $222,000 

$6  per  ac.  $286,662 

$40  per  ac.  $148,000 
$923,862 


Due  to  rounding  of  numbers,  this  figure  will  appear  as  51,634.2  when  columns 
showing  a  break  down  by  allotment  are   totaled. 
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TABLE  8-4 

Estimated  Costs  for  Maintenance  of  Range  Developments 

Estimated       Estimated 
B LM  Expense    Operator  Expense Total 

Annual  Maintenance  Cost  of     $10,000  $15,000         $  25,000 

Existing  Range  Developments 

Additional  Maintenance  Costs   $48,500  $73,000         $121,500 

of  Required  Range 

Developments 

Total  $58,500  $88,000         $146,500 
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implementation  within  this  time  span.  An  implementation  schedule  is  presented 
on  Table  8-5. 

h.   Administration 

The  alternative  would  be  administered  and  managed  through  standard  BLM 
operating  procedures  as  proposed  in  Chapter  1. 

The  BLM  would  also  make  adjustments  in  the  range  management  program 
during  drought  or  other  emergencies.   In  no  case,  would  forage  utilization  by 
livestock  be  allowed  to  exceed  an  average  of  60  percent  of  key  species. 

2.   The  Environmental  Impacts  of  the  Alternative 

a.   Introduction 

Climate,  air  quality,  topography,  and  geology  are  not  discussed  because 
no  major  impacts  would  occur  to  these  resources.   Other  resource  components 
are  introduced  and  analysis  procedures  and  assumptions  given  for  each  resource 
component. 
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ALTERNATIVES 


TABLE  8-5 

Implementation  Schedule  for  the  Livestock  Grazing 
at  Full  Forage  Potential  Alternative 
in  the  Three  Corners  Planning  Unit 


Year  Action 


1  Continue  present  grazing  on  19  allotments. 

Continue  present  livestock  management  on  19  allotments  and 
complete  developments,  sagebrush  and  pinyon- juniper  control 
on  these  allotments.   Developments  would  be  9  miles  of  water 
pipeline,  21  water  troughs,  and  5  storage  tanks.   Sagebrush 
control  would  be  accomplished  on  15,942  acres  and  pinyon- 
juniper  control  on  642  acres. 

2  Write  AMPs  for  20  allotments  for  improved  management. 

3-5      Implement  improved  management  on  20  allotments.  Order  of 

implementation  would  be  determined  by  annual  funding  levels  and  the 
length  of  time  required  to  complete  specific  proposed 
range  developments  and  sagebrush  control.   Developments  would 
include  18  spring  developments,  26  reservoirs,  19  miles  of  pipe- 
lines, 41  water  troughs,  4  storage  tanks,  and  46  miles  of  fence. 
Sagebrush  control  would  be  accomplished  on  31,835  acres  and 
pinyon- juniper  control  on  3,058  acres. 
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Impacts  on  Soils 


Full  forage  production  and  related  improvements  were  analyzed  to 
mine  the  extent  to  which  they  would  affect  the  soil  resource.  Includ 
sediment  yield,  erosion  condition,  soil  salinity,  and  seeding  suitabi 

Anticipated  changes  in  vegetation  ground  cover,  composition,  and 
sity  of  use  are  factors  influencing  impacts  to  soils.  The  soil  resou 
itself  is  basic  to  vegetation  productivity,  water  yield  and  quality, 
wildlife  carrying  capacity. 

Because  the  planning  unit  currently  has  few  erosion  and  other  so 
it  is  expected  that  the  impacts  to  the  soil  resource  would  be  minor, 
analysis  indicates  that  adverse  impacts  would  occur  only  on  small,  lo 
areas,  sediment  yield  would  be  reduced  by  about  4  acre-feet  annually, 
compaction  by  livestock  would  not  change  significantly. 

Due  to  the  small  magnitude  of  impacts  expected,  it  is  difficult 
measurable  changes  in  existing  erosion  conditions  or  water  salinity  c 
for  the  soils  of  the  planning  unit.   Impacts  of  increased  erosion  con 
and  salt  laden  sediment  would  be  expected  in  the  short-term  followed 
in  both  of  those  catagories  after  3  to  5  years. 

SOILS 


deter- 
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ontribution 
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by  decrease 


Relationship  to  the  Alternative 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


SEDIMENT  YIELD 


Existing  improved  management  is  proposed  to 
continue  on  Red  Creek,  Hoy  Mountain,  Ruple 
Cabin,  and  Dry  Creek-South  Pot  Creek-Wild  Moun- 
tain allotments,  comprising  39,538  acres  of 
public  land.  Grass  composition  is  expected  to 
increase  slightly  and  browse  is  expected  to 
decrease.  Increased  vegetation  ground  cover 
would  help  improve  watershed  conditions. 


Implementation  of  improved  grazing  management 
and  periodic  spring  rest  is  proposed  on  20 
allotments  that  comprise  139,023  acres  of  public 
land.  Grass  composition  is  expected  to  increase 
slightly  and  browse  to  decrease.  Increased 
vegetation  ground  cover  would  help  maintain  or 
improve  watershed  conditions. 


The  proposed  spraying  of  47,777  acres  of  sage- 
brush with  2,4-D  on  28  allotments  and  chaining 
of  3,700  acres  of  pinyon- juniper  on  six  allot- 
ments is  expected  to  increase  grass  composition 
in  the  present  sage-grass  vegetation  cover.  A 
temporary  reduction  in  ground  cover  would  occur 
until  the  suppressed  grass  species  could  respond 
to  the  reduced  competition  from  brush. 

The  proposal  to  develop  20  springs,  install  28 
miles  of  pipeline,  9  storage  tanks,  62  troughs, 
and  construct  37  reservoirs  would  provide  addi- 
tional watering  areas  for  livestock.  Bare  soil 
would  be  exposed  temporarily  on  68.4  acres. 


Sediment  yield  currently  ranges  between  0.1  and  0.5 
acre-feet  per  square  mile  per  year.  The  vegetation 
composition  is  expected  to  change  slightly  in  favor  of 
grass.  Ground  cover  of  vegetation  would  increase. 
Sediment  yield  could  decrease  by  a  total  of  0.80  acre- 
feet  annually  from  (0.20  to  0.185  acre-feet  per  square 
mile  on  Red  Creek  and  Hoy  Mountain  allotments,  from 
0.15  to  0.135  acre-feet  per  square  mile  on  Ruple  Cabin 
Allotment  and  from  0.14  to  0.13  acre-feet  per  square 
mile  per  year  on  Dry  Creek-South  Pot  Creek-Wild  Moun- 
tain Allotment)  (PSIAC,  1968;  Branson,  1972).  The 
changes  would  occur  over  the  next  15  to  20  years. 

Sediment  yield  currently  ranges  between  0.1  and  1.0 
acre-feet  per  square  mile  per  year.  The  vegetation 
composition  is  expected  to  change  slightly  in  favor  of 
grasses  and  ground  cover  of  vegetation  would  increase. 
Sediment  yield  could  decrease  over  the  next  15  to  20 
years  by  as  much  as  3.2  acre-feet  annually  from  an 
average  of  0.20  to  0.185  acre-feet  per  square  mile  per 
year  (PSIAC,  1968;  Branson,  1972).  All  allotments 
would  be  affected. 

The  51 ,477  acres  proposed  for  treatment  are  currently 
yielding  sediment  at  a  rate  of  0.1  to  0.5  acre-feet  per 
square  mile  per  year.  There  would  be  a  slight  increase 
in  soil  loss  (PSIAC,  1968)  for  1  to  3  years  until  the 
former  ground  cover  density  returns.  The  loss  would  be 
less  on  sprayed  areas  than  on  chained  areas  (Sturges, 
1975). 


Current  annual  sediment  yield  varies  between  0.  1  and 
1.0  acre-feet  per  square  mile.  Increased  sediment 
yield  from  the  68.4  disturbed  acres  would  be  0.011 
acre-feet  (17.39  cubic  yards)  annually  for  1  to  3  years 
(PSIAC,  1968). 


Decreases  in  sediment  yield  would  contribute  to 
meeting  the  objective  of  maintaining  or  improv- 
ing watershed  condition,  except  in  the  short- 
term  on  sagebrush  control  areas  and  near  range 
developments. 
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Relationship  to  the  Alternative 


SOILS  (concluded) 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


EROSION  CONDITION 


The  proposed  spraying  of  47,777  acres  of  sage- 
brush with  2,4-D  on  28  allotments  and  chaining 
of  3,700  acres  of  pinyon- juniper  on  six  allot- 
ments is  expected  to  increase  grass  composition 
in  the  present  sage-grass  vegetation  cover.  A 
temporary  reduction  in  ground  cover  would  occur 
until  the  suppressed  grass  species  could  respond 
to  the  reduced  competition  from  brush. 

Maintaining  the  current  erosion  condition  would 
contribute  to  meeting  the  objective  to  maintain 
or  improve  watershed  condition. 


The  51  ,477  acres  proposed  for  treatment  are  currently 
in  slight  erosion  condition.  The  erosion  condition 
would  increase  slightly  for  1  to  3  years  until  the 
former  ground  cover  density  returns.  The  impact  would 
be  less  on  the  sprayed  area  than  on  the  chained  area 
(Sturges,  1975).  The  change  would  not  be  enough  to  be 
measured. 


SOIL  SALINITY 


Improved  grazing  management  and  periodic  rest 
during  the  growing  season  are  proposed  for  the 
Clay  Basin-Antelope  Flat-Goslin  Mountain  Allot- 
ment. The  proposal  would  increase  grass  and 
decrease  brush  composition  in  the  vegetation 
cover  of  the  allotment  and  would  help  improve 
current  watershed  conditions. 


Soils  on  15,520  acres  within  this  allotment  are  slight- 
ly saline.  The  expected  increase  of  grass  in  the 
composition  would  slightly  decrease  salt-laden  sediment 
yield  within  20  years. 


The  proposal  to  construct  2  miles  of  pipeline, 
16  water  troughs,  and  1  storage  tank  on  the  Clay 
Basin-Antelope  Flat-Goslin  Mountain  Allotment 
would  result  in  removal  of  vegetation  on  a 
maximum  of  14.54  acres  of  slightly  saline  soils. 


The  volume  of  salt  laden  sediments  entering  stream 
channels  would  increase  slightly  for  1  to  3  years.  The 
exact  amount  of  salinity  is  unknown,  but  the  disturbed 
area  amounts  to  only  0.0009  percent  of  the  saline  soils 
in  the  allotment.  Salt  laden  sediment  yield  is  not 
expected  to  increase  more  than  5.56  cubic  yards  an- 
nually (PSIAC,  1968). 


SEEDING  SUITABILITY 


The  proposal  to  spray  47,777  acres  in  28  allot- 
ments with  2,4-D  and  chain  3,700  acres  in  six 
allotments  would  increase  the  amount  of  grass  in 
the  vegetation  composition.  The  treatment  would 
reduce  dense  stands  of  sagebrush  and  pinyon- 
juniper  and  make  forage  available  to  livestock. 


The  suitability  of  soils  for  vegetation  manipu- 
lation, as  rated  by  seeding  suitability  in  the 
areas  proposed  for  sagebrush  and  pinyon- juniper 
control,  would  aid  in  meeting  the  objectives  of 
improving  or  maintaining  livestock  forage  and 
watershed  condition. 


Limitations  are  slight  for  vegetation  manipulation  on 
all  areas  proposed  for  treatment.  The  480  acres  pro- 
posed for  treatment  on  Hoy  Mountain  would  be  a  main- 
tenance spraying  with  no  reduction  in  ground  cover 
anticipated  (BLM,  1976).  The  remaining  47,297  acres 
could  probably  be  treated  successfully,  but  a  slight 
temporary  reduction  in  ground  cover  is  expected  for  1 
to  3  years  (BLM,  1976). 
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Impacts  on  Water  Resources 


The  analys 
developments  fo 

The  enviro 
not  markedly  al 
new  water  devel 
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by  the  proposal 
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be  great  enough 
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removed. 


is  of  the  impacts  caused  by  full  forage  production  and  related 
cuses  on  (1)  water  quantity  and  (2)  water  quality, 
nmental  impact  analysis  indicates  that  the  alternative  would 
ter  the  water  consumed  by  livestock  in  the  planning  unit  and 
opments  would  distribute  the  water  supply  more  evenly  than  now 

onstituents  of  the  surface  waters  are  not  likely  to  be  changed 
since  the  chemical  composition  is  dependant  to  a  large  extent 

ter  and  the  geological  substrata.   Changes  in  erosion  would  not 
to  produce  a  noticeable  change  in  the  chemical  composition  of 

t  coliform  contamination  from  livestock  comes  from  use  in  or 

nt  to  the  stream,  so  that  downstream  coliform  levels  would 
periods  of  grazing,  followed  by  a  decline  when  livestock  are 

WATER  RESOURCES 


Relationship  to  the  Alternative 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


Existing  improved  management  is  proposed  to 
continue  on  Red  Creek,  Hoy  Mountain,  Ruple 
Cabin,  and  Dry  Creek-South  Pot  Creek-Wild  Moun- 
tain allotments,  comprising  39,538  acres  of 
public  land.  Grass  composition  is  expected  to 
increase  slightly  and  shrub  composition  is 
expected  to  decrease.  Increased  vegetation 
ground  cover  would  help  improve  watershed  con- 
ditions. 


WATER  QUANTITY 

Current  annual  water  yield  from  public  land  in  the 
planning  unit  is  approximately  130,460  acre-feet. 
Because  the  total  vegetation  cover  is  expected  to 
change  minimally,  only  a  slight  decrease  in  water  yield 
would  occur  over  the  next  15  to  20  years  (Branson, 
1972).   All  four  allotments  would  be  affected. 


Improved  grazing  management  and  periodic  rest  is 
proposed  on  20  allotments  that  comprise  139,023 
acres  of  public  land.  The  composition  of  grass 
is  expected  to  increase  slightly  and  sediment 
yield  to  decrease  slightly. 


It  is  proposed  to  develop  20  springs,  install  28 
miles  of  pipeline,  9  storage  tanks,  62  troughs, 
and  construct  37  reservoirs  to  provide  addi- 
tional watering  areas  for  livestock.  The  water 
to  be  used  in  the  proposed  improvements  origi- 
nates from  springs  whose  water  does  not  leave 
the  planning  unit. 

The  proposal  to  spray  47,777  acres  in  28  allot- 
ments with  2,4-D  and  chain  3,700  acres  in  six 
allotments  would  increase  the  amount  of  grass  in 
the  vegetation  composition  and  would  reduce 
dense  stands  of  sagebrush  and  pinyon- juniper  and 
make  forage  available  to  livestock.  Ground 
cover  would  be  reduced  temporarily  on  51,477 
acres  proposed  for  treatment. 


Current  annual  water  yield  from  public  land  in  the 
planning  unit  is  approximately  130,460  acre-feet. 
Because  the  total  vegetation  cover  is  expected  to 
change  minimally,  only  a  slight  decrease  in  water  yield 
would  occur  over  the  next  15  to  20  years  (Branson, 
1972).   All  17  allotments  would  be  affected. 

Current  consumptive  water  use  on  the  planning  unit  is 
about  23  acre-feet  annually.  This  amounts  to  0.02 
percent  of  the  available  water.  Because  the  water 
proposed  for  use  in  the  improvements  does  not  currently 
leave  the  planning  unit,  the  improvements  would  have  no 
impact  on  total  water  yield. 


The  vegetation  cover  on  51,477  acres  is  expected  to 

decrease  slightly  and  water  yield  to  increase  for  1  to 

3  years.   The  exact  amount  of  increased  water  yield  is 
not  known,  but  is  expected  to  be  minimal. 


WATER  QUALITY 


Continued  improved  grazing  management  is  pro- 
posed on  Red  Creek  and  Ruple  Cabin  allotments, 
comprising  20,558  acres  of  public  land.  The 
composition  of  grass  is  expected  to  increase 
slightly  and  sediment  yield  to  decrease  slightly 

Implementation  of  improved  grazing  management 
and  periodic  spring  rest  is  proposed  on  20 
allotments  that  comprise  139,023  acres  of  public 
land.  Composition  of  grass  is  expected  to 
increase  slightly  and  sediment  yield  to  decrease 
si ightly. 


Currently  three  streams  flow  through  these  two  allot- 
ments. The  sediment  carried  by  these  streams  would  be 
reduced.  The  exact  amount  is  not  known  (PSIAC,  1968; 
Branson,  1972).  This  reduction  would  occur  gradually 
within  15  to  20  years. 

The  sediment  load  of  11  streams  which  flow  through  11 
of  the  20  allotments  would  be  reduced  gradually  over  a 
period  of  15  to  20  years.  The  exact  amount  of  reduc- 
tion is  not  known  (PSIAC,  1968;  Branson,  1972). 
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Impacts  on  Vegetation 

This  section  analyzes  the  anticipated  impacts  which  the  alternative  would 
have  on  vegetation  and  forage  in  the  planning  unit.   Impacts  on  vegetation  and 
forage  are  interrelated  with  animal  life,  watershed,  visual  resources,  and 
land  use  (livestock  grazing),  and  could  be  the  cause  of  impacts  on  these 
resources. 

Summary  of  impacts  identified  in  this  section: 

Twenty-three  acres  of  riparian  vegetation  now  rated  to  be  in 
fair  condition  would  remain  in  fair  condition. 

A  general  change  in  vegetation  composition  from  woody  species 
(shrubs  and  trees)  to  grass  could  be  expected  under  this  altern- 
ative. Three  thousand  seven  hundred  acres  of  pinyon- juniper 
would  change  to  grass. 

Grass  is  expected  to  increase  and  big  sagebrush  decrease  on 
about  170,103  acres  over  a  period  of  about  20  years. 

Ground  cover  would  not  reach  desired  levels  (>25  percent  ground 
cover)  on  10  allotments. 

The  affects  the  alternative  would  have  upon  threatened  and 
endangered  species  is  unknown.   For  the  most  part,  their 
responses  to  specific  changes  cannot  be  predicted  because  their 
habitat  requirement  are  unknown. 

Forage  production  is  expected  to  increase  by  9,181  AUMs  over  a 
20  year  period. 

Forage  condition  would  improve  from  fair  to  good  on  31,069 
acres  of  the  planning  unit. 

Should  this  alternative  be  implemented,  the  following  trend 
would  be  expected  for  the  next  15  to  20  years:   improving, 
75,973  acres;  static,  114,563  acres;  declining,  0  acres. 
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VEGETATION 

Existing  Environment, 
Relationship  to  the  Alternative Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 

TYPES  AND  SUBTYPES 
(including  Riparian  Vegetation  and  Condition) 

For  the  alternative  to  increase  livestock  graz-     The  following  vegetation  types  are  present  in  the 

ing  to  full  forage  production,  the  following  is 

proposed:   implement  improved  grazing  management 

for  20  allotments;  improved  grazing  management 

would  continue  on  four  allotments;  47,777  acres 

of  sagebrush  would  be  controlled;  and  3,700 

acres  of  pinyon- juniper  would  be  controlled. 


The 

fol lowing 

vegetat 

ion 

types 

planning  unit: 

Type 

Aci 

"es 

Sagebrush 

80 

,816 

Pinyon- juni 

per 

80 

,795 

Coni  fer 

14 

,565 

Grass 

5 

,324 

Mountain  sh 

irub 

5 

,378 

Broadleaf  t 

rees 

1 

,908 

Greasewood 

999 

Riparian 

751 

Total 

190 

,536 

The  3,700  acres  of  pinyon- juniper  type  that  would  be 
chained  and  seeded  would  change  to  grass. 

Implementation  of  improved  grazing  management  on  Of  the  614  acres  of  good  condition  riparian  vegetation 
the  Little  Hole  and  Sears  Canyon-Marshall  Draw  in  the  implement  improved  grazing  management  al lot- 
allotments  would  not  change  the  vegetation  ments ,  the  regular  spring  deferment  should  allow  ripar- 
composition  on  stream  banks  on  Jackson  Creek  or  ian  vegetation  to  remain  in  good  condition.  The  23 
Sears  Creek.  Objectives  identified  for  riparian  acres  of  fair  condition  riparian  vegetation  would  not 
vegetation  to  maintain  the  good  condition  would  improve  since  livestock  grazing  would  continue  (Ames, 
be  met.  1977). 

The  728  acres  of  riparian  vegetation  in  good  condition 
would  be  maintained,  and  the  23  acres  in  fair  condition 
would  not  be  improved,  3,700  acres  of  pinyon- juniper 
vegetation  type  would  be  changed  to  grass. 

COMPOSITION  AND  VEGETATION  GROUND  COVER 

Continuation  of  allotment-wide  grazing,  with  use  No  change  is  expected  in  vegetation  ground  cover  and 
not  to  exceed  60  percent  on  key  species,  on  15  composition  on  the  15  allotments  where  use  of  desirable 
allotments  would  perpetuate  the  current  use  on  forage  species  during  the  critical  periods  for  growth 
desirable  forage  species  during  the  critical  and  reproduction  would  continue.  This  use  has  been 
periods  for  growth  and  reproduction.  going  on  for  several  years  and  the  mix  of  plants  in  the 

composition  have  reached  an  equal ibrium. 

Continuation  and  implementation  of  improved  Regular  rest  would  favor  growth  of  desirable  vegetation 
grazing  management  on  24  allotments  would  pro-  on  24  allotments,  and  vegetation  ground  cover  would  in- 
vide  periodic  rest  for  desirable  vegetation  crease  to  or  remain  over  25  percent  on  all  allotments, 
during  the  growing  season.  Composition  of  desirable  vegetation  would  reach  pro- 

posed levels,  except  on  three  allotments  (Hoy  Mountain, 
Gadson,  and  Offield  Mountain)  where  composition  of  big 
sagebrush,  or  other  desirable  shrubs,  would  remain  less 
than  20  percent. 

The  following  listing  shows  which  allotments  in  the 
planning  unit  would  not  meet  vegetation  ground  cover 
and  composition  objectives  after  the  alternative  is 
implemented. 

Allotments  where  composition  of  desirable  plant  species 
would  not  reach  desirable  levels  (>60  percent  compo- 
sition) under  this  alternative: 
Log  Cabin 

Mame's  Hole-Bear  Hollow 
Beaver  Dam 
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VEGETATION  (continued) 

Existing  Environment, 
Relationship  to  the  Alternative Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 

COMPOSITION  AND  VEGETATION  GROUND  COVER  (continued) 

Allotments  where  vegetation  ground  cover  would  remain 
at  less  than  desirable  levels  (<25  percent  ground 
cover)  under  this  alternative: 

Gadson  Draw-Gerber  Spring 

Highway 

Natural  Lake 

Smokem-up 

Bates  Spring 

Blair  Basin 

East  Cow 

Mame's  Hole-Bear  Hollow 

Cove 

West  Cow 

Should  the  alternative  be  implemented,  objec- 
tives for  vegetation  ground  cover  and  compo- 
sition would  be  met  on  21  allotments  (167,881 
acres--88  percent  of  public  land  in  the  planning 
unit). 

KEY  SPECIES 

For  the  alternative  to  increase  livestock  graz-  Eleven  key  species  from  three  families  (Poaceae,  Aster- 

ing  to  full  forage  production,  the  following  is  aceae,  and  Rosaceae)  have  been  identified  for  the  Three 

proposed:   improved  grazing  management  for  20  Corners  Planning  Unit.   Seven  key  species  are  grasses: 

allotments,  improved  grazing  management  would  bluebunch  wheatgrass,  Columbia  needlegrass,  crested 

continue  on  four  allotments;  47,777  acres  of  wheatgrass,  Indian  ricegrass,  Letterman  needlegrass, 

sagebrush  would  be  controlled;  and  3,700  acres  needle-and-thread  grass,  and  western  wheatgrass.   Four 

of  pinyon- juniper  would  be  controlled.   All  key  species  are  shrubs:   antelope  bitterbrush,  big 

components  of  the  alternative  would  affect  key  sagebrush,  black  sagebrush,  and  true  mountain  mahogany, 
species. 

Probable  responses  of  key  species  to  existing  and  pro- 
posed grazing  management  are: 

Grass       Shrub 
Key  Species   Key  Species 


.•  a 


Continue  Allotment-Wide 

Grazing 

Spring-fall  static"      static  except 

for  areas  of 
big  sagebrush 
control 

Spring-Summer-Fall      static       static  except 
(begin  in  May  or  June)  for  areas  of 

big  sagebrush 
control 

Spring-Summer  (begin     static       static  except 
in  June)  for  areas  of 

big  sagebrush 
control 

Continue  Existing 
Improved  Management 

Rest  Rotation  and       increase     increase  ex- 
Deferred  Rotation  cept  for  areas 

of  big  sage- 
brush control 
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VEGETATION  (continued) 


Relationship  to  the  Alternative 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


KEY  SPECIES  (continued) 


Implement  Improved 
Grazing  Management 
Spring,  Summer,  and 
Fall  With  Periodic 
Spring  Deferment 


Grass       Shrub 
Key  Species   Key  Species 


increase 


static  except 
for  areas  of 
big  sagebrush 
control 


Spring-Fall  With 
Periodic  Deferment 


increase 


static  or 
decrease  ex- 
cept for  areas 
of  big  sage- 
brush control 


a"Static;"  it  is  realized  that  vegetation  types  or 
communities  may  never  reach  or  maintain  a  truly 
static  condition,  for  our  purposes,  it  means  a 
state  of  relative  stability. 

In  areas  treated  for  sage  control,  grass  would 
increase. 

Improved  grazing  management  would  allow  periodic  rest 
from  grazing  and  would  improve  distribution  of  live- 
stock and  reduce  grazing  pressure,  thereby  improving 
conditions  for  key  species.  In  areas  where  big  sage- 
brush and  pinyon-juniper  is  controlled,  key  species  and 
other  desirable  plants  would  establish  and  stabilize 
within  5  years  after  treatment.  Predicted  key  species 
cover,  composition,  and  distribution  should  be  realized 
in  15  to  20  years. 

References  for  predicted  response  of  key  species 
Stoddard  and  Smith,  1955;  Johnson,  1965;  Heady,  1975 
Dillon  and  Wallenmeyer,  1966;  BLM,  1976;  Morris,  1934 
Ratliff,  1972. 


THREATENED  AND  ENDANGERED  SPECIES 


Threatened  and  endangered  plants  would  be  pro- 
tected by  measures  which  are  a  required  standard 
of  this  proposal.  Special  surveys  would  be 
conducted  prior  to  construction  of  range  develop- 
ments and  vegetation  manipulation,  alteration  of 
plans  would  be  required  if  threatened  and  endan- 
gered species  or  their  critical  habitat  could  be 
affected. 


The  following  threatened  or  endangered  species  have 
been  identified  in  the  planning  unit.  Penstemon 
acaul is  (Scrophulariaceae) ,  a  candidate  threatened 
species,  and  Parthenium  1 igulatum  (Asteraceae)  and 
Oxytropis  obnapi  formis  (Fabaceae),  proposed  endangered 
species  were  collected  near  the  mouth  of  Jessie  Ewing 
Canyon  in  the  Bridgeport  Allotment  in  1978.  Arab  is 
demissa  variety  languida  (Brassicaceae) ,  a  candidate 
threatened  species,  was  collected  on  the  Antelope 
Flat-Goslin  Mountain-Clay  Basin  Allotment  in  1978. 
Cryptantha  stricta  (Boraginaceae) ,  a  candidate  threa- 
tened species,  is  believed  to  be  widespread  in  the 
Three  Corners  Planning  Unit.  However,  it  has  been 
recommended  by  the  BLM  Vernal  District  Botanist  that 
this  species  be  removed  from  the  candidate  threatened 
species  list.  No  available  record  verifies  the  occur- 
rence of  any  other  proposed,  candidate  or  officially 
listed  threatened  or  endangered  plant  species  within 
the  Three  Corners  Planning  Unit  (Neese,  1978  and  Eng- 
land, 1979). 
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ALTERNATIVES 


VEGETATION  (continued) 

Existing  Environment, 
Relationship  to  the  Alternative Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 

THREATENED  AND  ENDANGERED  SPECIES  (continued) 

Construction  disturbance  could  be  the  specific     Though  surveys  would  be  conducted  to  identify  critical 
cause  of  impacts.   The  following  is  a  list  of     habitat  and  location  of  individual   threatened  and 
allotments  with  corresponding  acres  of  potential     endangered  plants,  a  possibility  remains  that  inadver- 
disturbance  from  proposed  range  developments  on     tant  loss  of  some  individual  plants  may  occur, 
which  threatened  and  endangered  species  could  be 
impacted: 

Allotment  Acres 


Bowery  Spring 

701 

Gadsen  Draw-Gerber  ! 

Spring 

556.78 

Highway 

336.33 

McKee  Spring 

871.93 

Natural  Lake 

540 

Bates  Spring 

300.33 

East  Cow 

80 

Mail  Draw 

500 

Hoy  Mountain 

480 

Red  Creek 

1 

,720.45 

Dry  Creek-South  Pot 

Creek- 

Wild  Mountain 

7 

,286.18 

Ruple  Cabin 

3 

,229.14 

Bridgeport 

3 

,868.56 

Clay  Basin-Antelope 

Flat- 

Gosl in  Mountain 

9 

,373.54 

Gadson 

864.66 

Hatch  Cove 

2 

,429.24 

Hoy  Flat 

1 

,481.91 

Jackson  Draw-Crouse 

Canyon- 

Dry  Hollow 

541.93 

Little  Hole 

668.5 

Offield  Mountain 

1 

,024.25 

Pot  Creek 

4 

Rye  Grass 

30.41 

School  Bus 

1 

,004.58 

Sears  Canyon-Marsha 

11  Draw 

446.05 

Serviceberry  Spring 

564.33 

Shiner 

659.85 

Taylor  Flat-Watson 

3 

,403.17 

Warren  Draw 

248.75 

Wil low  Creek 

2 

,791. 16 

Bealer  Basin-Diamom 

i   Gulch- 

Diamond  Spring 

2 

,715.33 

Cooper  Draw 

1 

,567.24 

Davis  Draw-Crouse  Reservoir- 

Lambson 

1 

,344.6 

Total 

51 

,634.2 

A  survey  of  potential  habitat  for  threatened  or     It  may  be  impossible  to  locate  all  individuals  in  a 
endangered   species   (candidate,   proposed   or     population.   Response  characteristics  of  these  threa- 
officially  listed)  would  be  conducted  prior  to     tened  and  endangered  plant  species  cannot  be  identified 
taking  any  action  that  may  affect  these  species.     at  this  time. 
Should  BLM  determine  that  an  officially  listed 
species  would  be  affected,  formal  consultation 
with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  would  be 
initiated. 

FORAGE  PRODUCTION 

For  the  alternative  to  increase  livestock  graz-  Spraying  sagebrush  and  chaining  pinyon- juniper  would 
ing  to  full  forage  production,  the  following  is  result  in  increased  production  within  5  years  on  areas 
proposed:  improved  grazing  management  for  20  treated.  The  chaining  or  spraying  would  suppress  the 
allotments;  improved  grazing  management  would  sagebrush  or  pinyon-juniper  and  release  moisture  and 
continue  on  four  allotments;  47,777  acres  of  nutrients  for  greater  production  of  desirable  forage 
sagebrush  would  be  controlled;  and  3,700  acres  species  (Heady,  1975).  The  improved  grazing  management 
of  pinyon-juniper  would  be  controlled.  is  designed  or  would  be  designed  to  allow  regular  rest 

from  grazing  during  periods  critical  to  growth  on 
desirable  forage  plants  which  would  result  in  greater 
forage  production  (Morris,  1934,  Ratliff,  1972). 
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VEGETATION  (continued) 


Relationship  to  the  Alternative 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


FORAGE  PRODUCTION  (continued) 


The  following  shows  the  expected  forage  production  by 
allotment  within  20  years  after  implementing  the  altern- 
ative: 


Forage  Product 

ion  (AUMs) 
Expected 

Allotments 

Present 

(20  years) 

Bowery  Spring 

638 

736 

Gadsen  Draw-Gerber 

spring 

494 

572 

Highway 

200 

247 

McKee  Spring 

413 

535 

Natural  Lake 

275 

351 

Smokem-up 

26 

26 

Bates  Spring 

112 

154 

Beaver  Dam 

135 

135 

Blair  Basin 

58 

58 

East  Cow 

104 

118 

Log  Cabin 

108 

108 

Mail  Draw 

170 

240 

Mame1 s  Hole-Bear  Ho 

1  low 

203 

203 

Cove 

420 

420 

West  Cow 

26 

26 

Hoy  Mountain 

781 

848 

Red  Creek 

1  ,484 

1,725 

Dry  Creek-South  Pot 

Creek- 

Wild  Mountain 

2,359 

3,586 

Ruple  Cabin 

2,941 

3,392 

Bridgeport 

794 

1,374 

Clay  Basin-Antelope 

Flat- 

Gosl in  Mountain 

4,915 

6,551 

Gadson 

340 

493 

Hatch  Cove 

642 

1,035 

Hoy  Flat 

752 

1,001 

Jackson  Draw-Crouse 

Canyon- 

Dry  Hoi  low 

1,704 

1,899 

Little  Hole 

1,361 

1,524 

Offield  Mountain 

580 

780 

Pot  Creek 

191 

205 

Rye  Grass 

508 

526 

School  Bus 

293 

460 

Sears  Canyon-Marshall  Draw 

1,465 

1,628 

Serviceberry  Spring 

265 

366 

Shiner 

353 

478 

Taylor  Flat-Watson 

2,141 

2,788 

Warren  Draw 

965 

1,084 

Wi 1  low  Creek 

1  ,941 

2,500 

Bealer  Basin-Diamon 

d  Gulch- 

Diamond  Spring 

2,354 

2,953 

Cooper  Draw 

780 

1,071 

Davis  Draw-Crouse  Reservoir- 

Lambson  1,052 

Total  34,343 


1  ,328 
43,524 


The  objective  to  increase  forage  production  by 
1,860  AUMs  in  the  planning  unit  would  be  exceeded. 
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FORAGE  CONDITION 


For  the  alternative,  the  following  is  proposed: 
improved  grazing  management  for  20  allotments; 
improved  grazing  management  would  continue  on 
four  allotments;  47,777  acres  of  sagebrush  would 
be  controlled;  and  3,700  acres  of  pinyon- juniper 
would  be  controlled. 


Spraying  sagebrush  and  chaining  pinyon- juniper  would 
improve  forage  condition  within  5  years  on  areas  treat- 
ed. The  chaining  or  spraying  would  suppress  the  sage- 
brush or  pinyon- juniper  and  release  moisture  and  nut- 
rients for  greater  production  of  desirable  forage 
species  (Heady,  1975).  The  improved  grazing  management 
is  designed  or  would  be  designed  to  allow  regular  rest 
from  grazing  during  periods  critical  to  growth  on 
desirable  forage  plants  which  would  result  in  improved 
forage  condition  within  20  years  (Morris,  1934,  Rati  iff, 
1972. 


The  following  are  the  areas  of  fair  forage  condition 
range  on  which  it  is  estimated  that  forage  condition 
could  be  improved  to  good  by  implementing  the  altern- 
ative: 


Al  lotment 


Acres  That 
Would  be  Improved 


Continue  Allotment-Wide  Grazing 

Highway 
McKee  Spring 
Natural  Lake 
Bates  Spring 
East  Cow 


145 

60 

2 

130 
80 


Continue  Existing  Improved  Management 

Hoy  Mountain 

Dry  Creek-South  Pot  Creek-Wild 

Mountain 
Ruple  Cabin 

Implement  Improved  Grazing  Management 

Bridgeport 

Clay  Basin-Antelope  Flat- 
Gosl in  Mountain 

Gadson 

Hatch  Cove 

Hoy  Flat 

Offield  Mountain 

Pot  Creek 

Rye  Grass 

School  Bus 

Sears  Canyon-Marshall  Draw 

Serviceberry  Spring 

Shiner 

Taylor  Flat-Watson 

Warren  Draw 

Willow  Creek 

Bealer  Basin-Diamond  Gulch- 
Diamond  Spring 

Cooper  Draw 

Total 


444 

5,270 
2,167 


2,096 

10,517 
200 
436 

1,000 
820 
577 
78 
489 
266 
286 
400 

1,600 
637 

2,720 


270 
543 

31,233 
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FORAGE  CONDITION  (continued) 


Present  and  expected  forage  condition  15  to  20  years 
after  implementation  of  the  alternative  (acres  total) 
is: 


Condition 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 


Present 

55,836 

126,285 

8,415 


Expected 

87,069 

98,752 

4,715 


The  objective  to  improve  forage  condition  from 
fair  to  good  on  25,022  acres  would  be  exceeded 
(half  of  the  currently  fair  condition  range), 
exclusive  of  those  acreages  in  the  Douglas  fir 
and  pinyon- juniper  types. 


TREND  IN  FORAGE  CONDITION 


Continuation  of  allotment-wide  grazing  on  15 
allotments  would  perpetuate  the  current  use  of 
key  forage  species  during  the  critical  periods 
for  growth  and  reproduction.  Spraying  or  chain- 
ing of  undesirable  vegetation  is  proposed  on  the 
following  allotments: 

Al lotments 

Bates  Spring 

Bowery  Spring 

East  Cow 

Gadson  Draw-Gerber  Spring 

Highway 

Mail  Draw 

McKee  Spring 

Natural  Lake 

Total  3,882 


Continuation  and  implementation  of  improved 
grazing  management,  including  spraying  and 
chaining,  on  24  allotments  would  provide  per- 
iodic rest,  and  lessen  competition,  for  key 
forage  species  during  the  growing  season. 


Actual  trend  studies  have  been  initiated  on  5  of  the  39 
allotments  in  the  planning  unit.  These  studies  show 
the  following: 


Trend 


Al lotments 

Improving 

Static 

Acreage 

300 

Clay  Basin-Antelope 

Flat- 

700 

Gosl in  Mountain 

19,275 

9,027 

80 

Hoy  Mountain 

2,039 

1  ,511 

556 

Red  Creek 

4,889 

3,569 

336 

Ruple  Cabin 

12,100 

0 

500 

Taylor  Flat-Watson 

4,826 

7,471 

870 

Total 

43,129 

21,578 

540 

No  areas  are  declining. 

Trend  would  remain  static  on  all  15  allotments  (11,975 
acres)  where  livestock  grazing  would  continue  allot- 
ment-wide, except  on  1,976  of  fair  condition  range 
which  would  be  sprayed  or  chained.  These  1,976  acres 
are  expected  to  show  an  improving  trend. 

Periodic  rest  on  key  forage  species  would  favor  their 
growth  and  trend  would  continue  to  improve  on  43,129 
acres  of  the  following  five  allotments  where  trend 
studies  are  established. 


Al lotment 


Acres 


Clay  Basin-Antelope 

Flat- 

Gosl in  Mountain 

19 

,275 

Hoy  Mountain 

2 

,039 

Red  Creek 

4 

,889 

Ruple  Cabin 

12 

,100 

Taylor  Flat-Watson 

4 

,826 

Total 

43 

,129 
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TREND  IN  FORAGE  CONDITION  (continued) 

An  improving  trend  is  expected  to  occur  on  all  of  the 
areas  now  in  fair  condition  (except  Douglas  fir  and 
pinyon- juniper  vegetation  types),  on  the  remaining  16 
allotments  where  improved  grazing  management  would 
continue,  or  be  implemented.  On  the  remaining  allot- 
ment (Bridgeport),  desirable  species  are  so  small  in 
the  composition  that  no  improvement  in  forage  condition 
trend  can  be  expected  through  management  alone.  These 
allotments  and  acreages  are  shown  below: 

Allotment  Acres 

Bealer  Basin-Diamond  Gulch- 
Diamond  Spring  541 

Cooper  Draw  1 ,086 

Davis  Draw-Crouse  Reservoir 
Lambson  0 

Dry  Creek-South  Pot  Creek- 
Wi Id  Mountain 

Gadson 

Hatch  Cove 

Hoy  Flat 

Jackson  Draw-Crouse  Canyon- 
Dry  Hollow 

Little  Hole 

Offield  Mountain 

Pot  Creek 

Rye  Grass 

School  Bus 

Sears  Canyon-Marshall  Draw 

Serviceberry  Spring 

Shiner 

Warren  Draw 

Wi 1  low  Creek 

Total  23,943 

Chaining  of  pinyon- juniper  and  spraying  of  sagebrush 
would  result  in  improving  trend  as  follows: 

Al lotment  Acres 

Bridgeport  3,865 

Offield  Mountain  820 

Shiner  400 

Taylor  Flat-Watson  1 ,600 

Warren  Draw  240 

Total  6,925 

The  current  forage  condition  trend  is: 

Improving       Static      Peel ining 
38,240  (20%)   152,296  (80%)      0 

Should  this  alternative  be  implemented,  the  following 
trend  would  be  expected  for  the  next  15  to  20  years: 

Improving       Static      Dec! ining 
75,973  (40%)    114,563  (60%)      0 


9 

,419 

400 

871 

1 

,999 

0 

0 

0 

1 

,154 

156 

978 

533 

571 

0 

794 

5 

,439 
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Impacts  on  Animal  Life 

Impact  identification  specifically  addresses  three  major  components  of 
the  alternative  action  which  are  significant  to  animal  life.   These  are: 
forage  allocation,  vegetation  changes,  and  range  developments. 

Impacts  to  animal  life  would  occur  from  actions  taken  under  the  sub-cate- 
gories of  vegetation  composition  changes  and  livestock  grazing  changes,  which 
are  explained  in  other  sections  of  this  chapter.   To  meet  requirements  for 
maximizing  livestock  use  under  this  alternative,  significant  changes  in  the 
vegetation  composition  (browse  to  grass)  would  be  necessary.   Such  changes 
would  have  serious  adverse  impacts  to  deer  and  antelope,  while  a  favorable 
impact  would  result  for  elk.   These  changes  could  influence  population  levels 
of  all  species.   Animal  life  population  changes  would  in  turn  impact  recre- 
ation activities  and  economics. 

An  important  change  is  the  reduced  allocation  of  forage  for  deer,  elk, 
and  antelope.   The  analysis  of  this  forage  allocation  indicates  that  deer 
would  need  to  be  reduced  527  animals  below  the  existing  numbers,  while  elk 
would  be  reduce  252  animals  and  20  antelope  would  need  to  be  removed. 

The  direct  effect  of  spraying  with  2,4-D  on  animals  is  shown  to  be  unmea- 
sureable  or  non-existent  from  the  analysis  in  Chapter  3  and  are   not  restated 
here. 

Vegetation  changes  are  the  basis  for  evaluating  the  affect  the  quality  of 
habitat  for  all  animals  species  in  the  planning  unit  as  shown  below: 
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DEER 


It  is  proposed  to  continue  existing  livestock 
management  practices  on  19  allotments.  Vegeta- 
tion manipulation  would  occur  on  16,022  acres 
(spraying  and  chaining)  which  would  increase 
grass  composition  and  decrease  browse  composi- 
tion. Impacts  occurring  would  be  specifically 
caused  by  changes  in  vegetation  composition  from 
browse  to  grass  on  17  allotments.  It  is  also 
proposed  to  implement  improved  grazing  manage- 
ment on  20  allotments  and  convert  31,030  acres 
of  sagebrush  and  pinyon-juniper  dominated  vegeta- 
tion to  a  grass-shrub  type.  Impacts  occurring 
would  be  caused  by  a  vegetation  composition 
change  toward  grasses  on  all  allotments.  Regu- 
lar permitted  livestock  use  would  occur  on  Red 
Creek  and  Taylor  Flat-Watson  allotments  and 
livestock  use  would  be  introduced  on  Rye  Grass 
Al  lotment. 


Mule  deer  range  would  decrease  in  quality  on  163,805 
acres  due  to  a  change  from  browse  to  grass.  The  change 
in  season  of  use  would  decrease  the  quality  of  winter 
ranges  according  to  Betram,  et  al.,  (1977);  Knowles 
(1975);  and  Pac  (1976).  These  quality  changes  would 
occur  within  15  to  20  years. 


Also  proposed  is  to  initially  allocate  an  in- 
crease of  1,086  AUMs  and  allocate  an  additional 
increase  of  1,086  AUMs  long-term  to  deer. 


Also  proposed  is  to  provide  an  additional 
watering  sites  on  27  allotments. 


119 


ELK 


Potential  forage  would  be  allocated  for  an  initial  and 
long-term  decrease  of  527  deer  on  a  12-month  basis. 
This  would  decrease  winter  deer  from  5,266  to  4,739  and 
summer  deer  from  2,047  to  1,520. 

Approximately  76,160  acres  of  deer  range  would  be 
improved  in  quality  due  to  the  development  of  119  addi- 
tional water  sites.  This  is  based  upon  Hasley's  (1956) 
findings  that  deer  need  one  water  site  per  square  mile 
for  optimal  habitat  conditions.  These  developments 
would  be  completed  within  15  to  20  years. 


It  is  proposed  to  continue  existing  livestock 
management  practices  on  19  allotments.  Vegeta- 
tion manipulation  would  occur  on  16,022  acres 
(spraying  and  chaining)  which  would  increase 
grass  composition  and  decrease  browse  composi- 
tion. Impacts  occurring  would  be  specifically 
caused  by  changes  in  vegetation  composition  from 
browse  to  grass  on  17  allotments.  It  is  also 
proposed  to  implement  improved  grazing  manage- 
ment on  20  allotments  and  convert  31,030  acres 
of  sagebrush  and  pinyon-juniper  dominated  vegeta- 
tion to  a  grass-shrub  type  through  spraying  and 
chaining.  Impacts  occurring  would  be  caused  by 
a  vegetation  composition  change  toward  grasses 
on  all  these  allotments.  Regular  permitted 
livestock  grazing  would  occur  on  Red  Creek  and 
Taylor  Flat-Watson  allotments  and  livestock  use 
would  be  introduced  on  Rye  Grass  Allotment. 

Also  proposed  is  to  decrease  the  allocation  by 
1,606  AUMs  to  elk. 


Also  proposed  is  to  provide  an  additional  119 
watering  sites  on  27  allotments. 


No  planning  objectives  for  elk  have  been  identi- 
fied. 


Elk  summer  and  winter  ranges  would  improve  in  quality 
on  163,805  acres  due  to  a  change  from  browse  to  grass. 
Boyd,  (1970)  found  under  all  seasons,  a  strong  prefer- 
ence by  elk,  for  grass  dominated  ranges.  These  quality 
changes  would  occur  within  15  to  20  years. 


Less  forage  would  be  allocated  for  elk  resulting  in  an 
initial  and  long-term  decrease  of  252  elk  on  a  12-month 
basis.  This  would  decrease  winter  elk  numbers  from  473 
to  221  and  summer  elk  numbers  from  345  to  93. 

Water  development  would  have  an  overall  benefit  to  elk 
and  their  habitat.  Leopold  (1933)  found  an  increase  in 
water  would  allow  better  elk  distribution  and  better 
utilization  of  the  increased  forage  allocation. 
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ANIMAL  LIFE  (continued) 


Resource  Sub-category  and 
Relationship  to  the  Alternative 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


ANTELOPE 


It  is  proposed  to  initiate  improved  grazing 
management  on  three  allotments  within  inven- 
toried antelope  range.  Impacts  occurring  would 
be  specifically  caused  by  changes  in  vegetation 
composition  from  browse  to  grass. 


Also  proposed  is  to  initially  and  in  the  long- 
term,  decrease  the  allocation  by  10  AUMs  year- 
long to  antelope. 

Also  proposed  is  to  provide  an  additional  30 
watering  sites  on  3  allotments  within  inven- 
toried antelope  ranges. 


Objectives  of  maintaining  or  improving  antelope 
habitat  would  be  met.  Objectives  of  allocating 
additional  forage  would  not  be  met. 


Overall  habitat  qualities  on  both  summer  and  winter 
ranges  are  expected  to  improve  on  42,292  acres  from 
fair  to  excellent.  Yoakum  (1967)  in  his  bibliography 
of  literature  on  antelope  shows  a  general  consensus 
that  browse  and  forbs  are  primary  constituents  of  the 
dietary  intake  by  antelope.  Grasses,  which  are  pre- 
dicted to  increase,  make  up  only  a  minor  dietary  per- 
centage. These  quality  changes  would  occur  within  15 
to  20  years. 

The  allocation  for  an  initial  and  long-term  decrease  of 
20  antelope  on  a  12-month  basis. 


Overall,  habitat  qualities  would  be  benefitted  by  the 
development  of  30  additional  water  sites  within  the 
next  20  years.  A  daily  water  source  for  antelope  is  a 
critical  habitat  component  (Yoakum,  1967). 


UPLAND  GAME 


It  is  proposed  to  continue  existing  livestock 
management  practices  on  19  allotments.  Vegeta- 
tion manipulation  (spraying  and  chaining)  would 
increase  grass  composition  on  16,022  acres. 
Impacts  occurring  would  be  specifically  caused 
by  changes  in  vegetation  composition  from  browse 
to  grass  on  17  allotments. 

It  is  proposed  to  implement  improved  grazing 
management  on  20  allotments  and  convert  31,030 
acres  of  sagebrush  and  pinyon-juniper  dominated 
vegetation  to  grass  dominated  vegetation  through 
spraying  and  chaining.  Impacts  occurring  would 
be  also  caused  by  a  vegetation  composition 
change  toward  grass  on  all  allotments. 


Habitat  conditions  are  rated  fair  to  good  for  sage 
grouse,  fair  to  good  for  cottontail  rabbits  and  fair 
for  mourning  doves  (UDWR,  1979).  Allotments  changing 
from  browse  to  grass  would  decrease  habitat  for  sage 
grouse  and  cottontails  (Wallested,  1975;  Flinders,  et 
al. ,  1975). 


The  vegetation  change  by  spraying  would  improve  mourn- 
ing dove  habitat  through  additional  grass  seed  produc- 
tion (Sanderson,  1977).  Sage  grouse  could  benefit  if 
20  to  30  percent  of  the  sagebrush  canopy  is  left.  If 
only  a  5  percent  reduction  of  the  canopy  occurs,  sage 
grouse  would  be  benefited.  If  only  10  percent  of  the 
canopy  is  left  after  spraying,  the  habitat  would  be 
useless  (Wallsted,  1975). 


THREATENED  OR  ENDANGERED  SPECIES 
(BALD  EAGLE) 


There  are  no  components  of  the  alternative  which 
relates  directly  to  bald  eagles. 


Four  allotments  (Bridgeport,  Taylor  Flat-Watson,  Red. 
Creek  and  Little  Hole)  comprising  20,595  acres,  support 
12  to  18  wintering  bald  eagles  (Wagner,  1977).  Impacts 
resulting  from  allotment-wide  grazing  and  improved 
management  are  expected  to  be  minimal  since  eagles  rely 
heavily  on  fish  and  waterfowl  (Spencer,  1976).  The 
prey  base  is  presently  stable  (UDWR,  1979)  and  not 
expected  to  change  during  the  next  15  to  20  years  as  a 
result  of  this  alternative. 
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ALTERNATIVES 


ANIMAL  LIFE  (concluded) 


Relationship  to  the  Alternative 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


FISH 


Under  intensive  grazing  management,  increased 
streambank  cover  can  be  expected  on  Jackson  and 
Willow  Creeks.  This  would  be  further  improved  by 
fencing  riparian  habitat  along  Jackson  Creek. 
Static  conditions  are  expected  to  remain  on  fish 
habitat  related  to  allotments  with  continued 
allotment-wide  grazing.  An  objective  provides 
for  improvement  of  riparian  habitat  and  stream- 
bank  cover. 


The  section  of  Green  River  associated  with  continued 
allotment-wide  grazing  would  continue  in  a  stable 
condition.  That  section  associated  with  improved 
grazing  management  is  presently  rated  in  good  condition 
and  this  habitat  would  continue  to  improve.  Red  Creek 
would  continue  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  deteriorat- 
ing habitat  (USGS,  1971-1976).  Similar  improved  condi- 
tions would  result  on  Willow  Creek  under  improved 
grazing  management.  This  change  would  result  on  Jack- 
son and  Willow  Creeks  within  a  15  to  20  year  time 
frame. 


No  impacts  to  riparian  habitat  from  spraying  sagebrush 
under  this  proposal  are  expected  since  the  stipulation 
for  no  spraying  within  1/2  mile  of  any  riparian  habitat 
would  be  imposed. 


WATERFOWL 


Under  improved  management,  riparian  vegetation 
habitat  would  improve  in  Sears  Canyon-Marshall 
Draw  Allotment.  Other  allotments  under  improved 
management  and  continued  allotment-wide  grazing 
are  expected  to  remain  static.  Developments 
proposed  include  nine  additional  reservoirs  in 
five  allotments. 


Waterfowl  habitat  condition  is  rated  poor  to  fair  on  10 
allotments  (74,927  acres)  (UDWR,  1978).  Increasing 
ground  cover  and  overhead  canopy  would  improve  riparian 
areas  on  two  allotments,  and  no  impacts  would  result  on 
the  other  allotments. 

By  providing  additional  standing  water,  through  build- 
ing reservoirs,  waterfowl  habitat  would  be  expanded. 


NON-GAME  MAMMALS 


Implementation  of  improved  grazing  management 
and  continuing  existing  improved  grazing  manage- 
ment with  their  proposed  sagebrush  control 
projects  would  cause  a  vegetation  change  in 
favor  of  grasses. 


The  specific  impacts  to  the  43  species  of  non-game 
mammals  in  the  unit  (190,536  acres)  are  unquantif iable. 
Sagebrush  conversion  of  1,660  acres  would  however,  have 
a  degree  of  both  adverse  and  benefical  impacts  to 
primary  comsumers  (herbivores)  and  secondary  consumers 
(carnivors).   This  would  take  from  15  to  20  years. 


NON-GAME  BIRDS 


Implementation  of  improved  grazing  management 
and  the  continuation  of  present  improved  manage- 
ment systems  along  with  sagebrush  control  pro- 
jects would  cause  a  change  in  the  vegetation 
composition.  This  change  would  mainly  favor 
grasses. 


Impacts  are  unquanti f iable  for  the  141  species  of 
non-game  birds  in  the  unit  (190,536  acres).  Vegetation 
changes  would  be  beneficial  to  some  birds  and  adversely 
affect  others.   Time  frame  is  15  to  20  years. 


REPTILES  AND  AMPHIBIANS 


Implementation  of  improved  grazing  management 
and  continuing  the  present  improved  management 
systems  and  sagebrush  control  projects  would 
cause  vegetation  type  conversions  favoring 
grasses  which  would,  in  turn,  cause  changes  in 
the  prey  base. 


No  quantifiable  impacts  can  be  determined  for  the  6 
species  of  amphibians  and  14  species  of  reptiles  which 
exist  on  the  planning  unit  (190,536  acres)  except  that 
the  protection  of  riparian  zones  would  benefit  amphi- 
bians since  these  zones  are  of  vital  importance  to  the 
sub-category  (Hubbard,  1977).  Time  frame  is  15  to  20 
years. 


INVERTEBRATES 


Vegetation  changes  would  occur  resulting  from 
improved  grazing  management  and  continued  allot- 
ment-wide grazing.  Spraying  and  chaining  would 
also  cause  vegetation  conversions,  principally 
from  browse  to  grass. 


No  data  is  available  on  species  occurance  or  habitat 
requirements  of  invertebrates.  Morris  (1967),  however, 
found  that  selected  insects  were  consistantly  adversely 
affected  by  any  degree  of  grazing  pressure.  Morris 
also  found  a  direct  correlation  in  the  diversity  of 
insects  relating  to  the  diversity  of  vegetation  compo- 
sition. This  would  indicate  that  any  increased  grazing 
pressure  would  adversely  affect  invertebrates.  This 
would  similarly  be  true  on  all  spray  and  chain  areas. 
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Impacts  on  Cultural  Resources 

This  section  deals  with  the  effect  of  this  alternative  on  cultural 
resources.  Ground-disturbing  actions  resulting  from  the  construction  and  use 
of  range  developments  could  adversely  affect  cultural  resources.   However,  any 
adverse  impact  to  significant  sites  would  be  mitigated  in  accordance  with  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966. 

CULTURAL  RESOURCES 

Existing  Environment, 
Relationship  to  the  Alternative Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 

The  range  developments  involve  ground-disturbing  Forty-four  sites  have  been  recorded  in  seven  of  the 
actions  resulting  from  vegetation  manipulation  allotments  scheduled  for  range  developments.  Limited 
(chaining),  and  the  construction  and  use  of  cultural  resource  work  has  been  done  in  the  remaining 
water  pipelines,  water  troughs,  springs,  water  25  allotments  scheduled  for  range  developments,  but 
storage  tanks,  reservoirs,  and  fences.  additional  sites  are  assumed  to  exist  in  the  area. 

Ground  disturbance  associated  with  range  developments 
could  damage  or  destroy  cultural  resources,  but  miti- 
gation included  in  the  proposal  would  prevent  adverse 
impacts  to  significant  sites.  Regardless  of  mitiga- 
tion, adverse  impacts  may  occur  in  isolated  cases. 
This  could  occur  on  4,537.06  acres. 
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Impacts  on  Paleontology 

This  section  deals  with  the  effect  of  this  alternative  on  paleontological 
resources.  Ground-disturbing  actions  resulting  from  the  construction  and  use 
of  range  developments  could  adversely  affect  paleontological  resources. 
However,  mitigation  included  in  the  proposal  would  prevent  most  adverse  impacts. 

PALEONTOLOGY 

Existing  Environment, 
Relationship  to  the  Alternative Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 

Ground  disturbing  activities  are  proposed  on  Fossil-bearing  formations  are  exposed  in  four  of  the 
four  allotments  containing  fossil-bearing  for-  allotments  scheduled  for  range  developments.  The 
mations.  Morrison  Formation  containing  vertebrate  fossils  is 

exposed  in  the  Bowery  Spring  and  Bealer  Basin-Diamond 
Gulch-Diamond  Spring  allotments.  The  Fort  Union  Forma- 
tion contining  plant  fossils  is  exposed  in  the  Clay 
Basin-Antelope  Flat-Goslin  Mountain  and  Willow  Creek 
allotments.  The  Hilliard  Shale  containing  invertebrate 
fossils  is  exposed  in  the  Clay  Basin-Antelope  Flat- 
Goslin  Mountain  and  Willow  Creek  allotments.  Ground 
disturbance  associated  with  range  developments  could 
damage  or  destroy  paleontological  resources,  but  miti- 
gation included  in  the  proposal  would  prevent  most 
adverse  impacts.  Regardless  of  mitigation,  adverse 
impacts  may  inadvertantly  occur  in  isolated  cases.  The 
range  developments  involve  ground-disturbing  construc- 
tion activities.  Construction  would  disturb  31.02 
acres  in  these  allotments. 
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Impact  on  Visual  Resources 

Structures  and  disturbance  from  proposed  range  developments  and  vegetation 
manipulation  are  the  basis  of  impact  on  the  visual  resources.   Structures, 
disturbance,  and  vegetation  manipulation  would  cause  accumulative  impacts  on 
the  visual  resource.   The  summaries  below  show  the  visual  impact  as  it  would 
occur  within  identified  Visual  Resource  Management  Class  areas. 

VISUAL  RESOURCES 

Existing  Environment, 
Relationship  to  the  Alternative Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 

Three  hundred  and  ten  range  developments  and  Visual  Resource  Management  (VRM)  Class  II,  III,  IV,  and 
51,627  acres  of  vegetation  manipulations  are  V  areas  have  been  identified  in  the  planning  unit.  The 
proposed.  management  objective  for  each  VRM  class  allows  a  dif- 

ferent degree  of  visual  modification  in  the  landscape 
(Appendix  1 1 -8 ) .  Evidence  of  livestock  management  is 
common  in  the  form  of  fencelines,  water  developments 
and  chained  areas. 

Most  range  developments  and  all  vegetation  manipula- 
tions would  be  located  in  Class  III,  IV,  and  V  areas. 
Fencing  may  occur  within  a  Class  II  area  in  Sears 
Canyon-Marshall  Draw.  Structures  and  disturbance  from 
proposed  range  developments  and  vegetation  manipulation 
would  cause  a  visual  modification  in  the  landscape 
where  they  occur.  Visual  modification  from  individual 
projects  would  be  compatible  with  the  management  objec- 
tives for  the  VRM  class  area  in  which  they  occur:,  but 
the  cumulative  impact  could  exceed  VRM  class  objectives 
in  some  cases. 
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Impact  on  Recreation  Resources 

The  basis  of  impact  on  recreation  would  include  structures  and  distur- 
bance from  proposed  range  developments  and  vegetation  manipulation  that  could 
reduce  the  aesthetic  qualities  of  recreation  use  areas,  structures  that  could 
impede  recreational  access,  and  any  change  in  management  or  allocation  that 
would  alter  numbers  of  wildlife  available  for  hunting  and  fishing.   The  analysis 
assumes  that,  with  present  wildlife  numbers,  the  planning  unit  provides  a 
certain  amount  of  hunter  success,  satisfaction,  and  hunter-fisherman  days. 
With  any  increase  or  decrease  in  wildlife  numbers,  the  planning  unit  would 
provide  for  a  direct  increase  or  decrease  in  hunter  success,  satisfaction  or 
hunter-fisherman  days.   It  is  not  assumed,  however,  that  numbers  of  hunters 
and  fishermen  would  actually  decrease. 

RECREATION 


Relationship  to  the  Alternative 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


INVENTORIED  RECREATION  SITES 


Eighty  range  developments  and  9,142  acres  of 
vegetation  manipulation  are  proposed  within 
allotments  containing  inventoried  recreation 
sites. 


The  planning  unit  contains  31  inventoried  recreation 
sites  for  picnicking  and  camping,  located  within  21 
al lotments. 

Eight  allotments  contain  15  inventoried  recreation 
sites  that  could  be  directly  impacted  by  range  de- 
velopments or  vegetation  manipulations:  Hoy  Mountain, 
Ruple  Cabin,  Little  Hole,  Pot  Creek,  Sears  Canyon- 
Marshall  Draw,  Warren  Draw,  Willow  Creek,  Cooper  Draw. 
(Sites  within  these  allotments  that  are  located  along 
the  Green  River  are  not  included  because  it  is  not 
anticipated  that  they  would  be  impacted).  The  recre- 
ational value  of  inventoried  sites  could  be  reduced,  if 
sites  are  directly  impacted. 


OFF-ROAD  VEHICLE  ACCESS 


Ninty-two  miles  of  fence  are  proposed. 


Four-wheel  driving,  usually  associated  with  hunting, 
occurs  on  unmaintained  trails  trhoughout  the  planning 
unit.  Unmaintained  trails  could  be  fenced  in  the 
following  13  allotments:  Gadson,  Hatch  Cove,  Hoy  Flat, 
Little  Hole,  Offield  Mountain,  Pot  Creek,  School  Bus, 
Sears  Canyon-Marshall  Draw,  Serviceberry  Spring,  Shiner, 
Warren  Draw,  Willow  Creek,  and  Cooper  Draw.  If  unmain- 
tained trails  are  fenced,  access  would  be  reduced. 


FISHING 


No  change  in  fisheries  habitat  is  anticipated. 


Trout  fishing  occurs  in  the  Green  River,  Willow  Creek, 
Jackson  Creek,  Crouse  Reservoir,  and  Calder  Pond.  No 
change  in  fisherman  success,  satisfaction,  or  days  is 
anticipated. 


HUNTING 


This  alternative  would  allocate  1,086  less  AUMs 
for  deer  initially,  and  over  the  long-term, 
causing  a  decrease  in  deer  initially  and  over 
the  long-term  on  a  year-long  basis. 


The  planning  unit  provides  opportunities  for  hunting 
deer.  The  potential  decrease  in  deer  numbers,  based  on 
the  present  hunter  success  ratio,  would  provide  for 
2,013  less  deer  hunter  days  over  the  short-term  and 
long-term. 


This  alternative  would  allocate  1,606  less  AUMs 
for  elk  initially  and  over  the  long-term  causing 
a  decrease  in  elk  initially  and  over  the  long- 
term  on  a  year-long  basis. 


The  planning  unit  provides  opportunities  for  hunting 
elk.  The  potential  decrease  in  elk  numbers,  based  on 
the  present  hunter  success  ratio,  would  provide  for 
1,197  less  elk  hunter  days  over  the  short-term,  and  the 
long-term. 


This  alternative  would  allocate  16  less  AUMs  for 
antelope,  resulting  in  a  possible  decrease  of  20 
antelope  on  a  12-month  basis.  It  would  decrease 
sage  grouse  and  cottontail  and  increase  mourning 
dove  habitat. 


The  planning  unit  provides  opportunities  for  hunting 
antelope,  sage  grouse,  cottontail,  mourning  dove,  and 
waterfowl.  Little  affect  is  anticipated  on  hunter 
success,  satisfaction  and  days. 
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Impact  on  Livestock  Grazing 

There  are  two  major  impacts  identified  in  the  analysis:   (1)  increased 
allocation  of  forage  would  allow  both  cattle  and  sheep  numbers  to  increase  on 
three  allotments  now  under  improved  management  and  20  allotments  proposed  for 
improved  management,  and  (2)  the  amount  of  red  meat  being  produced  on  the 
planning  unit  from  calves  and  lambs  would  increase  with  the  improvement  of 
forage  condition. 


LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 


Relationship  to  the  Alternative 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


Continuing  the  present  allotment-wide  grazing  on 
15  allotments  would  result  in  an  initial  in- 
creased forage  allocation  of  1,495  AUMs  and  an 
additional  long-term  allocation  of  2,042  AUMs 
which  would  in  turn  mean  an  increase  in  live- 
stock numbers.  Continuation  of  existing  allot- 
ment-wide grazing  would  also  result  in  1  spring 
development,  1  mile  of  water  pipeline,  3  water 
troughs,  7  reservoirs,  3,262  acres  of  sagebrush 
control,  and  80  acres  of  pinyon- juniper  control. 
This  would  in  turn  lead  to  additional  water  for 
livestock,  as  well  as  improve  forage  quality. 


Continuation  of  improved  grazing  management  on 
four  allotments  with  a  change  in  season-of-use 
on  Red  Creek  and  including  12,140  acres  of 
sagebrush  control,  560  acres  of  pinyon- juniper 
control,  and  other  developments  would  result  in 
an  initial  increased  forage  allocation  of  1,§85 
AUMs  and  a  long-term  increase  of  3,871  AUMs. 


Implementing  improved  grazing  management  on  20 
allotments  with  a  change  in  season  of  use  on 
Bridgeport  and  Taylor  Flat-Watson,  and  Rye  Grass 
be  added  for  livestock  use  and  including  31,436 
acres  of  sagebrush  control ,  1 ,460  acres  of 
pinyon-juniper  control  and  other  developments, 
would  result  in  an  initial  increased  forage 
allocation  of  6,712  AUMs  and  a  long-term  in- 
crease of  13,360  AUMs  which  would  in  turn  mean 
an  increase  in  livestock  numbers. 


Should  the  alternative  be  implemented,  the 
objectives  of  increasing  livestock  use  by  1,860 
AUMs  on  20  allotments  would  be  exceeded  by 
17,413  AUMs  and  would  occur  on  all  39  allot- 
ments. 


Additional  forage  allocated  to  livestock  would  result 
in  an  initial  increase  of  44  cattle  and  1,790  sheep  and 
a  long-term  increase  of  60  cattle  and  2,327  sheep  on 
51,513  acres  (BLM,  1976).  This  increase  would  be  added 
to  a  base  of  688  cattle  and  10,055  sheep  presently 
grazing  on  these  15  allotments.  On  8  of  the  15  allot- 
ments: Bowery  Spring,  Gadson  Draw-Gerber  Spring, 
Highway,  McKee  Spring,  Natural  Lake,  Bates  Spring,  East 
Cow,  Mail  Draw  (7,095  acres),  sagebrush  spraying  and 
pinyon-juniper  control  along  with  water  developments 
are  expected  to  improve  forage  condition  (Pechanec, 
1965  and  Stoddart,  Smith,  and  Box,  1975),  thereby  in- 
creasing weight  gains  on  calves  and  lambs.  Cook  (1966) 
states  that  calves  grazing  on  improved  ranges  would 
gain  0.6  pounds  per  day  more  than  calves  grazing  on 
adjacent  unimproved  ranges,  and  lambs  would  gain  0.03 
pounds  more  per  day. 

Additional  forage  allocated  to  livestock  would  result 
in  an  initial  increase  of  412  cattle  and  a  long-term 
increase  of  776  cattle  on  39,538  acres  (BLM,  1976). 
This  increase  would  be  added  to  a  base  of  1,223  cattle 
which  are  presently  grazing  on  these  four  allotments. 
The  sagebrush  and  pinyon-juniper  control  and  water 
developments  on  these  allotments  would  also  lead  to 
improved  forage  conditions  (Pechanec,  1965  and  Stod- 
dart, Smith,  and  Box,  1975)  which  would  in  turn  lead  to 
increased  gains  on  calves.  Cook  (1966)  found  that 
calves  grazing  on  improved  ranges  would  gain  up  to  0.6 
pounds  per  day  more  than  calves  on  adjacent  unimproved 
ranges. 

Additional  forage  allocation  would  result  in  an  initial 
increase  of  986  cattle  and  2,070  sheep  and  a  long-term 
increase  of  2,083  cattle  and  3,426  sheep  on  139,023 
acres  (BLM,  1976).  This  would  be  added  to  a  base  of 
3,213  cattle  and  7,023  sheep  which  are  presently  graz- 
ing on  these  20  allotments.  On  all  20  allotments,  the 
implementation  of  improved  grazing  management  together 
with  the  proposed  range  improvement  would  lead  to 
better  livestock  distribution  (Stoddart,  Smith,  and 
Box,  1975)  and  improved  forage  condition  (Pechanec, 
1965;  Morris,  1934)  which  would  in  turn  result  in 
increased  weight  gains  on  calves  and  .lambs.  Cook 
(1966)  found  that  calves  on  improved  range  would  gain 
0.6  pounds  per  day  more  than  calves  grazing  on  adjacent 
unimproved  ranges  and  lambs  would  gain  0.03  pounds  per 
day  more  than  lambs  on  adjacent  unimproved  ranges. 
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Impact  on  Special  Designation  Areas 

Structures  and  disturbances  from  proposed  range  developments,  including 
vegetation  manipulation,  could  affect  wilderness,  wild  and  scenic  rivers,  and 
outstanding  natural  areas  values  if  Chapter  1  standard  design  features  were 
not  followed.  All  of  the  proposed  developments  could  not  be  completed  fol- 
lowing those  standards. 

SPECIAL  DESIGNATION  AREA 


Relationship  to  the  Alternative 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


WILDERNESS 


One  hundred  and  forty-eight  range  developments, 
42.5  miles  of  fence,  and  51,477  acres  of  vegeta- 
tion manipulation  are  proposed. 


The  initial  step  in  BLM's  wilderness  review  process  has 
been  completed  within  the  planning  unit  and  11  wilder- 
ness inventory  units  have  been  identified  within  all  or 
part  of  25  allotments.  Range  developments  and  vegeta- 
tion manipulation  are  proposed  within  22  of  the  25 
allotments  that  contain  wilderness  inventory  units. 
These  are  as  follows:  Bowery  Spring,  Bates  Spring,  Red 
Creek,  Bridgeport,  Taylor  Flat-Watson,  Hoy  Mountain, 
Ruple  Cabin,  Dry  Creek-South  Pot  Creek-Wild  Mountain, 
Clay  Basin-Antelope  Flat-Goslin  Mountain,  Pot  Creek, 
Sears  Canyon-Marshall  Draw,  Serviceberry  Spring, 
Shiner,  Warren  Draw,  Willow  Creek,  Bealer  Basin-Diamond 
Gulch-Diamond  Spring,  Cooper  Draw,  Davis  Draw-Crouse 
Reservoir-Lambson.  No  impact  is  anticipated  due  to 
protective  measures  and  design  restrictions  identified 
in  Chapter  1 . 


WILD  AND  SCENIC  RIVER 


No  developments  are  proposed  within  the  river 
corridor. 


The  National  Park  Service  is  studying  the  Green  River 
from  the  base  of  Flaming  Gorge  Dam  through  Browns  Park 
for  possible  Wild  and  Scenic  River  designation.  This 
alternative  would  not  affect  the  suitability  of  the 
River  for  Wild  and  Scenic  River  designation. 


OUTSTANDING  NATURAL  AREA 


Fencing  is  proposed  within  the  Crouse  Canyon 
study  area. 


Crouse  Canyon  is  being  considered  by  BLM  for  desig- 
nation as  an  Outstanding  Natural  Area.  It  is  unlikely 
that  structures  and  disturbance  as  proposed  would 
affect  the  suitability  of  the  Crouse  Canyon  for  desig- 
nation. 
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Impact  on  Land  Use  Plans 

Since  state  and  local  governments  also  have  jurisdiction  in  the  Three 
Corners  Planning  Unit,  changes  made  in  present  grazing  operations  and  practices 
are  of  concern  to  them.  The  analysis  in  this  section  deals  with  the  relation- 
ship between  existing  land  use  plans,  controls,  and  constraints  and  the  altern- 
ative action.   No  conflicts  between  this  action  and  existing  plans  were  identified. 

LAND  USE  PLANS 

Existing  Environment, 
Relationship  to  Alternative  Action Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 

None  of  the  zoning  designations  applied  to  the     The  planning  unit  is  currently  covered  by  three  county 
area  conflict  with  livestock  grazing  or  range     zoning  ordinances, 
improvement  programs.   The  policies  of  the  Utah 
Division  of  State  Lands  are  consistant  with  the 
proposed  use  of  the  area's  resources. 
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Impact  on  Socioeconomic  Conditions 

The  total  livestock  industry  with  this  alternative  would  make  up  3.8 
percent  of  the  total  personal  income  in  Uintah  and  Daggett  counties.  The 
additional  income  generated  by  implementation  of  the  alternative  on  the  Three 
Corners  Planning  Unit  would  account  for  12.2  percent  of  the  total  livestock 
income  and  0.5  percent  of  the  total  personal  income  in  the  two  counties.  The 
influence  which  this  alternative  would  have  on  the  state  and  regional  economics 
is  considered  insignificant  and  is  not  pursued  further. 

The  following  table  for  socioeconomics  present  the  projected  impacts  for 
the  three  representative  ranch  sizes  described  in  Chapter  2,  the  recreational 
sector,  and  social  attitudes. 

A  summary  of  the  economic  impact  to  ranch  operators  is  shown  below: 

Small  Operator     Medium  Operator     Large  Operator 

Existing  Net  Income  $1,150.00  $-6,914.00         $57,044.00 

Projected  Net 

Income  $  492.00  $-9,599.00        $56,526.00 

Projected  Change     $  -658.00  $-2,645.00         $  -518.00 

The  average  operators  would  lose  money  from  the  implementation  of  this 
alternative  largely  as  a  result  of  the  increased  cost  of  maintaining  the  new 
range  developments. 

Social  attitudes  of  the  affected  ranch  operators  would  be  negative  to  the 
new  cost  and  resistance  to  the  assignment  of  maintainance  cost  would  be 
expressed.   Support  for  those  facilities  which  do  not  require  maintainance 
cost  (vegetation  manipulation)  would  be  strong  from  livestock  operators,  while 
strong  resistance  from  wildlife  groups  would  be  expected  because  of  the  wild- 
life reductions. 
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Relationship  to  the  Alternative 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


INCOME  TO  SMALL  OPERATOR 


Change  From  Allocation 


Additional  AUMs  would  be  provided  to  small  ranch 
operators.  Allocation  of  forage  to  livestock 
would  be  maximized.  In  the  long-term,  975  AUMs 
would  be  allocated  to  the  small  ranch  operators. 


Additional  improvements  to  the  range  would  cost 
operators  an  estimated  $73,000  per  year.  Divid- 
ing that  figure  by  35,174  total  AUMs,  yields  a 
per  AUM  cost  of  $2.08. 


Presently  24  operators  are  permitted  to  use  12  allot- 
ments (13  are  permitted  on  Ruple  Cabin  under  improved 
management).  The  average  small  operator  has  81  animal 
units  (BLM,  1979).  The  typical  small  ranch  net  income 
is  $1 ,150.00  in  1977. 

Under  this  alternative,  there  would  be  17  small  oper- 
ators. The  average  small  operator  would  have  975  AUMs 
and  about  81  AUs. 

The  estimated  existing  and  alternative  budget  for  the 
average  small  ranch  operator  would  be: 


Existing 
Situation 


Alternative 


Gross  Income 


$8,885.00 
$7,735.00 


Total  Costs 

Additional  maintenance  this 

alternative  @  $2.08/AUM   $2,028.00 
Total  from  allocation:      $7,735.00 


$10,255.00 
$  9,763.00 


Net  Income 
INCOME  TO  MEDIUM  OPERATOR 
Change  From  Allocation 


$1,150.00    $   492.00 


Additional  AUMs  would  be  provided  to  medium 
ranch  operators.  On  the  long-term,  2,680  AUMs 
would  be  allocated  to  medium  operator.  The 
additional  snaintance  cost  of  $2.08  per  AUM  would 
apply  to  medium  operator^. 


Presently  14  livestock  operators  are  permitted  to  use 
15  allotments.  The  average  medium  operator  has  224 
animal  units.  It  is  estimated  that  the  average  medium 
operator  presently  operates  at  a  net  loss  of  $6,914.00 
per  year. 

Under  this  alternative,  there  would  be  19  medium  oper- 
ators. The  average  medium  operator  would  have  2,680 
AUMs  and  about  223  AUs. 


The  estimated  budget  for  the  average  medium  ranch 
operation  would  be: 


Gross  Income 

Total  Costs 

From  al location 
Maintenance: 

Net  Loss 


Existing 
Situation 
$39,006.00 

$45,920.00 
$45,751 
$  5,574 


Alternative 
$41,766.00 

$51,325.00 


$-6,914.00    $-9,559.00 
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Existing  Environment, 
Relationship  to  the  Alternative Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 

INCOME  TO  LARGE  OPERATOR 

Change  From  Allocation 

Additional  AUMs  would  be  provided  to  large  ranch     Presently  seven  operators  are  permitted  to  use  12 
operators.   In  the  long-term,  89,135  AUMs  would     allotments.   The  average  large  operator  has  705  animal 
be  alloted  to  the  ranchers  in  the  large  cate-     units.    The   typical   large   ranch   net   income   is 
gory.   The  additional  cost  of  maintenance  of     $57,044.00 
$2.08  per  AUM  would  apply  to  large  ranchers. 

Under  this  alternative,  there  would  be  nine  large  oper- 
ators. The  average  large  operator  would  have  9,904 
AUMs  and  about  825  AUs. 

The  estimated  and  projected  budget  for  the  average 
large  ranch  operation  would  be: 

Existing 
Situation     Alternative 
Gross  Income  $120,230.00    $151,198.00 

Total  Costs:  $63,605.00      94,672.00 

From  Allocations        $74,072 
Additional  Maintenance   $20,600 

Net  Income  $  57,141.00    $  56,526.00 

INCOME  FROM  ALLOCATIONS  TO  BIG  GAME 

This  alternative  would  allocate  1,086  less  AUMs  It  is  estimated  that  14,213  hunter  days  on  the  planning 
for  deer.  Potential  decrease  in  deer  numbers  unit  presently  produce  $709,797.00  of  gross  income, 
would  cut  2,013  deer  hunter  days.  This  translates  to  approximately  $473,178.00  of  net 

income  in  the  Daggett  and  Uintah  County  Area,  based  on 

the  present  esitmated  value  of  hunter  days  of  $49.94. 

The  reduced  hunter  days  would  cut  $160,309.00  of  gross 

income  to  the  area. 

The  proposal  would  also  allocate  1,606  less  AUMs     This  would  in  turn  mean  a  reduction  of  $106,872.00  of 
for  elk.   Potential  decrease  in  elk  numbers     net  income  for  the  two  county  area, 
would  provide  1,197  less  elk  hunter  days. 

SOCIAL  ATTITUDES 

The  alternative  would  provide  approximately  The  introduction  of  improved  management  would  be  viewed 
1,864  additional  AUMs  to  livestock  grazing.     as  an  increased  federal  government  intervention  since 

the  management  would  be  tied  to  AMPs.  The  livestock 
would  have  stronger  feelings  that  decisions  are  being 
thrust  upon  them  which  do  not  reflect  their  best  inter- 
ests. The  implementation  and  enforcement  of  the  speci- 
fication of  AMPs  or  other  management  tools  could  meet 
with  opposition  from  local  operators.  However,  any 
proposal  to  improve  livestock  forage  (i.e.,  chaining  or 
burning)  would  be  strongly  supported  by  permittees. 
The  increased  AUMs  would  be  favorably  accepted,  but 
permittees  may  ask  for  even  more  AUMs. 

The  high  value  which  is  placed  on  the  ranching  way  of 
life  would  continue,  even  though  very  few  people  are 
involved  in  this  profession. 

Decreased  forage  allocation  to  big  game  would  The  ranchers  would  find  the  trespass  and  access  demands 
reduce  numbers.  would  continue.   Conflicts  with  off-road  vehicle  users 

would  also  continue.  Strong  resistance  to  the  altern- 
ative would  be  expected  from  wildlife  groups. 
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C.    CONTINUATION  OF  PRESENT  GRAZING  MANAGEMENT  AND  LEVEL  OF  USE 
1.   Description  of  the  Alternative 

a.  Purpose  and  Objectives 

The  major  purpose  of  this  alternative  is  to  evaluate  the  impacts  if  no 
action  is  taken  to  change  grazing  management  or  levels  of  allocation  within 
the  planning  unit. 

b.  Forage  Allocation 

The  initial  livestock  allocation  would  be  15,901  preference  AUMs  and 
1,672  AUMs  that  would  be  available  on  temporary  non-renewable  permits.  With 
continuation  of  the  present  improved  management  system  on  the  Dry  Creek-South 
Pot  Creek-Wild  Mountain  Allotment,  191  additional  AUMs  could  be  provided  from 
response  of  vegetation  to  the  management  system  and  an  additional  176  AUMs 
would  result  from  sagebrush  control  in  Ruple  Cabin  and  Hoy  Mountain.   These 
additional  AUMs  would  be  allocated  to  livestock  on  a  temporary  non-renewable 
permit  basis  to  make  the  total  livestock  allocation  17,940  AUMs  at  the  end  of 
a  20  year  period  following  implementation. 

The  initial  and  long-term  big  game  allocation  would  be  16,770  AUMs. 
Forage  allocation  is  summarized  on  Table  8-6  and  identified  by  allotment  in 
Appendix  VIII-3. 

c.  Components  of  the  Alternative  Action 

The  alternative  would  be  divided  into  three  major  components:   (1)  no 
livestock  grazing,  (2)  continue  present  allotment-wide  grazing,  and  (3)  con- 
tinue present  improved  management.   The  components  are  divided  into  groups  of 
like  allotments  which  would  be  managed  in  a  common  fashion  (see  Appendix 
VIII-4). 

Major  criteria  considered  in  selecting  the  existing  range  management 
(grazing  and  resting  treatment)  include: 

1.  Wi ldl i  fe.   Species  present,  seasons  of  use,  forage  and  habitat 
needs,  and  critical  areas  were  considered  in  order  to  determine 
how  a  treatment  would  affect  wildlife  values. 

2.  Watershed.   Watershed  conditions  and  soil  characteristics  were 
evaluated  to  identify  potential  problem  areas  and  to  determine 
how  various  treatments  would  affect  soil  productivity  and  water 
qual ity. 

3.  Livestock.   Seasons  of  use,  numbers,  kind  of  livestock,  food 
preferences,  habits,  and  husbandry  needs,  were  used  to  determine 
the  effect  of  management  upon  livestock  operations. 

4.  Vegetation.   Conditions,  production,  and  phenological  require- 
ments were  evaluated  to  determine  the  effects  that  grazing  and 
resting  treatments  would  have  upon  growth  and  reproduction  of 
key  plant  species. 
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TABLE  8-6 

Summary  of  Existing  Forage  Use  and  Alternate  Forage  Allocation 
With  the  Present  Management  and  Level  of  Allocation 


Existing  Livestock  and  Big  Game  Grazing  Situation 


Alternative  Action 
Component  and 
Subcomponent 


Forage 
Production 

AUMs     Kinds 


Present  Livestock  Use 


No. 


Est.  Current 
AUMs     AUMs   Wildlife  Use 
Pref.    Actual (AUMs) 


Alternative  Forage  Allocation  (AUMs) 


Initial 


Long-Term  (20th  Year) 


Livestock   Big  Game Livestock 


Big  Game 


No  Livestock  Grazing 
(1  Allotment) 


508 


None 


436 


508 


508 


Continue  Allotment- 
wide  Grazing  (34 
al lotments) 


26,270 


Shp. 
Cat. 


17,078 
688 


,454 


9,523 


8,925 


12,454    13,816 


12,454 


13,816 


Spring 

(2  allotments) 

2,935 

Cat 

84 

139e 

686 

1  ,411 

Spring  and  Fall 
(9  allotments) 

6,232 

Shp. 

1 4 , 388 

2,731 

1,633 

949 

Spring,  Summer, 
Fall  (21  allotment; 

16,657 
) 

Shp. 
Cat. 

2,690 
2,788 

8,310 

6,928 

6,398 

1,139     1,796 

2,731  3,501 

8,310  8,347 


1,139 

2,731 
8,310 


1,796 

3,501 
8,347 


Spring,  Summer 
(2  allotments) 

Continue  Existing 
Improved  Management 


446 


Cat. 


435 


274 


TOTAL 


34,343 


Shp. 
Cat. 


17,078 
5,068 


15,901 


274 


167 


al lotments) 

7,565 

Cat. 

1,223 

4,447 

4,429 

1,697 

Rest-Rotation 
(2  al lotments) 

2,265 

Cat. 

175 

552e 

1,201 

731 

Deferred  Rotation 
(1  allotment) 

2,359 

Cat. 

398 

1,446 

1,021 

646 

Deferred  Rotation 
and  Rest  Rotation 
(1  allotment) 

2,941 

Cat. 

650 

2,449 

2,207 

320 

13,952    11,058 


274 


1,224 


,446 


2,449 


172 


5,119     2,446 


,041 


913 


492 


17,573    16,770 


274 


5,486 


1,291 


1,637 


2,558 


17,940 


172 


2,446 


,041 


913 


492 


16,770 


Source:   Three  Corners  Planning  Documents. 

Appendix  VI 1 1 - C  contains  the  details  of  the  existing  forage  use  and  proposed  forage  allocation;  it  also  contains  additional  explanatory 
footnotes. 

No.  =  Number  of  animals,  Cat.  =  cattle,  Shp.  =  sheep,  Pref  =  Preference,  Actual  =  5  year  average  use. 

Includes  temporary  non-renewable  use  of  1,000  AUMs  on  the  Taylor  Flat-Watson  Allotment  and  672  AUMs  on  the  Red  Creek  Allotment. 

Includes  1,672  AUMs  from   above,  plus  increase  of  191  AUMs  from  management  on  the  Dry  Creek-South  Creek-Wild  Mountain 
Allotment,  and  176  AUMs  from  sagebrush  control  on  the  Hoy  Mountain  and  Red  Creed  allotments. 

Does  not  include  temporary  non-renewable  AUMs. 
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CI imate.   Temperature,  precipitation  patterns  were  evaluated  to 
determine  their  effects  upon  the  treatment's  viability. 

Range  Developments.   Existing  developments  and  costs  of  addi- 
tional fencing  and  water  developments  were  considered  to  deter- 
mine additional  costs  needed  to  support  range  management. 

Land.   Ownership  patterns  were  considered  in  order  to  coor- 
dinate the  use  of  public  lands  with  grazing  on  private  land, 
state  land,  and  Forest  Service  land. 

District  funding  and  manpower  were  considered  because  funds 
available  and  manpower  have  been  a  constrain  to  the  amount  of 
developments  and  kinds  of  management  existing  on  the  planning 
unit. 


Utilization  of  up  to  60  percent  of  the  key  species,  which  is  generally 
classified  as  moderate  (BLM  Manual  4412),  would  be  allowed  on  all  livestock 
grazing  allotments.   The  utilization  limit,  together  with  season  of  use  con- 
siderations is  expected  to  provide  for  the  phenological  needs  of  the  key 
species  (unpublished  Range  Study  Data,  1967-1974  Vernal  District). 

No  allotments  would  be  administratively  combined.   Allotments  which  would 
be  combined  under  the  proposed  action  are  grouped  together  under  this  altern- 
ative to  facilitate  comparison  with  data  presented  in  other  portions  of  this 
environmental  statement. 

Required  developments  are  summarized  on  Table  8-7  and  a  detailed  listing 
is  found  in  Appendix  VIII-5. 

No  Livestock  Grazing 

The  Rye  Grass  Allotment  would  be  reserved  for  big  game.   The  reservation 
for  big  game  was  based  upon  increasing  needs  for  deer  winter  and  elk  range  in 
the  planning  unit.   The  Utah  Division  of  Wildlife  Resources  purchased  the  base 
property  from  the  former  allotment  user  and  BLM  has  retired  the  grazing  privi- 
leges.  Livestock  have  not  been  permitted  to  used  the  allotment  since  1963. 
Continuing  present  management  would  honor  existing  interagency  commitments  to 
emphasize  big  game  forage  production. 

Allotment-Wide  Grazing 

Present  allotment-wide  grazing  management  would  continue  on  148,138  acres 
of  public  land  on  34  allotments  (see  Appendix  VIII-5).   These  allotments  are 
divided  into  four  subcomponents  based  on  season  of  use: 
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TABLE  8-7 


Summary  of  Required  Developments' 


Devel 

opmi 

?nts 

Components  and 
Subcomponent 

Water 
Pi  pel ines 

Water 
Troughs 

Storage 
Tanks 

Sagebrush 
Control 

No  Grazing 
(1  allotment) 

None 

None 

None 

None 

Continuation  of 
Existing  Allotment- 
Wide  Grazing  (34 
al lotments) 

None 

None 

None 

None 

Continue  Improved 
Management  (4 
al lotments) 

2  (5  mi.) 

10 

3 

1 ,260  ac. 

Total 

(39  allotments) 

2  (5  mi.) 

10 

3 

1 ,260  ac. 
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Spring  (April  and  May  only)  -     2  allotments 

Spring  and  Fall  (May  and  June  and 
September  through  October  -     9  allotments 

Spring-Summer-Fall  (begin  in  May  or 
June  and  continue  into  October  or 
November)  -    21  allotments 

Spring-Summer  (begin  in  June 
through  September  15)  -     2  allotments 


On  these  allotments,  livestock  would  be  allowed  to  graze  an  entire  allotment 
during  the  designated  grazing  season.   Except  for  the  Bridgeport  and  Taylor 
Flat-Watson  allotments,  private  lands  within  allotments  contribute  largely  to 
the  total  forage  produced. 

Existing  Improved  Management  Systems 

Existing  improved  management  would  continue  on  39,538  acres  of  public 
land  in  four  allotments  now  under  AMPs  (see  Appendix  VII 1-4) .   Two  allotments 
are  managed  under  rest-rotation  grazing  systems,  one  allotment  is  under  a 
deferred-rotation  grazing  system,  and  one  allotment  is  under  a  combined  rest 
rotation  and  deferred  rotation  grazing  system  (see  Figure  1-6).   Pastures  are 
generally  egually  divided  by  forage  production.  Grazing  treatments  are  rotated 
so  that,  at  the  end  of  each  cycle,  each  pasture  would  have  received  equal 
treatment,  that  is,  all  pastures  would  be  grazed  and  rested  the  same  amount  of 
time.   Range  developments  which  were  scheduled  in  the  development  of  the 
allotment  AMPs  would  be  installed. 

d.   Monitoring  and  Study  Programs 

Present  management  includes  an  evaluation  at  the  conclusion  of  grazing 
treatments  by  various  study  precedures  that  monitor  changes  in  plant  compo- 
sition and  ground  cover.   The  following  would  be  carried  out  under  contin- 
uation of  present  management  (BLM  Manual  Section  4413.3). 

1.  Actual  grazing  use,  range  condition,  and  trend  on: 

a.  Four  allotments  with  improved  management 

b.  Three  allotments  under  allotment-wide  grazing  (Bridgeport, 
Taylor  Flat-Watson,  Antelope  Flat-Clay  Basin-Goslin  Mountain). 

2.  Forage  utilization  studies  on  all  allotments. 

3.  Climate  analysis  throughout  the  planning  unit. 

In  addition,  data  on  wildlife  habitat,  riparian  vegetation  and  aquatic 
habitat  utilization  and  trends,  and  watershed  condition  would  be  collected 
when  pertinent  to  the  resource  values  of  the  allotment.   Data  from  these 
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studies  would  be  evaluated  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  management  and 
assist  in  making  appropriate  adjustments. 

If  evaluation  procedures  determine  that  the  objectives  for  the  allotments 
were  not  being  achieved,  modification  to  the  alternative  action  would  occur. 
Such  modifications  could  include  changes  in  the  grazing  treatments,  livestock 
numbers,  season  of  use,  additional  range  developments,  or  any  feasible  combin- 
ation of  adjustments  in  order  to  attain  management  objectives.  Modifications 
would  require  preparation  of  an  environmental  assessment  record  or  a  supplement 
to  this  environmental  statement  before  a  significant  change  could  be  effected. 

e.  Standard  Design,  Construction,  and  Operation  Features 
These  would  be  the  same  as  described  in  Chapter  1. 

f .  Development  and  Maintenance  Costs 

Continuation  of  the  district  range  management  program  would  incur  increased 
costs  associated  with  the  implementation  and  management  of  the  alternative. 
The  range  user  would  also  have  increased  costs  associated  with  maintenance  of 
required  range  developments,  such  as  spring  development  and  water  pipelines. 
The  additional  costs  would  be  encountered  in  the  following  areas: 

1.  Administrative  costs  of  completion  of  AMP  development  and 
on-the-ground  management. 

2.  Design  and  construction  of  required  range  developments,  includ- 
ing vegetative  treatments. 

3.  Maintenance  of  range  developments. 

4.  Livestock  use  supervision,  monitoring,  and  evaluation  of  manage- 
ment effectiveness. 


Construction  of  required  range  developments  and  completion  of  sagebrush 
control  operations  would  cost  an  estimated  $29,560  as  shown  on  Table  8-8). 
Annual  maintenance  of  existing  (Appendix  1-6  lists  the  existing  range  develop- 
ments) and  proposed  range  developments  would  cost  an  estimated  $11,500  for  BLM 
and  $17,300  for  the  livestock  operators  as  shown  on  Table  8-9.   Cost  figures 
for  other  items  would  be  dependent  on  funding  levels,  and  district  priorities. 

g.   Implementation 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  present  range  management  program  would  be 
fully  implemented  over  a  1-year  period  following  filing  of  the  final  environ- 
mental statement.  An  implementation  schedule  is  presented  on  Table  8-10. 
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TABLE  8-8 

Estimated  Costs  of  Required  Range  Developments 
and  Sagebrush  Control 


Item 


Estimated  Acres       Estimated 
Quantity  Surface  Disturbance Unit  Cost 


Total 


Water  Troughs 

10 

2 

Water  Pipeline 

5  mi . 

6 

Storage  Tanks 

3 

0. 

5 

Sagebrush  Control 

1 ,260  ac. 

1,260 

Total 

1,268. 

5 

$  600  each  $  6,000 
$2,000  per  mi.  10,000 
$2,000  each  6,000 
$  6  per  ac.  7,560 
$29,560 


TABLE  8-9 

Estimated  Costs  for  Maintenance  of  Range  Developments 

Estimated       Estimated 
BLM  Expense    Operator  Expense 


Total 


Annual  Maintenance  Cost  of     $10,000 
Existing  Range  Developments 

Additional  Maintenance  Costs   $  1,500 

of  Required  Range 

Developments 


$15,000 
$  2,300 


$  25,000 
$  3,800 


Total 


$11,500 


$17,300 


$  28,800 
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TABLE  8-10 

Implementation  Schedule  For  Continuation  of  the  Current 
Range  Management  Program  in  the  Three  Corners  Planning  Unit 

Year Action 

1.   a.   Maintain  no  livestock  grazing  on  one  allotment  (Rye  Grass). 

b.  Continue  present  allotment-wide  grazing  on  34  allotments. 

c.  Continue  present  livestock  management  on  four  allotments  and 
complete  developments  and  sagebrush  control  on  these  allotments. 
Range  developments  would  be  5  miles  of  water  pipeline,  10  water 
troughs,  and  3  storage  tanks.   Sagebrush  control  would  be 
accomplished  on  1,260  acres. 


h.   Administration 

Administration  and  management  of  the  alternative  action  would  be  accom- 
plished through  standard  BLM  operating  procedures.   Each  range  user  would  be 
issued  term  permits  through  the  BLM  Vernal  District  Office.  These  would 
specify  allotment,  season,  numbers,  and  kind  of  livestock. 

Livestock  grazing  use  would  be  supervised  throughout  the  year.  Marking 
of  livestock  (preferred  methods  would  be  ear  tagging  or  paint  marking)  may  be 
required  to  monitor  movement  of  livestock  and  ensure  proper  use  of  forage. 
Grazing  use  outside  the  limits  of  the  described  alternative  and  without  prior 
authorization  would  be  considered  trespass.   If  trespass  should  occur,  action 
would  be  taken  by  BLM  to  ensure  that  it  is  eliminated  and  that  payment  is  made 
for  damages. 

The  BLM  would  also  make  necessary  adjustments  in  the  range  management 
program  during  drought  or  other  emergencies.   Such  adjustment  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  accomplishing  range  management  objectives. 

2.   The  Environmental  Impacts  of  the  Alternative 

Climate,  air  quality,  topography,  and  geology  are  not  discussed  because 
no  major  impacts  would  occur  to  these  resources.  Other  resource  components 
are  introduced  and  analysis  procedures  and  assumptions  given  for  each  resource 
component. 
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Impact  on  Soils 

In  this  analysis  are  subcategories  including  sediment  yield,  erosion 

condition,  seeding  suitability,  and  soil  salinity.   Soil  salinity  would  not 

change  from  the  existing  situation  in  terms  of  salt  yielded.   The  results  of 
the  analysis  of  these  specific  impacts  are  described  as  follows: 


SOILS  ANALYSIS  SECTION 


Relationship  to  the  Alternative 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


SEDIMENT  YIELD 


Existing  improved  management  is  proposed  to 
continue  on  Red  Creek,  Hoy  Mountain,  Ruple 
Cabin,  and  Dry  Creek-South  Pot  Creek-Wild  Moun- 
tain, comprising  39,538  acres  of  public  land. 
Grass  composition  is  expected  to  increase 
slightly  and  browse  is  expected  to  decrease. 
Increased  vegetation  ground  cover  would  help 
improve  watershed  conditions. 


The  proposed  spraying  of  780  acres  of  sagebrush 
with  2,4-D  on  Ruple  Cabin  Allotment  is  expected 
to  increase  grass  composition  in  the  present 
sage-grass  vegetation  cover.  A  temporary  reduc- 
tion in  ground  cover  would  occur  until  the 
suppressed  grass  species  could  respond  to  the 
reduced  competition  from  brush. 

The  proposal  to  install  5  miles  of  pipeline,  3 
storage  tanks,  and  10  troughs,  would  provide 
additional  watering  areas  for  livestock.  Bare 
soil  would  be  exposed  temporarily  on  8.5  acres. 

Decrease  in  sediment  yield  would  contribute  to 
meeting  the  objective  of  maintaining  or  improv- 
ing watershed  condition,  except  in  the  short- 
term  on  sagebrush  control  areas  and  around  range 
developments. 


Sediment  yield  currently  ranges  between  0.1  and  0.5 
acre-feet  per  square  mile  per  year.  The  vegetation 
composition  is  expected  to  change  slightly  in  favor  of 
grass.  Ground  cover  of  vegetation  would  increase. 
Sediment  yield  could  decrease  by  a  total  of  as  much  as 
0.80  acre- feet  annually  (from  0.20  to  0.185  acre-feet 
per  square  mile  on  Red  Creek  and  Hoy  Mountain  allot- 
ments, from  0.15  to  0.135  acre-feet  per  square  mile  per 
year  on  Ruple  Cabin  Allotment  and  from  0.14  to  0.13 
acre-feet  per  square  mile  per  year  on  Dry  Creek-South 
Pot  Creek-Wild  Mountain  Allotment)  (PSIAC,  1968;  Bran- 
son, 1972).  The  changes  would  occur  over  the  next  15 
to  20  years. 

The  780  acres  proposed  for  treatment  are  currently 
yielding  sediment  at  a  rate  of  0.1  acre-foot  per  square 
mile  per  year.  There  would  be  a  slight  increase  in 
soil  loss  (PSIAC,  1968)  for  1  to  3  years  until  the 
former  ground  cover  density  returns. 


Current  annual  sediment  yield  varies  between  0.1  and 
1.0  acre-foot  per  square  mile.  Increased  sediment 
yield  from  the  8.5  acres  disturbed  for  installation  of 
improvements  would  be  0.0013  acre-feet  (2.2  cubic 
yards)  annually  for  1  to  3  years  (PSIAC,  1968). 


EROSION  CONDITION 


The  proposed  spraying  of  780  acres  of  sagebrush 
with  2,4-D  on  Ruple  Cabin  Allotment  is  expected 
to  increase  grass  composition  in  the  present 
sage-grass  vegetation  cover.  A  temporary  reduc- 
tion in  ground  cover  would  occur  until  the 
suppressed  grass  species  could  respond  to  the 
reduced  competition  from  brush. 

Maintaining  the  current  erosion  condition  would 
contribute  to  meeting  the  objective  to  maintain 
or  improve  watershed  condition. 


The  780  acres  proposed  for  treatment  are  currently  in 
slight  erosion  condition.  The  erosion  condition  would 
increase  slightly  for  1  to  3  years  until  the  former 
ground  cover  density  returns.  The  change  would  not  be 
enough  to  be  measured. 
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SEEDING  SUITABILITY 

The  proposal  to  spray  780  acres  in  Ruple  Cabin  Limitations  are  slight  for  vegetation  manipulation  on 

Allotment  with  2,4-D  would  increase  the  amount  areas  proposed  for  treatment.   The  780  acres  in  Ruple 

of  grass  in  the  vegetation  composition.   The  Cabin  Allotment  would  probably  cause  a  slight  temporary 

increase  would  reduce  dense  stands  of  sagebrush  reduction  in  ground  cover  for  1  to  3  years  (BLM,  1976). 
and  make  forage  available  to  livestock. 

The  improvement  of  grass  on  soils  suitable  for 
seeding  in  the  areas  proposed  for  sagebrush 
control  would  aid  in  meeting  the  objectives  of 
improving  or  maintaining  livestock  forage  and 
watershed  condition. 


Assessment 

Anticipated  changes  in  vegetation  ground  cover,  composition,  and 
intensity  of  use  are  factors  influencing  impacts  to  soils.   The  soil  resource 
itself  is  basic  to  vegetation  productivity,  water  yield  and  quality,  and 
wildlife  carrying  capacity. 

Because  the  planning  unit  currently  has  few  erosion  and  other  soil  pro- 
blems (Chapter  2  and  Appendix  II-2),  and  because  no  changes  in  current  use  are 
planned,  it  is  expected  that  the  impacts  to  the  soil  resource  would  be  minor. 

The  analysis  indicates  that  adverse  impacts  would  occur  only  on  small, 
localized  areas,  sediment  yield  would  be  reduced  slightly,  and  soil  compaction 
by  livestock  would  not  change. 

Due  to  the  small  magnitude  of  impacts  expected,  it  is  difficult  to  predict 
measurable  changes  in  existing  rates  of  sediment  yield,  erosion  conditions,  or 
water  salinity  contribution  for  the  soils  of  the  planning  unit.   Some  predic- 
tions have  been  made,  however,  as  to  whether  the  rates  would  increase  or 
decrease  from  the  existing  condition  by  considering  specific  impacts  as  they 
would  affect  the  factors  that  influence  erosion. 

Conclusions 

Current  soil  conditions  are  expected  to  continue  to  improve  slightly  as  a 
result  of  the  alternative  action. 
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Impact  on  Water  Resources 

The  analysis  of  the  impacts  caused  by  no  changes  in  grazing  practices  and 
related  developments  focuses  on  (1)  water  guantity  and  (2)  water  guality. 


WATER  RESOURCES  ANALYSIS  SECTION 


Relationship  to  the  Alternative 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


WATER  QUANTITY 


Existing  improved  management  is  proposed  to 
continue  on  Red  Creek,  Hoy  Mountain,  Ruple 
Cabin,  and  Dry  Creek-South  Pot  Creek-Wild  Moun- 
tain, comprising  39,538  acres  of  public  land. 
Grass  composition  is  expected  to  increase 
slightly  and  browse  is  expected  to  decrease. 
Increased  vegetation  ground  cover  would  help 
improve  watershed  conditions. 

It  is  proposed  to  install  5  miles  of  pipeline,  3 
storage  tanks,  and  10  troughs,  to  provide  addi- 
tional watering  areas  for  livestock.  The  water 
to  be  used  in  the  proposed  improvements  origi- 
nates from  springs  whose  water  does  not  leave 
the  planning  unit. 

The  proposal  to  spray  780  acres  in  Ruple  Cabin 
Allotment  with  2,4-D  would  increase  the  amount 
of  grass  in  the  vegetation  composition.  The 
increase  would  reduce  dense  stands  of  sagebrush 
and  make  forage  available  to  livestock. 


Current  annual  water  yield  from  public  land  in  the 
planning  unit  is  approximately  130,460  acre-feet. 
Because  the  total  vegetation  cover  is  expected  to 
change  minimally,  only  a  slight  decrease  in  water  yield 
would  occur  over  the  next  15  to  20  years  (Branson, 
1972).   All  four  allotments  would  be  affected. 


Current  consumptive  water  use  on  the  planning  unit  is 
about  23  acre-feet  annually.  This  amounts  to  0.02 
percent  of  the  available  water.  Because  the  water 
proposed  for  use  in  the  improvements  does  not  currently 
leave  the  planning  unit,  the  improvements  would  have  no 
impact  on  total  water  yield. 

The  vegetation  cover  on  780  acres  is  expected  to  de- 
crease slightly  and  water  yield  to  increase  for  1  to  3 
years.  The  exact  amount  of  increased  water  yield  is 
not  known.  Because  only  780  acres  are  involved,  the 
increase  is  expected  to  be  minimal. 


WATER  QUALITY 


Continued  improved  grazing  management  is  pro- 
posed on  Red  Creek  and  Ruple  Cabin  allotments, 
comprising  20,558  acres  of  public  land.  The 
composition  of  grass  is  expected  to  increase 
slightly  and  sediment  yield  to  decrease  slightly. 


Currently  three  streams  flow  through  these  two  allot- 
ments. The  sediment  carried  by  these  streams  would  be 
reduced.  The  exact  amount  is  not  known  (PSIAC,  1968; 
Branson,  1972).  This  reduction  would  occur  gradually 
within  15  to  20  years. 


Assessment 

The  alternative  would  not  alter  the  water  consumed  by  livestock  in  the 
planning  unit  and  new  water  developments  would  distribute  the  water  supply 
more  evenly. 

Chemical  constituents  of  the  surface  waters  are  not  likely  to  be  changed 
by  the  alternative.   Changes  in  erosion  would  not  be  great  enough  to  produce  a 
noticeable  change  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  water.   Most  coliform 
contamination  from  livestock  comes  from  use  in  or  directly  adjacent  to  the 
stream,  so  that  downstream  coliform  levels  would  increase  during  periods  of 
grazing,  followed  by  a  decline  when  livestock  are  removed. 

Conclusion 

No  significant  impacts  would  occur  to  the  water  resource. 
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Impact  on  Vegetation  and  Forage 

This  section  describes  the  anticipated  impacts  which  the  alternative 
action  would  have  on  vegetation  in  the  planning  unit  with  the  continuation  on 
present  management.   Impacts  on  vegetation  are  interrelated  with  animal  life, 
watershed,  visual  resources,  and  land  use  (livestock  grazing). 

Major  impacts  identified  in  this  section  include  a  change  in  plant  composi- 
tion from  shrubby  species  to  grass,  on  33,940  acres.   It  is  expected  that 
vegetation  ground  cover  would  not  reach  the  desired  level  (25  percent  or 
greater)  on  22  allotments  under  this  alternative. 

In  this  section,  types  and  subtypes,  composition  and  vegetation  ground 
cover,  key  species,  threatened  and  endangered  species,  forage  production, 
forage  condition,  and  trend  in  forage  condition  are  used  to  derive  the  expected 
effects  on  vegetation  production  and  conditions. 

The  presentation  is  made  in  three  parts:   1)  impact  analysis,  2)  assessment, 
3)  conclusions. 
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VEGETATION  ANALYSIS  SECTION 


Relationship  to  the  Alternative 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


TYPES  AND  SUBTYPES 
(including  Riparian  Vegetation  and  Condition) 


This  alternative  is  to  continue  present  manage- 
ment and  level  of  use  which  means  allotment-wide 
grazing  would  continue  on  34  allotments  (148,138 
acres)  and  no  grazing  on  one  allotment  (2,860 
acres).  Improved  grazing  management  would 
continue  on  four  allotments  (39,538  acres).  No 
activities  are  planned  which  would  affect  chan- 
ges in  vegetation  type  or  subtypes. 


The 

fol lowing 

vegetat 

ion 

typ< 

planning  unit: 

Type 

Aci 

res 

Sagebrush 

80 

,81b 

Pinyon- juni 

per 

80 

,795 

Conifer 

14 

,565 

Grass 

5 

,324 

Mountain  sh 

irub 

5 

,378 

Broadleaf  t 

rees 

1 

,908 

Greasewood 

999 

Riparian 

751 

Total 

190 

,536 

are  present  in  the 


Allotment-wide  grazing  on  the  Little  Hole  and 
Sears  Canyon-Marshall  Draw  allotments  allow  the 
existing  use  to  continue  on  the  riparian  vegeta- 
tion on  Davenport,  Jackson,  Crouse,  or  Sears 
Creek. 


Objectives  identified  for  riparian  vegetation  to 
maintain  the  good  condition  would  be  met. 

The  objective  to  improve  condition  from  fair  to 
good  on  23  acres  of  riparian  vegetation  would 
not  be  met. 


There  would  be  no  impact  to  types  or  subtypes. 

The  728  acres  of  riparian  vegetation  in  good  condition 
would  be  maintained  since  the  same  management  which  has 
continued  for  many  years  would  not  change. 

The  23  acres  of  fair  condition  riparian  vegetation 
along  those  small  streams  would  not  be  improved  to  good 
since  the  livestock  grazing  management  that  has  led  to 
the  fair  condition  of  the  riparian  vegetation  would 
continue  (Ames,  1977). 


COMPOSITION  AND  VEGETATION  GROUND  COVER 


No  livestock  grazing  (.2,860  acres)  (all  forage 
allocated  to  wildlife)  would  be  allowed  on  the 
Rye  Grass  Allotment.  Current  use  by  wildlife, 
and  their  forage  preference,  would  favor  the 
growth  of  grass  over  shrubs.  An  increase  of 
about  49  elk  AUMs  is  proposed. 


Continuation  of  allotment-wide  grazing  with  use 
not  to  exceed  60  percent  on  key  species  on  34 
allotments  (148,138  acres)  would  perpetuate  the 
current  use  on  desirable  forage  species  during 
the  critical  periods  for  growth  and  reproduction. 


Grass  would  continue  to  increase  and  shrubs  decrease  on 
2,860  acres  of  public  land  in  the  Rye  Grass  Allotment 
because  browse  seedlings  cannot  become  established  in 
the  grass  cover.  Though  elk  make  heavier  use  of  grass 
than  deer,  it  is  not  expected  that  an  increase  of  49 
elk  AUMs  use  during  winter  and  summer  would  stop  in- 
crease in  grasses  (Heady,  1975).  The  exact  percent 
composition  change  is  unknown  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
big  sagebrush  which  is  presently  40  percent  would 
become  less  than  20  percent  in  the  composition.  Vege- 
tation ground  cover  would  increase  but  still  remain 
between  25  to  35  percent. 

No  change  would  occur  in  vegetation  ground  cover  and 
composition  on  33  of  the  34  allotments  where  use  of 
desirable  forage  species  during  the  critical  periods 
for  growth  and  reproduction  would  continue.  On  the 
Bridgeport  Allotment,  however,  because  of  the  heavy 
stand  of  big  sagebrush  (55  percent)  and  low  grass 
composition  (16  percent),  it  is  expected  that  compo- 
sition of  desirable  grass  would  not  reach  60  percent. 
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COMPOSITION  AND  VEGETATION  GROUND  COVER  (continued) 


Continuation  of  improved  grazing  management  on 
four  allotments  (39,538)  would  provide  periodic 
rest  for  desirable  vegetation  during  the  growing 
season. 


Sagebrush  control  on  Hoy  Mountain,  Ruple  Cabin, 
and  Davis  Draw-Crouse  Reservoir,  and  Lambson  is 
proposed  on  1,650  acres.  Helicopter  spraying 
with  2,4-D  on  1,260  acres  of  Hoy  Mountain  and 
Ruple  Cabin  and  chaining  of  400  acres  on  Davis 
Draw  are   proposed. 


Desirable  levels  of  vegetation  ground  cover  and 
composition  are  currently  being  met  on  two 
allotments  (Mail  Draw,  Sears  Canyon-Marshall 
Draw)  (11,190  acres--6  percent  of  public  land  in 
the  planning  unit). 

The  following  listing  shows  which  allotments  in 
the  planning  unit  would  not  meet  vegetation 
ground  cover  and  composition  objectives  after 
the  alternative  is  implemented. 

Allotments  where  composition  of  desirable  plant 
species  would  not  reach  desirable  levels  (>60 
percent  composition)  under  this  alternative: 

Bridgeport 

Beaver  Dam 

Log  Cabin 

Mame's  Hole-Bear  Hollow 

Allotments  where  vegetation  ground  cover  would 
remain  at  less  than  desirable  levels  (<25  per- 
cent ground  cover)   under  this  alternative: 

Bridgeport 

Bealer  Basin-Diamond  Gulch-Diamond  Spring 

Cooper  Draw 


On  the  other  allotments  (Taylor  Flat-Watson)  an  in- 
crease in  vegetation  ground  cover  would  occur,  and 
slight  changes  in  composition  are  expected.  Laycock 
(1967)  found  that  continued  use  by  livestock  in  spring 
favored  sagebrush  and  decreased  grass  in  northeastern 
Idaho.  A  similar  response  would  be  expected  in  the 
Taylor  Flat-Watson  Allotment,  but  big  sagebrush  would 
be  expected  to  remain  between  20  and  30  percent  of  the 
composition. 

Periodic  rest  would  favor  growth  of  desirable  vegeta- 
tion on  the  four  allotments,  and  vegetation  ground 
cover  would  increase  to  or  remain  over  25  percent  on 
all  allotments  (Morris,  1934).  Rest  would  allow  desire- 
able  species  an  uninterrupted  critical  growth  and 
reproduction  period.  Composition  of  desirable  vege- 
tation would  reach  proposed  levels,  except  on  the  Hoy 
Mountain  Allotment,  where  composition  of  big  sagebrush, 
or  other  desirable  shrubs,  would  remain  less  than  20 
percent.  High  percent  of  grass  composition  and  low 
stock  rates  favor  continued  high  levels  of  grass  produc- 
tion which  precludes  establishment  of  browse  seedlings. 

The  application  rate  would  be  two  pounds  of  2,4-D  acid 
equivalent  per  acre.  Application  would  be  carefully 
supervised  to  assure  that  all  precautions  for  2,4-D  use 
were  being  observed.  Successful  spraying  which  kills 
most  of  the  big  sagebrush  would  create  a  situation  in 
which  other  desirable  and  key  forage  species  can  in- 
crease and  become  more  productive.  Where  sagebrush 
exists  in  dense  stands,  it  tends  to  tie  up  most  avail- 
able light,  water,  and  nutrients.  When  the  sagebrush 
is  removed  or  reduced,  it  frees  these  necessities  for 
plant  growth  and  allows  other  plants  to  establish, 
grow,  and  reproduce.  Plant  species  diversity  would 
increase  causing  a  change  in  vegetation  composition. 
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COMPOSITION  AND  VEGETATION  GROUND  COVER  (continued) 


Davis  Draw-Crouse  Reservoir-Lambson 

Gadson  Draw-Gerber  Spring 

Highway 

Natural  Lake 

Smokem-up 

Bates  Spring 

Blair  Basin 

East  Cow 

Gadson 

Hatch  Cove 

Hoy  Flat 

Jackson  Draw-Crouse  Canyon-Dry  Hollow 

Mame's  Hole-Bear  Hollow 

Offield  Mountain 

Pot  Creek 

School  Bus 

Serviceberry  Spring 

Cove 

West  Cow 

Should  the  alternative  be  implemented,  objec- 
tives for  vegetation  ground  cover  and  compo- 
sition would  be  met  on  8  allotments  (62,835 
acres--33  percent  of  public  land  in  the  planning 
unit). 


KEY  SPECIES 


This  alternative  is  to  continue  present  range 
management  and  level  of  allocation.  Allotment- 
wide  grazing  would  continue  on  34  allotments 
(148,178  acres).  Improved  grazing  management 
would  continue  on  four  allotments  (39,538  acres) 
and  no  grazing  would  continue  on  one  allotment 
(2,860  acres).  All  components  of  the  altern- 
ative would  affect  key  species. 


Eleven  key  species  from  three  families  (Poaceae, 
Asteraceae,  and  Rosaceae)  have  been  identified  for'the 
Three  Corners  Planning  Unit.  Seven  key  species  are 
grasses:  bluebunch  wheatgrass,  Columbia  needlegrass, 
crested  wheatgrass,  Indian  ricegrass,  Letterman  needle- 
grass,  needle-and-thread  grass,  and  western  wheatgrass. 
Four  key  species  are  shrubs:  antelope  bitterbrush,  big 
sagebrush,  black  sagebrush,  and  true  mountain  mahogany. 


Probable  response  of  key 
posed  grazing  management. 


No  Livestock  Grazing 

Continue  Allotment-Wide 
Grazing 
Spring 
Spring-fal  1 
Spri ng- Summer- Fa 1 1 

(begin  in  May  or  June) 
Spring-Summer  (begin 
in  June) 

Continue  Existing 
Improved  Management 
Rest  Rotation 


Deferred  Rotation 

Deferred  Rotation  and 
Rest  Rotation. 


species  to  existing  and  pro- 
Grass       Shrub 
Key  Species   Key  Species 


i ncrease 


decrease 

static  . 
.  .  .  d 
static 

.  .  .  d 
static 


increase 


i ncrease3 

t      e,g 
Increase  a 


decrease 


increase 
static  . 
static 


no  shrub  key 
species 


increase  ex- 
cept for  areas 
of  big  sage-  , 
brush  control 

static 

r,  .  .  c  ,f 
Static  ' 
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KEY  SPECIES  (continued) 

Heady,  1975,  found  in  California  on  deer  winter  range 
that  elimination  of  livestock  grazing  allowed  grass  to 
increase  and  browse  to  decrease. 

Laycock,  1967;  found  that  in  northeastern  Idaho,  fall 
grazing  can  reduce  sagebrush  and  favor  grass  species. 
A  similar  response  is  expected  on  these  allotments. 

r 

Ferguson  (1979)  has  found  that  is  is  not  likely  that 
bitterbrush  will  increase  with  less  than  18  months 
rest.  Also,  bitterbrush  seedings  cannot  compete  effec- 
tively with  grass  and  will  not  establish  successfully 
on  other  than  "scalped"  or  relatively  bare  areas. 
Sixty  percent  or  less  utilization  of  annual  growth  of 
bitter  brush  should  not  harm  the  plant  under  most 
conditions.  In  fact,  utilization  held  at  this  level 
promotes  hedging  and  protects  flowers  and  fruits  so 
that  more  seed  matures. 

The  present  management  has  been  in  effect  for  several 
years  and  composition  is  not  expected  to  change. 

p 

Ratliff  (1972)  has  found  that  rest  rotation  grazing  in 

northern  California  has  (1)  improved  vigor  of  the  key 
forage  species  (Idaho  fescus);  (2)  has  increased  basal 
cover  of  the  better  plants;  (3)  has  allowed  a  higher 
successional  stage  as  indicated  by  a  better  species 
composition;  (4)  increased  number  of  grass  seedlings; 

(5)  increased  litter  cover  and  less  soil  is  exposed; 

(6)  increased  herbage  yield;  (7)  has  reduced  soil 
compaction  and  improved  water  absorbtion. 

Studies  in  Wyoming  (Heady,  1975)  showed  that  sagebrush 
spraying  successfully  increased  native  grasses.  Simi- 
lar results  would  be  expected  by  spraying  1,260  acres 
on  the  Hoy  Mountain  and  Ruple  Cabin  Allotments. 

^Morris,  1974,  found  that  implementation  of  deferred 
rotation  grazing  allowed  grasses  to  increase. 

Improved  grazing  management  would  allow  periodic  rest 
from  grazing  and  would  improve  distribution  of  live- 
stock and  reduce  grazing  pressure,  thereby  improving 
conditions  for  key  species.  In  areas  where  big  sage- 
brush is  controlled,  key  species  and  other  desirable 
plants  would  establish  and  stabilize  within  5  years 
after  treatment.  Predicted  key  species  cover,  com- 
position, and  distribution  should  be  realized  in  15  to 
20  years. 

References  for  predicted  response  of  key  species: 
Stoddard  and  Smith,  1955;  Johnson,  1965;  Heady,  1975; 
Dillon  and  Wallenmeyer,  1966;  BLM,  1976;  Morris,  1934; 
Ratliff,  1972. 
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THREATENED  AND  ENDANGERED 


Threatened  and  endangered  (plant  species)  are 
provided  for  by  protective  measures  which  are  a 
required  standard  of  this  proposal.  Special 
surveys  would  be  conducted  prior  to  construction 
of  range  developments  and  vegetation  manipula- 
tion of  plans  would  be  altered  if  threatened  and 
endangered  plant  species  or  their  critical 
habitat  could  be  affected. 


Construction  disturbance  could  be  the  specific 
cause  of  any  impacts.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  allotments  with  corresponding  acres  of  poten- 
tial disturbance  from  proposed  range  developments: 


Al lotment 


Acres 


Dry  Creek-South  Pot  Creek- 

Wild  Mountain 

3.36 

Hoy  Mountain 

480.00 

Ruple  Cabin 

785.12 

Total 

1,268.48 

Vegetation  manipulation  by  spraying  of  1,260 
acres  with  2,4-D  is  proposed  on  Hoy  Mountain  and 
Ruple  Cabin  allotments. 


A  survey  of  potential  habitat  for  threatened  or 
endangered  species  (candidate,  proposed  or 
officially  listed)  would  be  conducted  prior  to 
taking  any  action  that  may  affect  these  species. 
Should  BLM  determine  that  an  officially  listed 
species  would  be  affected,  formal  consultation 
with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  would  be 
initiated. 


The  following  threatened  or  endangered  species  have 
been  identified  in  the  planning  unit.  Penstemon 
acaul is  (Scrophulariaceae) ,  a  candidate  threatened 
species,  and  Parthenium  1 igulatum  (Asteraceae)  and 
Oxytropis  obnapiformis  (Fabaceae),  proposed  endangered 
species  were  collected  near  the  mouth  of  Jessie  Ewing 
Canyon  in  the  Bridgeport  Allotment  in  1978.  Arabis 
demissa  variety  languida  (Brassicaceae) ,  a  candidate 
threatened  species,  was  collected  on  the  Antelope 
Flat-Goslin  Mountain-Clay  Basin  Allotment  in  1978. 
Cryptantha  stricta  (Boraginaceae) ,  a  candidate  threa- 
tened species,  is  believed  to  be  widespread  in  the 
Three  Corners  Planning  Unit.  However,  it  has  been 
recommended  by  the  BLM  Vernal  District  Botanist  that 
this  species  be  removed  from  the  candidate  threatened 
species  list.  No  available  record  verifies  the  occur- 
rence of  any  other  proposed,  candidate  or  officially 
listed  threatened  or  endangered  plant  species  within 
the  Three  Corners  Planning  Unit  (Neese,  1978  and  Eng- 
land, 1979). 

Though  surveys  would  be  conducted  to  identify  critical 
habitat  and  location  of  individual  threatened  and 
endangered  plants,  a  possibility  remains  that  inadvert- 
ant  loss  of  some  individual  plants  may  occur. 


Vegetation  management  by  any  of  the  available  methods 
would  probably  affect  endangered  or  threatened  plant 
species  if  they  are  in  the  area  being  treated.  Broad- 
cast treatments  are  more  likely  to  unintentionally 
damage  unknown  populations  of  such  plants  than  are 
selective  methods  of  treatment.  Herbicides  are  no 
exception.  The  sensitivities  of  all  plants  are  not 
known;  we  must,  however,  assume  a  2,4-D  program  would 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  them  (Waters,  1979). 

It  may  be  impossible  to  locate  all  individuals  in  a 
population.  Response  characteristics  of  these  threa- 
tened and  endangered  plant  species  cannot  be  identified 
at  this  time.  Because  of  surveys,  the  standard  design 
treatment  of  the  alternative,  and  formal  consultation 
with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  it  is  not  expected 
that  the  continued  existance  of  any  plant  species  would 
be  jeopardize  by  the  alternative. 


FORAGE  PRODUCTION 


This  alternative  is  to  continue  present  range 
management  and  level  of  allocation.  Allotment- 
wide  grazing  would  continue  on  34  allotments 
(148,138  acres)  and  improved  grazing  management 
would  continue  on  four  allotments  (39,538 
acres).  No  grazing  would  be  permitted  on  one 
allotment  (2,860  acres).  One  thousand  two 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  sagebrush  spraying  is 
proposed  on  two  allotments. 


Continuing  existing  grazing  management  would  maintain 
forage  production  because  management  which  has  been  in 
effect  for  many  years  and  which  has  led  to  the  present 
forage  production.  Spraying  of  sagebrush  would  kill 
sagebrush  releasing  moisture  and  soil  nutrients  for 
greater  production  of  desireable  forage  species  (Heady, 
1975).  This  would  result  in  a  67  AUM  increase  in 
production  on  Hoy  Mountain  Allotment  and  109  AUMs  on 
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FORAGE  PRODUCTION  (continued) 

Ruple  Cabin  Allotment  within  5  years  (Heady,  1975). 
The  spray  would  suppress  sagebrush  growth  and  release 
moisture  and  nutrients  for  greater  production  of  desire- 
able  forage  species  (Heady,  1975).  Continuation  of 
grazing  systems  on  the  Dry  Creek-South  Pot  Creek-Wild 
Mountain  Allotment  which  are  designed  to  allow  rest 
from  grazing  during  periods  critical  to  growth  on 
desirable  forage  plants,  would  result  in  an  increase  in 
production  of  191  AUMs  within  15  to  20  years  (10  per- 
cent increase  X  1,906  AUMs.  This  is  a  conservative 
estimate  in  as  much  as  predictions  are  as  high  as  34 
percent  (Morris,  1934).  The  increase  in  production 
results  because  desirable  forage  species  are  expected 
to  increase  in  size  and  density. 

The  following  shows  the  expected  forage  production  by 
allotment  within  20  years  after  implementing  the  alter- 
native. 


Expected 
Present   (20  years) 
Allotment AUMs AUMs 

Hoy  Mountain  781       848 

Dry  Creek-South  Pot  Creek- 
Wild  Mountain  2,359     2,550 

Ruple  Cabin  2,941      3,050' 

All  Other  Allotments  28,262     28,262 

Total  34,343     34,710 


The  objective  to  maintain  forage  production  on 
16  allotments  (20,273  acres),  and  the  objective 
to  increase  production  on  20  allotments  (146,648 
acres)  would  not  be  met.  Objectives  would  be 
met  on  three  allotments  for  continuing  improved 
management  (Hoy  Mountain,  Dry  Creek-South  Pot 
Creek-Wild  Mountain,  and  Ruple  Cabin). 

FORAGE  CONDITION 

This  alternative  is  to  continue  present  range     Continuing  existing  grazing  management  would  be  expect- 
management  and  level  of  allocation.   One  thou-     ed  to  maintain  forage  condition  on  36  allotments, 
sand  two  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  sagebrush     Spraying  of  sagebrush  would  improve  444  acres  of  fair 
spraying  is  proposed  on  two  allotments  which     forage  condition  range  to  good  on  Hoy  Mountain  Al lot- 
have   existing   improved   management   systems.     ment  within  5  years.   The  spray  would  suppress  sage- 
brush growth  and  release  moisture  and  nutrients  for 
greater  production  of  desirable  forage  species  (Heady, 
1975).   The  grazing  systems  that  were  implemented  on 
the  Ruple  Cabin  and  Dry  Creek-South  Pot  Creek-Wild 
Mountain  allotments  would  improve  forage  condition  from 
fair  to  good  on  6,877  acres  within  15  to  20  years 
(Morris,  1934;  Rati  iff,  1972). 

Since  the  8,415  acres  in  poor  forage  condition  in  the 
unit  are  in  the  pinyon- juniper  and  Douglas  fir  types, 
which  are  believed  to  be  in  ecological  climax,  the 
range  in  poor  forage  condition  would  not  be  expected  to 
improve  (Dwyer,  1975). 
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FORAGE  CONDITION  (continued) 


The  following  are  the  areas  of  fair  forage  condition 
range,  by  allotment  on  which  it  is  estimated  that 
forage  condition  could  be  improved  to  good: 


Acres  That 

Al lotment 

Would  be  Improved 

Hoy  Mountain 

444 

Dry  Creek-South  Pot  Creek-Wild 

Mountain 

4,710 

Ruple  Cabin 

2,167 

All  other  allotments 

0 

Total 


7,321 


The  objective  to  improve  forage  condition  from 
fair  to  good  on  25,022  acres  or  half  of  the 
currently  fair  condition  range,  exclusive  of 
those  acreages  in  the  Douglas  fir  and  pinyon- 
juniper  types  would  not  be  met. 


Present  and  expected  forage  condition  15  to  20  years 
after  implementation  of  the  proposal  (acres  total)  is: 


Condition 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 


TREND  IN  FORAGE  CONDITION 


Present 

55,836 

126,285 

8,415 


Expected 
63,157 
118,964 
8,415 


No  livestock  grazing  (all  forage  allocated  to 
wildlife)  would  be  allowed  on  the  Rye  Grass 
Allotment  (2,860  acres).  Current  use  by  wild- 
life, and  their  forage  preference,  would  favor 
the  growth  of  grass  over  shrubs. 


Continuation  of  allotment-wide  grazing  on  34 
allotments  (148,138  acres)  would  perpetuate  the 
current  use  of  key  forage  species  during  the 
critical  periods  for  growth  and  reproduction. 


Actual  trend  studies  have  been  initiated  on  5  of  the  39 
allotments  in  the  planning  unit.  These  studies  show 
the  following: 


Trend 


Al  lotments 

Improving 

Static 

Clay  Basin-Antelope 

Flat- 

Goslin  Mountain 

19,275 

9,027 

Hoy  Mountain 

2,039 

1,511 

Red  Creek 

4,889 

3,569 

Ruple  Cabin 

12,100 

0 

Taylor  Flat-Watson 

4,826 

7,471 

Total 

43,129 

21,578 

No  areas  are  declining. 

Though  composition  may  change  in  favor  of  grass  over 
shrubs,  the  change  would  not  be  greater  than  that 
allowed  in  the  objectives.  It  is  expected  that  trend 
would  remain  static  on  the  Rye  Grass  Allotment  (2,860 
acres). 

Trend  would  remain  static  on  32  (107,539  acres)  of  the 
34  allotments  where  livestock  grazing  would  continue 
allotment-wide.  It  is  expected  that  the  4,826  acres  in 
the  Taylor  Flat-Watson  Allotment  and  19,275  acres  on 
the  Clay  Basin-Antelope  Flat-Goslin  Mountain  Allotment 
would  continue  to  improve. 
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ALTERNATIVES 


VEGETATION  ANALYSIS  SECTION  (concluded) 

Existing  Environment, 
Relationship  to  the  Alternative Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 

TREND  IN  FORAGE  CONDITION  (continued) 

Continuation  of  improved  grazing  management  on  Periodic  rest  on  key  forage  species  would  favor  their 

four  allotments  (39,538  acres)  would  provide  growth  and  trend  would  continue  to  improve  on  14,137 

periodic  rest  for  key  forage  species  during  the  acres  of  the  following  two  allotments  where  trend 

growing  season.  studies  are  established. 

Al lotment  Acres 

Hoy  Mountain  2,039 

Ruple  Cabin  12,100 

Total  14,139 

Forage  condition  trend  on  4,889  acres  is  expected  to 
become  static  on  the  Red  Creek  Allotment  because  cattle 
have  been  introduced  in  the  spring  to  preserve  the 
existing  grass-shrub  composition. 

An  improving  trend  (on  9,419  acres)  is  expected  to 
occur  on  the  fair  condition  range,  on  Dry  Creek-South 
Pot  Creek-Wild  Mountain  Allotment. 

The  current  forage  condition  trend  is: 

Improving       Static      Peel ining 
38,240  (20%)   152,296  (80%)       0 

Should  this  alternative  be  implemented,  the  following 
trend  would  be  expected  for  the  next  15  to  20  years: 

Improving     Static        Dec! ining 
47,657  (25%)   142,879  (75%)       0 

Assessment 

Existing  management  systems  are  effective  on  21  percent  (39,538  acres)  of 
the  planning  unit.   These  systems  eliminate  spring  grazing  year  after  year  to 
allow  plants  enough  time  to  develop  fully.   Summer  rest  is  also  given  to 
plants  on  about  10  percent  (20,000  acres)  while  livestock  leave  the  planning 
unit  for  grazing  on  the  National  Forest. 

It  is  apparent,  from  forage  trend  studies  which  represent  varied  condi- 
tions on  the  planning  unit  that  range  conditions  have  not  been  declining  and, 
in  fact,  have  been  improving  on  about  40,000  acres  (66  percent  of  the  areas 
having  trend  data).   In  addition,  opinions  of  people  managing  the  area  are 
that  trends  in  other  areas  are  improving.   Vegetation  is  now  rated  as  good  on 
55,836  acres  (about  30  percent  of  the  area).  While  65  percent  of  the  range  is 
in  poor  and  fair  livestock  forage  condition,  the  only  livestock  grazing  which 
is  occurring  on  the  8,415  acres  in  poor  condition  is  that  designed  to  maintain 
the  sagebrush  stands  on  deer  winter  ranges.   Rainfall  is  usually  sufficient  on 
66  percent  of  the  area  to  allow  good  plant  growth.   The  average  vegetation 
density  is  above  25  percent  on  70  percent  of  the  area  and  desirable  and  inter- 
mediate plants  contribute  more  than  60  percent  of  the  composition  on  162  000 
acres  (83  percent  of  the  area). 

The  judgment  of  professionals  working  in  the  area  since  the  1967  live- 
stock adjudication  indicate  that  with  the  present  range  management,  vegetation 
conditions  have  been  improving  in  the  area.   However,  not  all  ranges  have 
responded  equally  and  many  areas  in  the  unit  currently  produce  more  forage 
than  is  needed  to  handle  the  permitted  livestock. 
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CONTINUATION  OF  PRESENT  MANAGEMENT 


Concl usion 

It  is  estimated  that  the  alterntive  to  continue  present  management  would 
continue  the  slow  upward  trends  in  both  range  and  forage  production.   Livestock 
forage  production  is  expected  to  continue  to  improve  at  about  the  same  rate  as 
it  has  since  the  adjudication  when  the  present  stocking  rate  was  determined. 
In  about  20  years  nearly  35,000  AUMs  of  forage  (367  AUMs  increase)  should  be 
obtained  as  vigor,  litter  density,  and  species  compositions  improve.   A  moderate 
improvement  in  vegetation  condition  is  predicted  as  factors  (vigor,  production, 
density)  cntributing  to  vegetation  condition  continuing  to  improve. 
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ALTERNATIVES 


Impact  to  Animal  Life 

This  alternative  would  provide  an  environment  for  animal  life  approx- 
imately equal  to  those  conditions  which  presently  exist.   Impacts  to  vegeta- 
tion and  forage,  as  they  relate  to  grazing  and  livestock  manipulation,  are  the 
principal  source  of  impacts  to  animal  life. 

Animal  life  population  changes  would  affect  recreation  activities  and 
economics. 

ANIMAL  LIFE  ANALYSIS  SECTION 


Relationship  to  the  Alternative 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


DEER 


It  is  proposed  to  continue  existing  livestock 
management  (allotment-wide  grazing--34  allot- 
ments, no  grazing  --1  allotment,  improved  manage- 
ment-^ allotments)  on  39  allotments.  Impacts 
occurring  would  be  caused  specifically  by  a 
change  from  browse  to  grass  on  four  allotments 
(Rye  Grass,  Hoy  Mountain,  Ruple  Cabin,  and  Dry 
Creek-South  Pot  Creek-Wild  Mountain). 


Also  proposed  is  to  initially  and  in  the  long- 
term  allocate  an  additional  2,229  AUMs ,  year- 
long to  deer. 


Ten  additional  watering  sites  are  proposed  on 
two  allotments. 


Mule  deer  spring  range  would  increase  in  quality  on 
four  allotments  33,940  acres  due  to  a  change  from 
browse  to  grass.  Betram,  et  al . ,  (1977)  found  a  strong 
preference  by  deer  for  both  forbs  and  grasses  during 
this  season.  The  quality  of  summer,  fall,  and  winter 
ranges  would  decrease  over  the  same  area  according  to 
Betram,  et  al.  (1977),  Knowles  (1975),  and  Pac  (1976). 
These  changes  would  occur  within  15  to  20  years. 
Quality  of  other  range  areas  are  not  expected  to 
change. 

Potential  forage  would  be  allocated  for  an  initial 
increase  of  1,081  deer  on  a  12  month  basis.  The  prob- 
ability of  realizing  this  increase  of  animals  is  depend- 
ant upon  management  policies  of  UDWR  and  can  probably 
not  be  reached  because  crucial  deer  winter  range  cannot 
support  the  increased  numbers  of  deer. 

Approximately  6,400  acres  of  deer  range  would  be  im- 
proved in  quality  due  to  the  development  of  10  addi- 
tional water  sites.  This  is  based  upon  Hasley's  (1956) 
findings  that  deer  need  one  water  site  per  square  mile 
for  optimum  habitat  conditions. 


ELK 


It  is  proposed  to  continue  existing  management 
(allotment-wide  grazing--34  allotments,  no  graz- 
ing--! allotment,  and  improved  grazing — 4  allot- 
ments) on  39  allotments.  Impacts  occurring 
would  be  caused  specifically  by  a  change  from 
browse  to  grass  on  four  allotments. 

Also  proposed  is  to  initially  and  in  the  long- 
term,  allocate  an  additional  3,458  AUMs,  year- 
long to  elk. 


Also  proposed  is  to  provide  ten  additional  water 
sites  on  two  allotments. 


Elk  summer  and  winter  ranges  would  improve  in  quality 
on  33,940  acres  due  to  a  change  from  browse  to  grass. 
Boyd,  (1970)  found  under  all  seasons,  a  strong  prefer- 
ence by  elk  for  grass  dominated  ranges.  These  changes 
would  occur  within  15  to  20  years. 


Potential  forage  would  be  allocated  for  an  increase  of 
542  elk  on  a  12-month  basis.   The  probability  of  realiz- 
ing this  increase  of  animals  is  dependent  upon  manage- 
ment policies  of  UDWR. 

Water  development  would  have  an  overall  benefit  to  elk 
and  their  habitat.  Leopold  (1933)  found  an  increase  in 
water  allows  for  better  distribution  of  elk  and  thus 
better  utilization  of  the  increased  forage  allocation. 


ANTELOPE 


It  is  proposed  to  continue  existing  management 
(allotment-wide  grazing  on  34  allotments,  no 
grazing  on  1  allotment,  and  improved  management 
on  4  allotments).  Three  of  these  allotments 
contain  antelope. 

An  additional  25  AUMs,  year-long  would  be  allo- 
cated to  antelope. 


Overall  habitat  qualities  are  not  expected  to  change. 


Potential  forage  would  be  allocated  for  an  increase  of 
20  antelope  on  a  12-month  basis.  The  probability  of 
realizing  this  increase  of  animals  is  dependant  upon 
management  policies  of  UDWR. 
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CONTINUATION  OF  PRESENT  MANAGEMENT 


ANIMAL  LIFE  ANALYSIS  SECTION  (continued) 


Relationship  to  the  Alternative 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


UPLAND  GAME 


Under  allotment-wide  grazing  on  34  allotments,  1 
allotment  would  change  from  browse  to  grass.  No 
change  is  expected  on  the  remaining  33  allot- 
ments under  this  proposal. 


Of  the  four  allotments  included  under  improved 
grazing  management,  the  composition  would  gener- 
ally change  from  browse  to  grass  with  adverse 
impacts  to  sage  grouse  and  cottontail  rabbits. 
The  spraying  of  1,260  acres  of  sagebrush  on 
Ruple  Cabin  and  Hoy  Mountain  would  impact  sage 
grouse  habitat.  Other  development  impacts  would 
have  no  effect  on  upland  game  species. 


Habitat  conditions  are  rated  fair  to  good  for  sage 
grouse,  fair  to  good  for  cottontail  rabbits,  and  fair 
for  mourning  doves  (UDWR,  1979).  Allotments  changing 
from  browse  to  grass  would  decrease  habitat  for  sage 
grouse  and  cottontail,  but  would  favor  mourning  dove. 

The  vegetation  change  by  re-spraying  would  improve 
mourning  dove  habitat  through  grass  seed  production 
(Sanderson,  1977).  Sage  grouse  could  benefit  if  20  to 
30  percent  of  the  sagebrush  canopy  is  left  (Wallsted, 
1975).  If  only  10  percent  of  the  canopy  is  left  after 
spraying,  the  habitat  would  deteriorate  (Wallsted, 
1975). 


THREATENED  OR  ENDANGERED  SPECIES 
(BALD  EAGLES) 


There  are  no  components  to  the  alternative  which 
relates  directly  to  the  bald  eagle. 


Four  allotments  (Bridgeport,  Taylor  Flat-Watson,  Red 
Creek,  and  Little  Hole)  support  12  to  18  wintering  bald 
eagles  (Wagner,  1977).  Impacts  resulting  from  allot- 
ment-wide grazing  and  improved  management  are  expected 
to  be  minimal  since  eagles  rely  heavily  on  fish  and 
waterfowl  as  a  source  of  food  (Spinar,  1976).  The  prey 
base  is  presently  stable  (UDWR,  1979)  and  not  expected 
to  change. 


FISH 


Fish  habitat  are  expected  to  remain  stable  on 
allotments  with  continued  allotment-wide  graz- 
ing. 


The  section  of  Green  River  associated  with  continued 
allotment-wide  grazing  would  continue  in  a  stable 
condition.  That  section  associated  with  improved 
grazing  management  in  Red  Creek  Allotment  is  presently 
rated  in  good  condition  and  this  habitat  would  continue 
to  improve.  Red  Creek  is  and  would  continue  to  be  the 
principal  cause  of  deteriorating  habitat  (USGS,  1971- 
1976). 

Continuing  allotment-wide  grazing  would  result  in 
little  or  no  change  in  the  fisheries  habitat. 


WATERFOWL 


Changes  are  not  proposed  in  this  alternative 
which  would  change  waterfowl  habitat. 


Waterfowl  habitat  condition  is  rated  poor  to  fair  on  10 
allotments  (7,621  acres).  No  change  would  result  from 
this  alternative. 


NON-GAME  MAMMALS 


Continuing  existing  improved  management  grazing 
systems  with  their  proposed  sagebrush  control 
projects  would  cause  a  vegetative  change  in 
favor  of  grasses. 


The  specific  impacts  to  the  43  species  of  non-game 
mammals  in  the  unit  are  not  identifiable.  Areas  of 
sagebrush  conversion  (1,260  acres)  would,  however,  have 
a  degree  of  both  adverse  and  beneficial  impacts  to 
primary  consumers  (herbivores)  and  secondary  consumers 
(carnivores). 


NON-GAME  BIRDS 


The  continuation  of  present  improved  management 
systems  along  with  sagebrush  control  projects 
would  cause  a  change  in  the  vegetative  compo- 
sition.  This  change  would  mainly  favor  grasses. 


Impacts  are  unquanti f iable  for  the  141  species  of 
non-game  birds  in  the  unit.  Vegetation  changes  would 
be  beneficial  to  some  birds  while  adversely  affect 
others. 
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ALTERNATIVES 


ANIMAL  LIFE  ANALYSIS  SECTION  (concluded) 

Existing  Environment, 
Relationship  to  the  Alternative Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 

REPTILES  AND  AMPHIBIANS 

Continuing   the   present   improved   management     No  quantifiable  impacts  can  be  determined  for  the  6 
systems  and  sagebrush  control  projects  would     species  of  amphibians  and  14  species  of  reptiles  which 
cause  vegetative  type  conversion  favoring  grass-     exist  on  the  planning  unit. 
es  which  would  in  turn  cause  changes  in  the 
primary  and  secondary  food  chain  users  which 
would  cause  a  change  in  the  prey  base. 

INVERTEBRATES 

Vegetation  changes  would  occur  resulting  from  No  data  is  available  on  species  occurance  habitat 
continued  intensive  grazing  management  and  requirements  of  invertebrates,  however,  Morris  (1967) 
continued  allotment-wide  grazing.  found  that  selected  insects  were  consistently  adversely 

affected  by  any  degree  of  grazing  pressure.  Morris 
also  found  a  direct  correlation  in  the  diversity  of 
insects  relating  to  the  diversity  of  vegetative  compo- 
sition. This  would  indicate  that  any  increased  grazing 
pressure  would  adversely  affect  invertebrates  and 
intensive  grazing  management  would  reduce  the  impact. 
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CONTINUATION  OF  PRESENT  MANAGEMENT 


Impact  to  Cultural  Resources 

This  section  deals  with  the  effect  of  this  alternative  on  cultural 
resources.  Ground-disturbing  actions  resulting  from  the  construction  and  use 
of  range  developments  could  adversely  affect  cultural  resources.   However,  any 
adverse  impact  to  significant  sites  would  be  mitigated  in  accordance  with  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966. 

CULTURAL  RESOURCES  ANALYSIS  SECTION 

Existing  Environment, 
Relationship  to  the  Alternative Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 

The  range  developments  involve  ground-disturbing  Three  sites  have  been  recorded  in  one  of  the  allotments 
actions  resulting  from  the  construction  and  use  scheduled  for  range  developments.  Limited  cultural 
of  water  pipelines,  water  troughs,  and  water  resource  work  has  been  done  in  the  remaining  two  al lot- 
storage  tanks.  ments  scheduled  for  range  developments,  but  additional 

sites  are  assumed  to  exist  in  the  area.  Ground  distur- 
bance associated  with  range  developments  could  damage 
or  destroy  cultural  resources,  but  mitigation  included 
in  the  proposal  would  prevent  adverse  impacts  to  signi- 
ficant sites.  Regardless  of  mitigation,  adverse  im- 
pacts may  occur  in  isolated  cases  on  8.48  acres. 
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ALTERNATIVES 


Impact  to  Visual  Resources 

Structures  and  disturbance  from  proposed  range  developments  and  vegetation 
manipulation  are  the  source  of  visual  resources  impact.   If  design  features, 
as  described  in  Chapter  1,  are  followed,  no  reduction  in  visual  quality  would 
be  expected. 

VISUAL  RESOURCES  ANALYSIS  SECTION 

Existing  Environment, 
Relationship  to  the  Alternative Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 

Fourteen  range  developments  and  1,260  acres  of     Visual  Resource  Management  (VRM)  Class  II,  III,  IV,  and 
vegetation  manipulation  are  proposed.  V  areas  have  been  identified  in  the  planning  unit.   The 

management  objective  for  each  VRM  class  allows  a  dif- 
ferent degree  of  visual  modification  in  the  landscape. 
Evidence  of  livestock  management  is  common  in  the  form 
of  fencelines,  water  developments  and  chained  areas. 

All  range  developments  and  vegetation  manipulations 
would  be  located  in  Class  III  and  V  areas.  Structures 
and  disturbance  from  proposed  range  developments  and 
vegetation  manipulations  would  cause  a  visual  modi- 
fication in  the  landscape,  but  all  visual  modification 
would  be  compatible  with  the  management  objective  for 
the  VRM  class  area  in  which  it  occurs. 
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CONTINUATION  OF  PRESENT  MANAGEMENT 


Impact  to  Recreation  Resources 

The  source  of  impact  on  recreation  would  include  structures  and  distur- 
bance from  proposed  range  developments  and  vegetation  manipulation.   These 
could  reduce  the  aesthetic  qualities  of  recreation  use  areas,  impede  recre- 
ational access,  and  alter  numbers  of  wildlife  available  for  hunting  and 
fishing.  The  analysis  assumes  that  with  present  wildlife  numbers,  the  plan- 
ning unit  provides  a  certain  amount  of  success,  satisfaction,  and  hunter- 
fisherman  days.  With  any  increase  or  decrease  in  wildlife  numbers,  the  plan- 
ning unit  would  provide  for  a  direct  increase  or  decrease  in  hunter  success, 
satisfaction  or  hunter-fisherman  days.   It  is  not  assumed,  however,  that 
numbers  of  hunters  and  fishermen  would  actually  increase  or  decrease. 

RECREATION  ANALYSIS  SECTION 


Relationship  to  the  Alternative 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


INVENTORIED  RECREATION  SITES 


Ten  range  developments  and  1,260  acres  of  vege- 
tation manipulation  are  proposed  in  allotments 
with  inventoried  recreation  sites. 


The  planning  unit  contains  31  inventoried  recreation 
sites  within  21  allotments.  Hoy  Mountain  and  Ruple 
Cabin  allotments  contain  three  inventoried  recreation 
sites  that  could  be  directly  impacted  by  range  develop- 
ments or  vegetative  manipulations.  The  recreational 
value  of  inventoried  sites  could  be  reduced  or  de- 
stroyed if  sites  are   directly  impacted. 


OFF-ROAD-VEHICLES  ACCESS 


No  fencing  is  proposed. 


No  change  in  available  access  would  occur. 


FISHING 


No  change  in  fisheries  habitat  would 


occur. 


No  change  in  fisherman  success,  satisfaction,  or  days 
would  occur. 


HUNTING 


This  alternative  would  allocate  2,229  additional 
AUMs  for  deer  initially,  and  2,229  over  the 
long-term,  providing  for  an  increase  in  1,080 
deer  initially  and  over  the  long-term  on  a 
year-long  basis. 

This  alternative  would  allocate  3,458  additional 
AUMs  for  elk  initially  and  over  the  long-term, 
providing  for  an  increase  in  542  elk  initially 
and  over  the  long-term  on  a  year-long  basis. 


This  alternative  would  allocate  25  additional 
AUMs  for  antelope,  resulting  in  a  possible 
increase  of  20  antelope  on  a  12-month  basis.  It 
would  decrease  sage  grouse  and  cottontail  and 
increase  mourning  dove  habitat. 


The  planning  unit  provides  opportunities  for  hunting 
deer.  With  the  present  hunter  success  ratio,  the 
potential  increase  in  deer  numbers  would  provide  an 
additional  4,127  deer  hunter  days  over  the  short-term 
and  long-term. 

The  planning  unit  provides  opportunities  for  hunting 
elk.  With  the  present  hunter  success  ratio,  the  potent- 
ial increase  in  elk  numbers  would  provide  for  an  addi- 
tional 2,577  elk  hunter  days  over  the  short-term,  and 
long-term. 

The  planning  unit  provides  opportunities  for  hunting 
angelope,  sage  grouse,  cottontail,  mourning  dove,  and 
waterfowl.  Little  affect  is  anticipated  on  hunter 
success,  satisfaction  and  days. 
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ALTERNATIVES 


Impact  to  Livestock  Grazing 

This  section  deals  with  the  anticipated  impacts  which  continuing  the 
present  grazing  management  and  levels  of  allocation  would  have  on  livestock 
grazing  in  the  planning  unit. 


LIVESTOCK  GRAZING  ANALYSIS  SECTION 


Relationship  to  the  Alternative 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


Continuing  the  present  allotment-wide  grazing  on 
34  allotments  and  no  grazing  on  one  allotment 
would  result  in  no  change  in  livestock  grazing. 
This  part  of  the  proposal  would  maintain  present 
1  i vestock  grazing. 

Continuing  existing  improved  grazing  management 
on  four  allotments,  including  1,260  acres  of 
spraying  and  other  developments,  would  result  in 
a  long-term  increase  of  367  AUMs  on  Hoy  Moun- 
tain, Ruple  Cabin,  and  Dry  Creek-South  Pot 
Creek-Wild  Mountain  allotments.  No  increase 
would  take  place  on  Red  Creek. 


Livestock  numbers  and  present  grazing  (3,846  cattle  and 
17,078  sheep  AUMs)  would  remain  the  same  on  34  allot- 
ments (150,998  acres). 


Additional  forage  allocated  to  livestock  would  result 
in  a  long-term  increase  of  67  cattle  on  Hoy  Mountain, 
Ruple  Cabin,  and  Dry  Creek-South  Pot  Creek-Wild  Moun- 
tain allotments:  31,080  acres  (BLM,  1976).  This 
increase  would  be  added  to  a  base  of  1,223  cattle  which 
are  presently  grazing  on  the  above  three  allotments. 
The  improved  grazing  management,  including  sagebrush 
spraying  and  water  developments,  would  lead  to  improved 
forage  conditions  (Pechanec,  1965  and  Stoddard,  Smith, 
and  Box,  1975)  which  would  in  turn  lead  to  increased 
weight  gains  on  calves.  Cook  (1966)  found  that  calves 
grazing  on  improved  ranges  would  gain  up  to  0.6  pounds 
per  day  more  than  calves  grazing  on  adjacent  unimproved 
ranges. 

Should  the  alternative  be  implemented,  objec- 
tives of  increasing  livestock  use  by  1,860  AUMs 
on  20  allotments  would  not  be  met.  There  would 
be  a  deficit  of  1  ,493  AUMs. 

Conclusion 

There  are  two  impacts  identified  in  the  analysis:   (1)  increased  alloca- 
tion of  forage  would  allow  cattle  numbers  to  increase  on  three  allotments  now 
under  improved  management  and  (2)  the  amount  of  red  meat  being  produced  on  the 
planning  unit  from  calves  would  increase  with  the  improvement  of  forage  con- 
dition resulting  from  the  continuation  of  improved  grazing  management  and  the 
proposed  range  improvement  projects. 
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Impact  to  Special  Designation  Areas 

Structures  and  disturbance  from  the  range  developments  and  vegetation 
manipulation  would  not  affect  Wilderness,  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers,  and  Out- 
standing Natural  Area  values  because  of  the  design  feature  in  Chapter  1. 

SPECIAL  DESIGNATION  AREAS  ANALYSIS  SECTION 

Existing  Environment, 
Relationship  to  the  Alternative Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 

WILDERNESS 

Sixteen  range  developments  and  1,260  acres  of     The  initial  step  in  BLM's  wilderness  review  process  has 
vegetation  manipulation  are  proposed.  been  completed  within  the  planning  unit  and  11  wilder- 

ness inventory  units  have  been  identified  within  all  or 
part  of  25  allotments.  Portions  of  the  three  allot- 
ments where  range  developments  and  vegetation  manipu- 
lation are  proposed  (Hoy  Mountain,  Dry  Creek-South  Pot 
Creek-Wild  Mountain,  Ruple  Cabin)  contain  wilderness 
inventory  units.  No  impact  would  occur  due  to  Chapter 
1  mitigation. 

WILD  AND  SCENIC  RIVER 

No  developments  are  proposed  within  the  river     This  alternative  would  not  affect  the  river's  suit- 
corridor,  ability  for  designation. 

OUTSTANDING  NATURAL  AREA 

No  developments  are  proposed  within  Crouse  Can-     This  alternative  would  not  affect  the  canyon's  suit- 
yon,  ability  for  designation. 
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Impacts  to  Land  Use  Plans 

Since  state  and  local  governments  also  have  jurisdiction  in  the  Three 
Corners  Planning  Unit,  changes  made  in  present  grazing  operations  and  practices 
are  of  concern  to  them.  The  analysis  in  this  section  deals  with  the  relation- 
ship between  existing  land  use  plans,  controls,  and  constraints  and  the  alterna- 
tive action.   No  conflicts  between  this  action  and  existing  plans  were  identified. 

LAND  USE  PLANS  ANALYSIS  SECTION 

Existing  Environment, 
Relationship  to  the  Alternative Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 

None  of  the  zoning  designations  applied  to  the     The  planning  unit  is  currently  covered  by  three  county 
area  conflict  with  livestock  grazing  or  range     zoning  ordinances, 
improvement  programs.   The  policies  of  the  Utah 
Division  of  State  Lands  are  consistant  with  the 
proposed  use  of  the  area's  resources. 
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Impact  to  Economic  Conditions 

The  livestock  industry,  including  the  planning  unit  operators  affected  by 
this  alternative  would  make  up  3.4  percent  of  the  total  personal  income  in 
Uintah  and  Daggett  counties.  The  income  generated  by  of  the  ranchers  oper- 
ating on  the  planning  unit  accounts  for  63  percent  of  the  total  livestock 
income  and  0.5  percent  of  the  total  personal  income  in  the  two  counties. 
Therefore,  the  influence  which  this  alternative  would  have  on  the  state  and 
regional  economics  is  considered  insignificant  and  is  not  pursued  further. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  ANALYSIS  SECTION 

Existing  Environment, 
Relationship  to  the  Alternative Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 

INCOME  TO  SMALL  OPERATOR 

Under  this  alternative,  the  livestock  operators  Twenty-four  livestock  operators  would  continue  to  use 
would  retain  the  same  allotments  and  190  AUMs  the  12  allotments  they  presently  have.  The  additional 
(27  cattle)  would  be  added  to  the  Ruple  Cabin  AUMs  would  calculate  to  4.5  AUMs  (one  cow)  for  the 
Allotment.  average  small  operator.   The  typical  small  ranch  net 

income  per  animal  unit  is  $14.20. 

The  estimated  existing  and  projected  budget  for  the 
average  rancher  with  970  AUMs  and  82  AUs  would  be: 

Existing 
Situation      Alternative 

Gross  Income  $8,885.00  $8,995.00 

Total  Costs  $7,735.00  $7,830.00 

Net  Income  $1,150.00  $1,165.00 

INCOME  TO  MEDIUM  OPERATOR 

Under  this  alternative,  the  livestock  operators  Fourteen  livestock  operators  would  continue  to  use  the 
would  retain  the  same  allotments  and  the  same  15  allotments  they  presently  use.  The  additional  AUMs 
amount  of  forage  as  shown  in  Chapter  2  for  the  would  calculate  to  16  AUMs  (four  cattle)  for  the  aver- 
existing  situation.  age  medium  operator.   Using  the  average  net  loss  of 

$30.87,  the  estimated  existing  and  the  projected  budget 
with  2,709  AUMs  and  228  AUs,  would  be: 

Existing 
Situation     Alternative 

Gross  Income  $39,006.00  $39,180.00 

Total  Costs  $45,920.00  $46,125.00 

Net  Loss  $  6,914.00  $  6,945.00 

INCOME  TO  LARGE  OPERATOR 

Under  this  alternative,  the  livestock  operators     Seven  livestock  operators  would  continue  to  use  the  12 
would  retain  the  same  allotments  and  36  AUMs  (7     allotments  they  presently  use.   The  additional  use  of 
cattle)  would  be  added  to  the  use  of  Dry  Creek-     one  cow  per  operator  for  the  average  large  operator, 
South  Pot  Creek-Wild  Mountain  Allotment  by  one     computed  at  the  rate  of  $97.20)  is  shown  below, 
large  operator. 

The  estimated  existing  and  projected  budget  for  the 
average  large  rancher,  with  8,462  AUMs  and  706  AUs, 
would  be: 

Existi  ng 
Situation     Alternative 

Gross  Income  $120,060.00   $120,230.00 

Total  Costs  $  63,016.00   $  63,105.00 

Net  Income  $  57,044.00   $  57,141.00 
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Conclusions 

The  present  and  expected  net  income  for  ranch  operators  are  shown  for 
each  of  the  three  ranch  sizes. 

Existing  Situation  Alternative 

Small  Operator      $  1,150.00  $  1,165.00 

Medium  Operator     $-6,914.00  $-6,945.00 

Large  Operator      $57,044.00  $57,141.00 

The  total  net  income  of  the  livestock  operators  would  be  $102,153.00. 
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RECREATIONAL  INCOME  ANALYSIS  SECTION 

Existing  Environment, 
Relationship  to  the  Alternative Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 

This  alternative  would  allocate  2,229  additional  It  is  estimated  that  14,213  hunter  days  on  the  planning 
AUMs  for  deer.  Potential  increase  in  deer  unit  presently  produce  $709,797.00  of  gross  income, 
numbers  would  provide  an  additional  4,127  deer  This  translates  to  approximately  $473,178.00  of  net 
hunter  days.  income  in  the  Daggett  and  Uintah  County  Area.   Based  on 

the  present  estimated  value  of  hunter  days  of  $49.94, 
the  additional  hunter  days  would  provide  $334,798.00  of 
additional  gross  income  to  the  area. 

The  alternative  would  also  allocate  3,458  addi-     This   would   provide   an  additional   net   income  of 
tional  AUMs  for  elk.   Potential  increase  in  elk     $223,199.00  for  the  two  county  area, 
numbers  would  provide  an  additional  2,577  elk 
hunter  days. 


Conclusion 

The  predicted  net  income  for  recreation  hunting  would  be  increased  from 
$473,178.00  per  year  to  $1,031,175.00  (120  percent  increase  annually  in  the 
two  county  area. 
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SOCIAL  ATTITUDES  ANALYSIS  SECTION 

Existing  Environment, 
Relationship  to  the  Alternative Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 

The  alternative  would  provide  the  same  amount  of     The  ranchers  would  continue  to  believe  that  federal 
forage.  government  employees  do  not  adequately  understand 

grazing,  wildlife,  soil,  and  water  problems  in  the 
planning  unit.  The  local  people  would  have  stronger 
feelings  that  decisions  are  being  thrust  upon  them 
which  do  not  reflect  their  best  interests.  The  imple- 
mentation and  enforcement  of  other  management  tools 
could  meet  with  opposition  from  local  operators. 
However,  any  proposal  to  improve  livestock  forage 
(i.e.,  chaining  or  burning)  would  be  strongly  supported 
by  permittees. 

The  high  value  which  is  placed  on  the  ranching  way  of 
life  would  continue,  even  though  very  few  people  are 
involved  in  or  remain  in  this  profession. 

Increased  forage  allocation  to  big  game  would     The  ranchers  would  find  the  trespass  and  access  demands 
allow  big  game  numbers  to  increase.  to  use  pulic  lands  increasing  as  wildlife  numbers 

increase.   Conflicts  with  off-road  vehicle  users  would 

also  increase. 

Conclusions 

Most  of  the  existing  attitudes  would  continue,  as  little  would  be  done  by 
the  alternative  action  to  influence  people. 
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D.   CONTINUE  EXISTING  MANAGEMENT  WITH  50  PERCENT  REDUCTION  IN  THE  PROPOSED 
LEVEL  OF  LIVESTOCK  GRAZING  ALLOCATION 

1 .   Description  of  the  Alternative 

a.  Purpose  and  Objectives 

The  purpose  of  including  this  alternative  is  to  evaluate  the  impacts  of 
substantially  reducing  livestock  use.   More  than  sufficient  vegetation  would 
be  provided  to  enhance  wildlife  habitat,  visual  resources,  recreation  and 
watershed  protection. 

b.  Forage  Allocation 

A  50  percent  reduction  in  the  initial  level  of  allocation  for  the  proposed 
action  would  be  made  on  each  allotment.   The  allocation  of  forage  to  livestock 
would  be  9,731  AUMs.   The  number  of  AUMs  that  would  be  allocated  to  big  game 
and  the  number  of  AUMs  remaining  for  watershed  protection  and  enhancement  of 
visual  resources  and  recreation  are  summarized  on  Table  8-11  and  listed  by 
allotment  on  Appendix  VI 1 1-6 . 

c.  Components  of  the  Alternative  Action 

Under  this  alternative,  existing  management  would  be  continued  on  all 
allotments  (see  Table  8-11  and  Appendix  VI 1 1-6) .   No  allotments  would  be 
combined  but  allotments  are  grouped  under  this  alternative  for  comparability 
of  data.   No  further  developments  or  vegetation  manipulation  would  be  done  for 
management  of  livestock.   Riparian  habitat  would  be  fenced  along  3.5  miles  of 
shoreline.   Any  increases  in  forage  production  which  may  result  from  light 
grazing  pressure  would  be  allocated  to  enhancement  of  other  resources. 

d.  Monitoring  and  Study  Programs 

The  alternative  action  would  include  a  monitoring  and  study  program  to 
measure  the  effects  as  plant  composition  and  ground  cover  of  a  50  percent 
reduction  in  the  proposed  level  of  livestock  use.   Evaluations  would  be  made 
at  the  conclusion  of  each  grazing  season.   Four  primary  studies  are   basic  to 
this  evaluation:   actual  grazing  use,  vegetation  utilization,  range  condition 
and  trend,  and  climate  (BLM  Manual  Section  4413.3).   In  addition,  collection 
of  data  on  wildlife  habitat,  riparian  vegetation  and  aquatic  habitat  utili- 
zation and  trends,  and  watershed  condition  would  be  done  when  pertinent  to  the 
resource  values  of  the  allotment. 

If  evaluation  procedures  determine  that  the  vegetation  resource  is  not 
being  protected,  modification  to  the  alternative  action  would  occur.   Such 
modifications  could  include  changes  in  the  grazing  system,  livestock  numbers, 
season  of  use,  additional  range  developments,  or  any  feasible  combination  of 
adjustments.   Modifications  would  require  preparation  of  an  environmental 
assessment  record  or,  dependent  on  significance,  a  supplement  to  this  environ- 
mental statement. 

e.  Standard  Design,  Construction,  and  Operation  Features 

The  standard  design,  construction,  and  operation  features  described  in 
Chapter  1  would  be  applied  to  the  3.5  miles  of  fence  that  would  be  installed 
to  protect  riparian  vegetation. 
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TABLE  8-11 

a 


Summary  of  Existing  Forage  Use  and  Alternate  Forage  Allocation 
For  Livestock  Grazing  at  50  Percent  of  the  Proposed  Level  of  Livestock  Allocation 


Existing 

Livestock  and 

Big  Game 

Grazing  S 

i tuation 

Alternative 

Forage 

Alternative  Action 

Forage 

Production 

AUMs 

Present  Livestock  1 

Jse 

Est.  Current 
Wildlife  Use 
(AUMs) 

Allocation  (AUMs) 

Component  and 
Subcomponent 

Kind 

s    No. 

AUMs 
Pref.c 

AUMs 
Actual 

Livestock     Big  Game 

Watershed 
and  Other  Uses 

No  Livestock  Grazing 
(1  allotment) 

508 

0 

0 

0 

0 

436 

0         508 

0 

Continue  Allotment- 
wide  Grazing  (17 
al lotments) 

26,270 

Shp. 
Cat. 

17,078 
3,845 

11,454 

9,523 

8,925 

7,061      13,816 

5,393 

Spring 

(2  allotments) 

2,935 

Cat. 

84 

139 

688 

1,411 

570       1,796 

569 

Spring  and  Fall 
(9  allotments) 

6,232 

Shp. 

14,388 

2,731 

1,633 

949 

1,756       3,501 

975 

Spring,  Summer, 
Fall  (21  allotments 

16,657 
) 

Shp. 
Cat. 

2,690 
3,326 

8,310 

6,928 

6,398 

4,598      8,347 

3,712 

Spring,  Summer 

(2  allotments)        446      Cat.      435    274       274      167  137        172  137 

Continue  Existing 

Improved  Management 

(4  allotments)        7,565      Cat.    1,223  4,447     4,429     1,697         2,670       2,446  2,449 

Rest-Rotation 

(2  allotments)      2,265      Cat.      175    552"     1,201      731  612       1,041  612 


7,565 

Cat. 

1,223 

4,447 

4,429 

1,697 

2,670 

2,446 

2,265 

Cat. 

175 

552d 

1,201 

731 

612 

1,041 

2,359 

Cat. 

398 

1,446 

1,021 

646 

790 

913 

Deferred  Rotation 

(1  allotment)       2,359      Cat.      398  1,446      1,021      646  790         913  656 

Deferred  Rotation 
and  Rest  Rotation 
(1  allotment)       2,941      Cat.      650  2,449     2,207      320  1,268         492  1,181 


Cat. 

650  2,449 

2,207 

320 

1  ,268 

492 

Shp. 
Cat. 

17,078      c 
5,069   ' 

13,952 

11,058 

9,731 

16,770 

TOTAL  34,343  k'nka    15,901"    13,952    11,058  9,731       16,770  7,842 

Appendix  VIII-1  contains  the  details  of  the  existing  forage  use  and  proposed  forage  allocation;  it  also  contains  additional  explanatory 
footnotes. 

No.  =  Number  of  animals,  Cat.  =  cattle,  Shp.  =  sheep,  Pref  =  Preference,  Actual  =  5  year  average  use. 

Does  not  include  non-renewable  allocation  of  1,672  AUMs. 
dRepresents  50  percent  of  the  initial  level  of  livestock  use  proposed  in  Chapter  1. 
eRepresents  the  difference  between  forage  production  and  total  AUMs  allocated  to  big  game  and  livestock. 
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f .   Development  and  Maintenance  Costs 

This  alternative  would  incur  costs  associated  with  implementation  and 
management  of  a  reduction  program.  The  livestock  operator  would  also  have 
costs  associated  with  maintenance  of  existing  range  developments,  such  as 
fences,  spring  developments,  and  water  pipelines.   The  costs  would  primarily 
be  encountered  in  the  following  areas: 

1.  Administrative  costs  of  implementing  the  alternative. 

2.  Design  and  construction  of  required  fencing. 

3.  Maintenance  of  existing  range  developments. 

4.  Livestock  use  supervision,  monitoring,  and  evaluation  of  the 
alternative  once  implemented. 

Construction  of  required  fencing  would  cost  an  estimated  $11,200  (based 
on  $3,200  per  mile  of  fence).   Annual  maintenance  of  existing  range  develop- 
ments would  cost  an  estimated  $10,000  for  BLM  and  $15,000  for  the  livestock 
operators. 

i 

g    Implementation 

\ 

It  is  anticipated  that  implementation  of  this  alternative  could  be  accom- 
plished within  one  year  following  filing  of  the  final  environmental  statement. 
Reductions  would  be  made  on  all  allotments  concurrently.   Construction  of 
fences  would  be  complete  within  one  year. 

h.   Administration 

Administration  and  management  of  the  alternative  action  would  be  accom- 
plished through  standard  BLM  operating  procedures.   Each  range  user  would  be 
issued  term  permits  through  the  BLM  Vernal  District  Office.   These  would 
specify  allotment,  season,  numbers,  and  kind  of  livestock. 

Livestock  grazing  use  would  be  supervised  throughout  the  year.   Marking 
of  livestock  (preferred  methods  would  be  ear  tagging  or  paint  marking)  to 
monitor  movement  of  livestock  and  ensure  proper  use  of  forage  would  be  required. 
Changes  in  use  requested  by  the  livestock  operator,  which  are  outside  the 
limits  of  the  alternative  action,  but  are  consistent  with  management  objectives, 
must  be  requested  in  writing  and  approved  in  advance  of  the  grazing  period. 
Grazing  use  outside  the  limits  of  the  alternative  action  and  without  prior 
authorization  would  be  considered  trepass.   If  trespass  should  occur,  action 
would  be  taken  by  BLM  to  assure  that  it  is  eliminated  and  that  payment  is  made 
for  damages. 

The  BLM  would  also  make  necessary  adjustments  in  the  range  management 
program  during  drought  or  other  emergencies.   In  no  case,  would  forage  utiliz- 
ation by  livestock  be  allowed  to  exceed  an  average  of  60  percent  of  key  species. 
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2.   The  Environmental  Impacts  of  the  Alternative 

Introduction 

In  order  to  conduct  an  analysis,  and  to  make  future  impact  projections, 
certain  assumptions  and  analysis  guidelines  were  used: 

1.  The  alternative  would  be  fully  implemented  and  monitoring 
studies  would  be  carried  out  as  indicated. 

2.  Preventative  measures  listed  in  Chapter  1  would  be  carried  out 
as  construction  stipulations. 

3.  Proposal  assumptions  and  projections  in  Chapter  1  would  be 
applicable  to  this  alternative. 

4.  The  alternative  would  provide  for  control  of  intermixed  state 
lands  only  to  the  extent  provided  in  existing  and/or  future 
agreements  between  the  state,  the  livestock  operators,  and  BLM; 
however,  impacts  to  state  lands  would  not  be  treated  separately 
in  the  analysis. 

5.  The  proposal  would  not  involve  BLM  control  over  private  lands 
which  are  intermixed  within  the  livestock  allotments.   Due  to 
lack  of  specific  data  for  these  private  lands,  a  detailed 
analysis  would  be  impossible. 

Climate,  air  quality,  topography,  and  geology  are  not  discussed  because 
no  major  impacts  would  occur  to  these  resources.  Other  resource  components 
are  introduced  and  analysis  procedures  and  assumptions  given  for  each  resource 
component. 
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Impact  to  Soils 

The  alternative  was  analyzed  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  it  would 
affect  the  soil  resource.   Included  are  sediment  yield,  erosion  condition,  and 
soil  salinity.   Seeding  suitability  is  not  discussed  as  no  developments  would 
be  installed. 

Anticipated  changes  in  vegetation  ground  cover,  composition,  and  intensity 
of  use  are  factors  influencing  impacts  to  soils.  The  soil  resource  itself  is 
basic  to  vegetation  productivity,  water  yield  and  quality,  and  wildlife  carry- 
ing capacity. 

SOILS  ANALYSIS  SECTION 

Existing  Environment, 
Relationship  to  the  Alternative Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 

SEDIMENT  YIELD 

A  45  percent  reduction  in  livestock  grazing  is  Sediment  yield  currently  ranges  between  0.1  and  0.5 
proposed  on  38  allotments  that  comprise  187,676  acre-feet  per  square  mile  per  year.  Ground  cover  of 
acres  of  public  land.  Vegetation  ground  cover  vegetation  would  increase.  Sediment  yield  could  de- 
is  expected  to  increase  to  at  least  25  percent  crease  by  as  much  as  8.8  acre-feet  annually  from  0.20 
on  all  allotments  except  Bridgeport  where  cover  to  0.17  acre-feet  per  square  mile  (PSIAC,  1968;  Bran- 
would  increase,  but  by  less  than  25  percent.  son,  1972).  All  allotments  would  be  affected  and  the 
This  would  improve  watershed  conditions.  changes  would  occur  over  the  next  15  to  20  years. 

EROSION  CONDITION 

Vegetation  ground  cover  objectives  would  be  met  Although  current  erosion  condition  is  slight,  the 
on  all  allotments  but  Bridgeport  as  additional  erosion  condition  would  improve  as  more  ground  cover 
forage  is  left  standing  each  year.  accumulates  on  soil. 

SOIL  SALINITY 

A  45  percent  reduction  in  livestock  grazing  is  Soils  on  15,520  acres  within  this  allotment  are  slight- 
proposed  on  Clay  Basin-Antelope  Flat-Goslin  ly  saline.  The  expected  increase  of  grass  composition 
Mountain  Allotment.  The  proposal  would  increase  and  the  increase  in  vegetation  cover  would  decrease 
grass  and  decrease  brush  composition  and  the  salt  laden  sediment  yield  within  20  years.  The  exact 
vegetation  cover  would  increase.  This  would  amount  is  not  known, 
improve  watershed  conditions. 


Assessment 

A  45  percent  reduction  in  livestock  grazing  on  187,676  acres  would  result 
in  a  decrease  of  about  9  acre-feet  of  sediment  annually,  in  the  next  15  to  20 
years.   Soils  on  15,520  acres  are  slightly  saline,  thus  under  this  proposal 
the  expected  increase  in  vegetation  cover  could  decrease  the  saline  sediment 
yield  within  20  years. 

Because  the  planning  unit  currently  has  few  erosion  and  other  soil  prob- 
lems, and  because  the  alternative  action  involves  reduction  in  livestock  use, 
it  is  expected  that  the  impacts  to  the  soil  resource  would  be  minor. 

Conclusion 

No  measureable  impacts  would  occur. 
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ALTERNATIVES 


Impact  to  Water  Resources 

The  water  resources  analysis  of  the  impacts  caused  by  the  alternative 
focuses  on  (1)  water  quantity  and  (2)  water  quality. 


WATER  RESOURCES  ANALYSIS  SECTION 


Relationship  to  the  Alternative 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


WATER  QUANTITY 


A  45  percent  reduction  in  livestock  grazing  is 
proposed  on  38  allotments  that  comprise  187,676 
acres  of  public  land.  Vegetation  ground  cover 
is  expected  to  increase  and  sediment  yield  to 
decrease.  This  would  improve  watershed  condi- 
tions. 


Current  annual  water  yield  from  public  land  in  the 
planning  unit  is  approximately  130,460  acre-feet. 
Because  the  total  vegetation  cover  is  expected  to 
increase,  water  yield  would  decrease  over  the  next  15 
to  20  years  (Branson,  1972).  The  exact  amount  is  not 
known  but  it  is  expected  to  be  slight.  The  38  allot- 
ments would  be  affected. 


WATER  QUALITY 


A  45  percent  reduction  of  livestock  grazing  is 
proposed  on  38  allotments  that  comprise  187,676 
acres  of  public  land.  Vegetation  ground  cover 
is  expected  to  increase  and  sediment  yield  to 
decrease.  This  would  improve  watershed  condi- 
tions. 

Construction  of  3.5  miles  of  fence,  to  protect 
riparian  areas,  is  proposed  in  Little  Hole  and 
Sears  Canyon-Marshall  Draw  allotments  along 
Davenport,  Jackson,  Crouse,  and  Sears  Creeks. 
Riparian  vegetation  would  improve  from  fair  to 
good.  Watershed  conditions  would  be  maintained 
or  improved. 


The  sediment  load  of  these  streams  would  be  reduced 
gradually  over  a  period  of  15  to  20  years.  The  exact 
amount  of  reduction  is  not  known. 


Because  riparian  vegetation  condition  is  expected  to 
improve  along  3.5  miles  of  stream,  the  levels  of  ortho- 
phosphate  would  increase  as  a  result  of  increased 
amounts  of  decaying  vegetation  (EPA,  1976).  The  exact 
amount  of  this  increase  is  not  known,  but  levels  are 
currently  high  and,  at  times,  exceed  state  standards. 
This  change  would  take  place  gradually  over  15  to  20 
years. 


Assessment 

Chemical  constituents  of  the  surface  waters  are   not  likely  to  be  changed 
by  the  alternative  since  the  chemical  composition  is  dependant  to  a  large 
extent  on  source  of  water  and  the  geological  substrata.   Changes  in  erosion 
would  not  be  great  enough  to  produce  a  noticeable  change  in  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  water.  Most  coliform  contamination  from  livestock  comes 
from  use  in  or  directly  adjacent  to  the  stream,  so  that  downstream  coliform 
levels  would  increase  during  periods  of  grazing,  followed  by  a  decline  when 
livestock  are  removed. 

Conclusion 

No  measureable  impacts  would  occur. 
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50  PERCENT  REDUCTION 


Impact  on  Vegetation 

This  section  analyzes  the  anticipated  impacts  which  the  alternative  would 
have  on  vegetation  in  the  planning  unit.   Impacts  on  vegetation  are  inter- 
related with  animal  life,  watershed,  visual  resources,  and  livestock  grazing. 

Grass  is  expected  to  increase  and  big  sagebrush  decrease  on  about  116,238 
acres  of  the  planning  unit.  On  those  allotments  where  no  livestock  grazing 
would  be  allowed  or  improved  management  would  continue.   It  is  anticipated 
that  a  change  from  sagebrush  to  grass  would  occur  within  15  to  20  years. 
Where  existing  allotment-wide  grazing  would  continue,  changes  in  composition 
are  not  expected.  Where  spring  cattle  grazing  has  been  introduced,  browse  is 
expected  to  increase. 

In  this  section,  types  and  subtypes,  composition  and  vegetation  ground 
cover,  key  species,  threatened  and  endangered  species,  forage  production, 
forage  condition,  and  trend  in  forage  condition  are  used  to  derive  the 
expected  effects  on  vegetation  production  and  conditions. 

The  presentation  is  made  in  three  parts:   1)  proposed  action,  its  impacts 
and  areas  affected,  2)  assessment,  3)  conclusions. 
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ALTERNATIVES 


VEGETATION  ANALYSIS  SECTION 


Relationship  to  the  Alternative 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


TYPES  AND  SUBTYPES 
(including  Riparian  Vegetation  and  Condition) 


No  activities  are  planned  which  would  alter  or 
affect  type  or  subtypes  in  this  alternative. 


The  following  vegetation  types  are  present  in  the 
planning  unit: 


Type 

Acres 

Sagebrush 

80,816 

Pinyon-juniper 

80,795 

Conifer 

14,565 

Grass 

5,324 

Mountain  shrub 

5,378 

Broadleaf  trees 

1,908 

Greasewood 

999 

Riparian 

751 

Total 

190,536 

The  23  acres  of  riparian  vegetation  in  fair 
condition  would  be  fenced  to  exclude  livestock. 


Objectives  identified  for  riparian  vegetation  to 
maintain  the  good  condition  and  improve  the  fair 
to  good  would  be  met. 


There  would  be  no  changes  in  types  or  subtypes. 

The  23  acres  of  fair  condition  riparian  vegetation 
would  be  improved  to  good  since  it  would  be  fenced  to 
exclude  livestock.  Winegar  (1977)  found  in  eastern 
Oregon  that  the  condition  of  riparian  vegetation  im- 
proved when  livestock  grazing  was  excluded  because  the 
size  and  density  of  individual  plants  increased. 


COMPOSITION  AND  VEGETATION  GROUND  COVER 


No  livestock  grazing  (all  forage  allocated  to 
wildlife)  would  be  allowed  on  the  Rye  Grass 
Allotment  (2,860).  Current  use  by  wildlife,  and 
their  forage  preference,  would  favor  the  growth 
of  grass  over  shrubs.  An  increase  of  about  49 
elk  AUMs  is  proposed. 


Continuation  of  allotment-wide  grazing  with  a 
reduction  of  39  percent  of  livestock  grazing 
allocation  on  34  allotments  (148,138  acres) 
would  significantly  reduce  the  current  use  on 
desirable  forage  species  during  their  critical 
periods  for  growth  and  reproduction. 


Grass  would  continue  to  increase  and  shrubs  decrease  on 
2,860  acres  of  public  land  in  the  Rye  Grass  Allotment. 
This  is  in  line  with  results  on  other  wildlife  (deer) 
ranges  where  livestock  grazing  has  been  eliminated 
(Heady,  1975).  Though  elk  make  heavier  use  of  grass 
than  deer,  it  is  not  expected  that  an  increase  of  49 
elk  AUMs  use  during  winter  and  summer  would  stop  in- 
creases in  grasses.  The  exact  percent  composition 
change  is  unknown  but  it  is  not  likely  that  big  sage- 
brush (now  40  percent)  would  become  less  than  20  per- 
cent in  the  composition.  Vegetation  ground  cover  would 
increase  but  still  remain  between  25  to  35  percent. 

It  is  expected  that  vegetation  ground  cover  would 
increase  to,  or  be  maintained  at,  at  least  25  percent 
on  33  of  the  34  allotments  where  use  of  desirable 
forage  species  during  the  critical  periods  for  growth 
and  reproduction  would  be  reduced.  Composition  of 
desirable  vegetation  would  be  met,  except  on  the  Clay 
Basin-Antelope  Flat-Goslin  Mountain,  Gadson,  Offield 
Mountain,  Hoy  Mountain,  and  Red  Creek  allotments  where 
big  sagebrush  would  be  reduced  or  remain  below  20 
percent  of  the  composition  due  to  heavy  big  game  use 
and  reduced  use  on  grass. 

Because  of  the  heavy  stand  of  big  sagebrush  and  low 
grass  composition,  it  is  expected  that  composition 
would  not  change  in  the  Bridgeport  Allotment. 
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50  PERCENT  REDUCTION 


VEGETATION  ANALYSIS  SECTION  (continued) 


Relationship  to  the  Alternative 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


COMPOSITION  AND  VEGETATION  GROUND  COVER  (continued) 


Continuation  of  improved  grazing  management,  and 
reduction  of  40  percent  of  the  allocated  live- 
stock use,  on  four  allotments  (39,538  acres) 
would  provide  periodic  rest  for  desirable  vegeta- 
tion during  the  growing  season. 


Desirable  levels  of  vegetation  ground  cover  and 
composition  are  currently  being  met  on  two 
allotments  (Mail  Draw,  Sears  Canyon-Marshall 
Draw)  (11,190  acres--6  percent  of  public  land  in 
the  planning  unit). 

The  Bridgeport  Allotment  is  the  only  allotment 
where  vegetation  ground  cover  and  desireable 
composition  levels  would  remain  below  those 
desired  (>60  percent  desireable  composition) 
(<25  percent  vegetation  ground  cover). 

Should  the  proposal  be  implemented,  objectives 
for  vegetation  ground  cover  and  composition 
would  be  met  on  33  allotments  (134,008  acres--70 
percent  of  public  land  in  the  planning  unit). 


Periodic  rest  and  reduced  use  would  favor  growth  of 
desirable  vegetation  on  the  four  allotments,  and  vege- 
tation ground  cover  would  increase  to  or  remain  over  25 
percent  on  all  allotments  (Morris,  1934).  Composition 
of  desirable  vegetation  would  reach  proposed  levels, 
except  on  Red  Creek  Allotment  (8,425  acres  of  deer 
winter  range)  where  composition  of  big  sagebrush,  or 
other  desirable  shrubs,  would  remain  less  than  20 
percent. 


KEY  SPECIES 


This  alternative  proposed  a  50  percent  reduction 
in  livestock  allocations. 


Eleven  key  species  from  three  families  (Poaceae, 
Asteraceae,  and  Rosaceae)  have  been  identified  for-the 
Three  Corners  Planning  Unit.  Seven  key  species  are 
grasses:  bluebunch  wheatgrass,  Columbia  needlegrass, 
crested  wheatgrass,  Indian  ricegrass,  Letterman  needle- 
grass,  needle-and-thread  grass,  and  western  wheatgrass. 
Four  key  species  are  shrubs:  antelope  bitterbrush,  big 
sagebrush,  black  sagebrush,  and  true  mountain  mahogany. 

Probable  response  of  key  species  to  existing  and  pro- 
posed grazing  management  follows  (see  Key  Species 
section  of  Chapter  3  for  references  and  rationals: 

Grass       Shrub 
Key  Species   Key  Species 


No  Livestock  Grazing 

increase 

decrease 

Continue  Allotment-Wide 

Grazing 

Spring 

increase 

static 

Spring-fal  1 

increase 

static 

Spri ng- Summer- Fa  1 1 

increase 

static 

(begin  in  May  or  June) 

Spring-Summer  (begin 

increase 

static 

in  June) 

Continue  Existing 

Improved  Management 

Rest  Rotation  increase 


Deferred  Rotation         increase 

Deferred  Rotation  and      increase 
Rest  Rotation 


increase  ex- 
cept for  areas 
of  big  sage- 
brush control . 

static 

static 
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Relationship  to  the  Alternative 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


KEY  SPECIES  (continued) 


In  allotments  where  livestock  allocation  would  be 
reduced  by  50  percent,  an  increase  in  key  grasses  would 
be  expected.  Predicted  key  species  cover,  composition, 
and  distribution  should  be  realized  in  15  to  20  years. 


THREATENED  AND  ENDANGERED  SPECIES 


Threatened  and  endangered  plants  are  provided 
for  by  protective  measures  which  are  a  required 
standard  of  this  proposal.  Special  surveys 
would  be  conducted  prior  to  construction  of 
range  developments  and  vegetation  manipulation 
and  alteration  of  plans  would  be  required  if 
species  or  their  critical  habitat  could  be 
affected. 


Construction  disturbance  could  be  the  specific 
cause  of  impacts.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
allotments  with  corresponding  acres  of  potential 
disturbance  from  proposed  range  developments  on 
which  T&E  species  could  be  impacted: 
Al lotment 


Little  Hole 

Sears  Canyon-Marshall  Draw 

Total 


Acres 
4.0 
3.0 
7.0 


The  following  threatened  or  endangered  species  have 
been  identified  in  the  planning  unit.  Penstemon 
acaul is  (Scrophulariaceae) ,  a  candidate  threatened 
species,  and  Parthenium  1 igulatum  (Asteraceae)  and 
Oxytropis  obnapiformis  (Fabaceae),  proposed  endangered 
species  were  collected  near  the  mouth  of  Jessie  Ewing 
Canyon  in  the  Bridgeport  Allotment  in  1978.  Arabis 
demissa  variety  languida  (Brassicaceae) ,  a  candidate 
threatened  species,  was  collected  on  the  Antelope 
Flat-Goslin  Mountain-Clay  Basin  Allotment  in  1978. 
Cryptantha  stricta  (Boraginaceae) ,  a  candidate  threa- 
tened species,  is  known  to  be  widespread  in  the  Three 
Corners  Planning  Unit.  However,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  BLM  Vernal  District  Botanist  that  this 
species  be  removed  from  the  candidate  threatened 
species  list.  No  available  record  verifies  the  occur- 
rence of  any  other  proposed,  candidate  or  officially 
listed  threatened  or  endangered  plant  species  within 
the  Three  Corners  Planning  Unit  (Neese,  1978  and  Eng- 
land, 1979). 

Though  surveys  would  be  conducted  to  identify  critical 
habitat  and  location  of  individual  plants,  a  possi- 
bility remains  that  inadvertant  loss  of  some  individual 
plants  may  occur. 


A  survey  of  potential  habitat  for  threatened  or 
endangered  species  (candidate,  proposed  or 
officially  listed)  would  be  conducted  prior  to 
taking  any  action  that  may  affect  these  species. 
Should  BLM  determine  that  an  officially  listed 
species  would  be  affected,  formal  consultation 
with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  would  be 
initiated. 


It  may  be  impossible  to  locate  all  individuals  in  a 
population.  Response  characteristics  of  these  threa- 
tened and  endangered  plant  species  cannot  be  identified 
at  this  time. 


FORAGE  PRODUCTION 


This  alternative  proposes  a  45  percent  reduction 
in  livestock  forage  allocation. 


Slight  changes  in  forage  production  would  be  expected 
on  the  nine  allotments  (45,390  acres)  on  which  live- 
stock grazing  would  remain  at  essentially  the  same 
level  as  it  has  the  past  5  years  (actual  use  see 
Appendix  VI 1 1-6)  (Dwyer,  1975). 

Forage  production  would  be  expected  to  increase  by  at 
least  10  percent  of  the  inventoried  production  on  30 
allotments  (145,146  acres)  where  livestock  grazing 
would  be  reduced  by  approximately  45  percent  because 
grazing  on  desirable  forage  species  would  be  reduced 
(Cook,  1966). 

The  following  shows  the  expected  AUMs  of  forage  produc- 
tion by  allotment  within  20  years  after  implementing 
the  alternative: 
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FORAGE  PRODUCTION  (continued) 


Expected 

Proposed  Action 

Present 

(20  years) 

Sub-Component  and  Allotment 

AUMs 

AUMs 

CONTINUATION  OF  EXISTING 

MANAGEMENT 

No  Livestock  Grazing 

Rye  Grass 

508 

508 

Continue  Allotment-Wide 

Grazing 

Bridgeport 

794 

833 

Taylor  Flat-Watson 

2,141 

2,264 

Bealer  Basin-Diamond  Gulch- 

Diamond  Spring 

2,354 

2,354 

Bowery  Spring 

638 

692 

Cooper  Draw 

780 

853 

Davis  Draw-Crouse  Reservoir- 

Lambson 

1  ,052 

1,052 

Gadson  Draw-Gerber  Spring 

494 

494 

Highway 

200 

220 

McKee  Spring 

413 

413 

Natural  Lake 

275 

300 

Smokem-up 

26 

28 

Bates  Spring 

112 

123 

Beaver  Dam 

135 

147 

Blair  Basin 

58 

62 

Clay  Basin-Antelope  Flat- 

Gosl in  Mountain 

4,915 

5,241 

East  Cow 

104 

112 

Gadson 

340 

373 

Hatch  Cove 

642 

642 

Hoy  Flat 

752 

795 

Jackson  Draw-Crouse  Canyon- 

Dry  Hollow 

1,704 

1,704 

Little  Hole 

1,361 

1,432 

Log  Cabin 

108 

117 

Mail  Draw 

170 

184 

Mame's  Hole-Bear  Hollow 

203 

221 

Offield  Mountain 

580 

613 

Pot  Creek 

191 

205 

School  Bus 

293 

320 

Sears  Canyon-Marshall  Draw 

1  ,465 

1,465 

Serviceberry  Spring 

265 

288 

Shiner 

353 

375 

Warren  Draw 

965 

965 

Wi 1  low  Creek 

1,941 

2,111 

Cove 

420 

452 

West  Cow 

26 

28 

Rest  Rotation 

Hoy  Mountain 

781 

848 

Red  Creek 

1  ,484 

1  ,484 

Deferred  Rotation 

Dry  Creek-South  Pot  Creek- 
Wild  Mountain  2,359     2,550 

Deferred  Rotation  and  Rest 
Rotation 

Ruple  Cabin  2,941      3,216 

Total  34,343     36,084 
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FORAGE  PRODUCTION  (continued) 


Should  the  proposal  be  implemented,  the  objec- 
tive to  increase  forage  production  by  1,860  AUMs 
in  the  planning  unit  would  lack  119  AUMs  of 
being  met. 


FORAGE  CONDITION 


This  alternative  allocates  9,731  AUMs  for  live- 
stock grazing,  that  is  55  percent  of  the  exist- 
ing level  of  17,663  AUMs  (including  1,762  AUMs 
temporary  permits). 


Slight  change  in  forage  condition  would  be  expected  on 
the  allotments  where  livestock  grazing  would  remain  at 
essentially  the  same  level  as  it  has  the  past  5  years, 
or  in  the  pinyon- juniper  and  Douglas  fir  types  which 
are  believed  to  be  in  ecological  climax  (Dwyer,  1975). 

Forage  condition  would  be  expected  to  improve  from  fair 
to  good  on  the  fair  condition  range,  exclusive  of  the 
pinyon- juniper  and  Douglas  fir  vegetation  types,  where 
livestock  grazing  would  be  reduced  by  approximately  45 
percent  since  grazing  on  desirable  forage  species  would 
be  reduced  (Cook,  1966)  and  more  of  the  desirable 
plants  would  be  allowed  to  mature,  increase  in  vigor 
and  reproduce. 

The  following  are  the  areas  of  fair  forage  condition 
range,  by  allotment  on  which  it  is  estimated  that 
forage  condition  could  be  improved  to  good  by  imple- 
menting the  alternative: 


Acres  That 

Al lotment 

Would  be  Improved 

Bates  Spring 

130 

Beaver  Dam 

24 

Blair  Basin 

15 

East  Cow 

40 

Hoy  Mountain 

444 

Dry  Creek-South  Pot  Creek-Wild 

Mountain 

4,710 

Ruple  Cabin 

2,167 

Clay  Basin-Antelope  Flat- 

Gosl in  Mountain 

10,517 

Gadson 

200 

Hatch  Cove 

436 

Hoy  Flat 

1,000 

Pot  Creek 

577 

School  Bus 

489 

Sears  Canyon-Marshall  Draw 

266 

Serviceberry  Spring 

286 

Warren  Draw 

397 

Willow  Creek 

2,720 

Al 1  other  al lotments 

0 

Total 

24,418 

Present  and  expected  forage  condition  15  to  20  years 
after  implementation  of  the  alternative  (acres  total) 
is: 


Condition 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 


Present 

55,836 

126,285 

8,415 


Expected 
80,254 
101,867 
8,415 
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FORAGE  CONDITION  (continued) 


The  objective  to  improve  forage  condition  from 
fair  to  good  on  25,022  acres  or  half  of  the 
currently  fair  condition  range,  exclusive  of 
those  acreages  in  the  Douglas  fir  and  pinyon- 
juniper  types,  would  lack  604  acres  of  being 
met. 


TREND  IN  FORAGE  CONDITION 


No  livestock  grazing  (all  forage  allocated  to 
wildlife)  would  be  allowed  on  the  Rye  Grass 
Allotment.  Current  use  by  wildlife,  and  their 
forage  preference,  would  favor  the  growth  of 
grass  over  shrubs. 


Continuation  of  allotment-wide  grazing  on  34 
allotments  (148,138  acres),  and  reduction  of  45 
percent  of  the  grazing  allocation  to  livestock 
would  provide  a  significant  reduction  of  use  on 
key  forage  species  during  the  critical  periods 
for  growth  and  reproduction. 

Continuation  of  improved  grazing  management, 
with  a  reduction  45  percent  of  grazing  alloca- 
tion to  livestock  on  four  allotments  (39,538 
acres),  would  provide  periodic  rest  for  key 
forage  species  during  the  growing  season. 


Actual  trend  studies  have  been  initiated  on  5  of  the  39 
allotments  in  the  planning  unit.  These  studies  show 
the  following: 


Trend 

Allotments 

Improving     Static 

Clay  Basin-Antelope 

Flat- 

Gosl in  Mountain 

19,275        9,027 

Hoy  Mountain 

2,039        1,511 

Red  Creek 

4,889        3,569 

Ruple  Cabin 

12,100           0 

Taylor  Flat-Watson 

4,826        7,471 

Total 

43,129       21,578 

No  areas  are  declining. 

Though  composition  may  change  in  favor  of  grass  over 
shrubs,  the  change  would  not  be  greater  than  that 
allowed  in  the  objectives.  It  is  expected  that  trend 
would  remain  static  on  the  Rye  Grass  Allotment  (2,860 
acres). 

Trend  would  begin  to  improve  on  all  fair  forage  condi- 
tion ranges,  on  all  34  allotments  (43,572  acres). 


Regular  rest  and  reduced  use  on  key  forage  species 
would  favor  their  growth  and  trend  would  continue  to 
improve  on  19,028  acres  of  the  following  three  allot- 
ments where  trend  studies  are  established. 


Al lotment 
Hoy  Mountain 
Red  Creek 
Ruple  Cabin 

Total 


Acres 


2,039 

4,889 

12,100 

19,028 


An  improving  trend  on  9,419  acres  is  expected  to  occur 
on  the  fair  condition  range,  on  the  Dry  Creek-South  Pot 
Creek-Wild  Mountain  Allotment  where  improved  grazing 
management  would  continue. 

The  current  forage  condition  trend  is: 

Improving       Static      Peel ining 
38,240  (20%)   152,296  (80%)      0 

Should  this  alternative  be  implemented,  the  following 
trend  would  be  expected  for  the  next  15  to  20  years: 


Improving 
72,019  (38%) 


Static 
118,517  (62%) 


Peel ining 
0 
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Assessment 

Under  this  alternative,  the  reduction  in  the  level  of  livestock  grazing 
to  9,731  AUMs  would  be  a  30  percent  reduction  from  the  past  5  years  of  actual 
use.   It  is  expected  that  current  upward  trend  would  continue  to  improve 
because  studies  established  in  1967  and  1955  have  shown  no  downward  trends  in 
vegetation  condition  to  exist  under  present  management.  Also  professional 
opinion  from  managers  working  in  the  area  indicate  that  all  areas  in  the  unit 
are  static  or  improving. 

Rainfall  is  usually  sufficient  to  allow  plants  to  reach  full  vegetal 
development.  The  vegetal  development  of  grass  species  is  curtailed  by  design 
at  the  present  time  on  29,053  acres  of  key  deer  winter  range  and  continuing 
spring  grazing. 

The  three  allotments  involved,  even  though  at  a  reduced  rate,  would 
contribute  to  better  plant  vigor  and  litter  accumulation.   Erosion  condition 
classes  in  about  70  percent  of  the  area  are  in  poor  to  fair  condition.  The 
average  appears  to  be  low  with  20  percent  or  more  ground  cover  on  75  percent 
of  the  area  and  less  than  20  percent  on  the  balance.  The  desirable  and  inter- 
mediate plants  contribute  more  than  60  percent  to  the  vegetation  type  compo- 
sition on  162,000  acres  more  than  80  percent  of  the  unit. 

With  livestock  being  grazed  at  the  9,731  AUM  level  and  wildlife  at  the 
predicted  high  level  of  16,770  (this  level  is  thought  to  be  more  than  can  be 
supported  on  crucial  deer  winter  ranges)  a  balance  of  7,842  available  AUMs 
would  not  be  used  initially.   By  the  end  of  20  years,  the  vegetation  produc- 
tion would  be  expected  to  increase  by  5  percent.  The  predicted  increase  would 
reduce  the  level  of  unused  forage  to  9,380  AUMs. 

Conclusion 

It  is  expected  that  this  alternative  would  produce  an  immediate  and 
long-term  improvement  in  vegetation  conditions,  about  24,000  acres  would 
change  from  fair  into  good  condition  class.   Calculations  of  increased  forage 
production  are  a  key  to  indicate  vegetation  production  would  increase  by 
approximately  5  percent  to  36,084  AUMs. 
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Impacts  on  Animal  Life 

Ecological  interrelationships  between  wildlife  species  and  the  habitat 
would  change  considerably  under  the  alternative.   Both  favorable  and  adverse 
impacts  can  be  expected  depending  upon  the  individual  species'  basic  require- 
ments. 

The  most  important  change  is  the  allocaton  of  additional  forage  for  deer 
elk,  and  antelope.   From  the  forage  survey  studies,  big  game  numbers  could  not 
exceed  the  forage  allocated  without  competing  with  each  other  for  preferred 
forage. 
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ALTERNATIVES 


ANIMAL  LIFE  ANALYSIS  SECTION 


Relationship  to  the  Alternative 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


DEER 


Continued  allotment-wide  grazing  on  34  allot- 
ments at  a  45  percent  reduced  level  of  livestock 
allocation  would  change  the  vegetation  compo- 
sition favoring  grass  and  forb  production.  This 
would  be  similarily  true  for  one  allotment  with 
no  livestock  grazing  and  four  allotments  pre- 
sently under  improved  management. 


Included  in  the  alternative  is  the  initial  allo- 
cation of  an  additional  1,614  AUMs  for  a  total 
of  10,299  AUMs. 


All  allotments  are  currently  rated  in  fair  to  good 
condition  (UDWR,  1979).  Spring  ranges  on  the  planning 
unit  would  improve  for  deer.  Bertram,  et  al.,  (1977) 
found  a  strong  preference  by  deer  for  forbs  and  grasses 
during  this  season.  Summer,  fall,  and  winter  range 
would  be  adversely  impacted  for  deer  since  browse  would 
be  lost  from  the  composition  (Knowles,  1975  and  Pac, 
1976).  This  change  would  occur  within  a  20  year  per- 
iod. The  quality  would  decline  on  crucial  winter  range 
(Bridgeport,  Taylor  Flat-Watson,  Red  Creek,  Clay  Basin- 
Antelope  Flat-Goslin  Mountain  allotments). 

Unused  forage  would  be  allocated  for  an  initial  in- 
crease of  781  deer  on  a  12-month  basis  and  a  long-term 
increase  of  1,080  deer  on  a  12-month  basis.  This 
increase  of  animals  though  somewhat  dependent  upon 
management  policies  of  UDWR  can  probably  not  be  reached 
because  crucial  deer  winter  range  cannot  support  those 
increased  numbers  of  deer. 


Objectives  which  relate  to  deer  are  to  maintain 
or  improve  their  habitat  and  to  allocate  addi- 
tional AUMs.  With  this  alternative,  the  objec- 
tive would  be  met  for  spring  ranges,  however, 
the  quality  of  winter  range  would  be  expected  to 
decline. 


ELK 


Allotment-wide  grazing  is  proposed  to  continue 
on  32  allotments.  Impacts  would  be  caused  by 
changes  in  vegetation  composition  from  browse  to 
grass.  This  would  also  occur  on  the  remaining 
seven  allotments.  Six  of  these  allotments  are 
proposed  for  continue  improved  management  while 
one  would  remain  with  no  livestock  grazing.  Elk 
inhabitat  19  of  these  allotments. 


Elk  ranges  are  presently  rated  in  fair  to  good  condi- 
tion (UDWR,  1979).  Elk  summer  and  winter  ranges  would 
improve  in  quality  due  to  a  change  from  browse  to 
grass.  Boyd,  (1970)  found  a  strong  preference  by  elk 
for  grass  dominated  ranges  during  all  seasons.  These 
changes  would  occur  within  15  to  20  years. 


Also  proposed  is  to  initially  allocate  an  addi- 
tional 2,204  AUMs  and  allocate  an  additional 
3,457  AUMs,  long  term,  to  elk  makes  a  total 
allocation  of  6,091 . 

Elk  objectives  are  to  maintain  or  improve  ha- 
bitat and  to  allocate  additional  AUMs.  Overall, 
these  objectives  would  be  met. 


Potential  forage  would  be  allocated  for  an  initial 
increase  of  542  elk  on  a  12-month  basis.  This  increase 
of  animals  is  dependent  upon  management  policies  of 
UDWR. 


ANTELOPE 


Continue  improved  grazing  management  is  proposed 
on  three  allotments  and  spring  grazing  on  one 
allotment,  with  a  45  percent  reduction  in  live- 
stock allocation,  within  inventoried  antelope 
range.  Impacts  would  be  caused  by  changes  in 
vegetative  composition  from  browse  to  grass. 


Overall  habitat  qualities  (presently  good  condition, 
UDWR,  1979)  on  both  summer  and  winter  ranges  are  ex- 
pected to  decrease  on  42,292  acres  as  grass  increases. 
Yoakum  (1967)  shows  in  his  bibliography  of  literature 
on  antelope  that  browse  and  forbs  are  primary  constit- 
uents of  the  dietary  intake  of  antelope.  Grasses, 
which  are  predicted  to  increase,  make  up  only  a  minor 
dietary  percentage,  however,  380  AUMs  of  forage  would 
still  be  available  for  antelope.  These  vegetation 
changes  would  develop  within  15  to  20  years. 
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ANIMAL  LIFE  ANALYSIS  SECTION  (continued) 


Relationship  to  the  Alternative 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


ANTELOPE  (continued) 


Also  proposed  is  an  additional  25  AUMs,  year- long 
for  antelope. 


Antelope  objectives  of  maintaining  or  improving 
habitat  would  be  met.  Objectives  of  allocating 
380  AUMs  of  forage  would  be  met. 


Potential  forage  would  be  allocated  for  an  initial  and 
long-term  increase  of  20  antelope  (25  AUMs)  on  a  12- 
month  basis.  This  increase  of  animals  is  dependant 
upon  management  policies  of  UDWR. 


UPLAND  GAME 


For  this  alternative,  the  vegetation  composition 
in  all  39  allotments  in  the  planning  unit  would 
change  from  browse  to  grass  under  prescribed 
livestock  management  with  a  45-percent  reduc- 
tion. 

No  planning  objective  for  upland  game. 


Habitat  conditions  are  rated  fair  to  good  for  sage 
grouse,  fair  to  good  for  cottontail  rabbits  and  fair 
for  mourning  doves  (UDWR,  1979).  Allotments  changing 
from  browse  to  grass  would  decrease  habitat  for  sage 
grouse,  but  would  favor  cottontail  habitat.  It  should 
be  pointed  out,  however,  that  even  though  sagebrush 
would  decrease,  adequate  sagebrush  is  expected  to 
remain  in  the  composition  to  keep  the  habitat  compar- 
able to  present  conditions. 


THREATENED  OR  ENDANGERED  SPECIES 
(BALD  EAGLET- 


There  are  no  components  of  the  alternative  which 
relate  directly  to  the  bald  eagle. 


Four  (4)  allotments  (Bridgeport,  Taylor  Flat-Watson, 
Red  Creek  Flat  and  Little  Hole)--20,595  acres,  support 
12-18  wintering  bald  eagles  (Wagner,  1977).  Impacts 
from  allotment-wide  grazing  and  improved  management  are 
expected  to  be  minimal  since  eagles  rely  heavily  on 
fish  and  waterfowl  as  a  source  of  food  (Spinar,  1976). 


FISH 


Under  a  continue  improved  grazing  management  on 
four  allotments,  increased  streambank  cover 
could  be  expected  on  Jackson  and  Willow  Creeks. 
This  cover  would  be  further  improved  by  fencing 
riparian  habitat  on  3.5  miles  in  the  planning 
unit.  The  remaining  allotments  in  the  planning 
unit  (35)  would  also  slowly  convert  to  grass 
under  the  alternative  of  a  50  percent  livestock 
reduction.  An  objective  provides  for  improve- 
ment of  riparian  habitat  and  streambank  cover. 


The  section  of  Green  River  associated  with  continued 
allotment-wide  grazing  would  continue  in  a  stable 
condition.  That  section  associated  with  improved 
grazing  management  is  presently  rated  in  good  condition 
and  this  habitat  would  continue  to  improve.  Red  Creek 
would  continue  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  deteriorat- 
ing habitat  (USGS,  1971-1976).  Fencing  the  riparian 
habitat  on  3.5  miles  in  the  planning  unit  would  improve 
streambank  cover.  Trout  would  benefit  from  cooler 
water  temperatures  and  increased  escape  cover  (Armour, 
1978).  Improved  conditions  would  also  result  on  Willow 
Creek  under  improved  grazing  management.  Improvements 
on  Jackson  and  Willow  Creeks  would  occur  within  15  to 
20  years. 

With  improved  grazing  management  and  a  50  percent 
reduction  of  livestock,  increases  can  be  expected  in 
grasses  and  associated  ground  cover  adjacent  to  shore- 
lines on  Crouse  and  Calder  reservoirs. 
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Relationship  to  the  Alternative 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


WATERFOWL 


Under  continued  improved  management,  riparian 
vegetation  would  improve  in  Sears  Canyon-Marshall 
Draw  Allotment.  Other  allotments  under  improved 
management  and  continue  allotment-wide  grazing 
which  have  riparian  habitat  are  also  expected  to 
improve  with  increased  grass  production  and  a  45 
percent  reduction  in  livestock  use. 


Waterfowl  habitat  condition  is  rated  poor  to  fair  on  10 
allotments  (74,927  acres)  (UDWR,  1978).  Increasing 
ground  cover  and  overhead  canopy  would  improve  riparian 
areas  throughout  the  planning  unit.  This  would  be 
particularly  true  where  these  areas  are  fenced  and 
exclude  all  livestock  use.  This  change  would  occur 
within  15  to  20  years. 


NON-GAME  MAMMALS 


Under  this  alternative,  all  39  allotments  in  the 
planning  unit  would  change  from  browse  to  grass 
under  prescribed  livestock  management  with  a  45 
percent  reduction. 


The  specific  impacts  to  the  43  species  of  non-game 
mammals  in  the  unit  are  not  identifiable.  However,  a 
steady  conversion  to  grass  would  be  adverse  to  some 
species  and  beneficial  to  others.  This  would  depend 
upon  life  cycle  requirements  of  the  individual  species 
(Sparks,  1974). 


NON-GAME  BIRDS 


Under  this  alternative,  all  39  allotments  in  the 
planning  unit  would  change  from  browse  to  grass 
under  prescribed  livestock  management  with  a  45 
percent  reduction. 


Impacts  are  not  identifiable  for  the  141  species  of 
non-game  birds  in  the  unit.  Vegetation  changes  would 
be  beneficial  to  some  birds  and  adversely  affect 
others. 


REPTILES  AND  AMPHIBIANS 


Under  this  alternative,  all  39  allotments  in  the 
planning  unit  would  change  from  browse  to  grass 
under  prescribed  livestock  management  with  a  45 
percent  reduction.  The  conversion  would  cause 
changes  in  the  primary  and  secondary  food  chain 
users,  resulting  in  a  change  in  the  prey  base. 


No  quantifiable  impacts  can  be  determined  for  the  6 
species  of  amphibians  and  14  species  of  reptiles  which 
exist  on  the  planning  unit.  The  protection  of  riparian 
zones  would  benefit  amphibians  (Hufford,  1977). 


INVERTEBRATES 


Under  this  alternative,  all  allotments  in  the 
planning  unit  would  change  from  browse  to  grass 
under  prescribed  livestock  management  with  a  45 
percent  reduction. 


Even  though  invertebrates  provide  a  prey  base  for  a 
variety  of  other  animal  species,  no  data  is  available 
on  species  occurrence  or  habitat  requirements  of  inver- 
tebrates; however,  Morris  (1967)  found  that  selected 
insects  were  consistently  adversely  affected  by  any 
degree  of  grazing  pressure.  Morris  also  found  a  cor- 
relation between  the  diversity  of  insects  and  the 
diversity  of  vegetation  composition.  The  correlation 
indicates  that  any  increased  grazing  pressure  would 
adversely  affect  invertebrates,  but  intensive  grazing 
management  with  a  50  percent  reduction  in  livestock 
would  reduce  the  impact. 
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Assessment 

With  a  reduction  (45  percent)  in  livestock  grazing,  all  species  of  wild- 
life would  be  provided  additional  forage.   Deer  numbers,  could  increase  by  38 
percent  in  the  summer  and  21  percent  in  the  winter  to  2,828  summer  deer  and 
6,354  winter  deer  unless  grazing  capacity  on  crucial  deer  winter  range  is 
unable  to  support  that  increase. 

Elk  numbers  could  increase  by  542  to  1,015  (115  percent)  during  winter 
and  by  345  to  690  (100  percent)  in  the  summer.  With  number  increases  like 
these  on  public  land,  private  lands  would  also  see  increased  elk  use.  Antelope 
would  increase  by  20  to  about  300  animals  year-long.   It  is  though  that  space 
limits  their  increase  at  the  present  time. 

Other  land  owners  would  be  involved  in  supporting  herd  increase  and  the 
Utah,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming  wildlife  managing  agencies  would  continue  to  be 
responsible  for  game  animal  management. 

Conclusion 

It  appears  that  even  though  forage  would  usually  be  produced  for  the 
increased  numbers  shown  above,  other  factors  might  limit  the  individual 
species  from  achieving  those  numbers. 
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Impact  to  Cultural  Resources 

This  section  deals  with  the  effect  of  this  alternative  on  cultural 
resources.  Ground-disturbing  actions  resulting  from  the  construction  and  use 
of  range  developments  could  adversely  affect  cultural  resources.   However,  any 
adverse  impact  to  significant  sites  would  be  mitigated  in  accordance  with  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966  as  described  in  Chapter  1  and  the 
cooperative  agreement  with  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer  (Chapter  9). 

CULTURAL  RESOURCES  ANALYSIS  SECTION 

Existing  Environment, 
Relationship  to  the  Alternative Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 

Range  developments  involving  ground-disturbing  One  site  has  been  recorded  in  one  of  the  allotments 
actions  (7  acres)  from  the  construction  of  scheduled  for  range  developments.  Limited  cultural 
fences  would  occur  on  two  allotments.  resource  work  has  been  done  in  the  remaining  1  allot- 

ment scheduled  for  range  developments,  but  additional 
sites  are  assumed  to  exist  in  the  area.  Ground  distur- 
bance associated  with  range  developments  could  damage 
or  destroy  cultural  resources,  but  mitigation  included 
in  the  proposal  would  prevent  adverse  impacts  to  signi- 
ficant sites.  Regardless  of  mitigation,  adverse  im- 
pacts may  occur  in  isolated  cases.  This  could  occur  on 
7  acres. 

Conclusion 

No  significant  impact  to  cultural  resources  would  occur. 
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Impact  to  Recreation  Resources 

The  source  of  impacts  on  recreation  would  be  3.5  miles  of  fence  along 
Jackson  Creek  and  Sears  Creek  and  any  change  in  allocation  that  would  alter 
numbers  of  wildlife  available  for  hunting  and  fishing.  The  analysis  assumes 
that  with  present  wildlife  numbers,  the  planning  unit  provides  a  certain 
amount  of  success,  satisfaction,  and  hunter-fisherman  days.  With  any  increase 
or  decrease  in  wildlife  numbers,  the  planning  unit  would  provide  for  a  direct 
increase  or  decrease  in  hunter  success,  satisfaction  or  hunter-fisherman  days. 
It  is  not  assumed,  however,  that  numbers  of  hunters  and  fishermen  would  actually 
increase  or  decrease. 

RECREATION  ANALYSIS  SECTION 


Relationship  to  the  Alternative 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


INVENTORIED  RECREATION  SITES 


The  alternative  includes  3.5  miles  of  fence. 


The  planning  unit  contains  31  inventoried  recreation 
sites  for  picnicking  and  camping,  located  within  21 
allotments.  Allotments  where  fencing  is  proposed 
(Little  Hole  and  Sears  Canyon-Marshall  Draw)  contain 
six  inventoried  recreation  sites.  No  impact  is  antici- 
pated. 


OFF-ROAD  VEHICLES  ACCESS 


The  alternative  includes  3.5  miles  of  fence. 


Four-wheel  driving,  usually  associated  with  hunting, 
occurs  on  unmaintained  trails  throughout  the  planning 
unit.   No  impact  is  anticipated. 


FISHING 


This  alternative  would  improve  fisheries  habitat 
in  Jackson  Creek  and  Willow  Creek.  Habitat  in 
all  fisheries  could  be  improved  over  the  long- 
term. 


Trout  fishing  occurs  in  the  Green  River,  Willow  Creek, 
Jackson  Creek,  Crouse  Reservoir,  and  Calder  Pond.  No 
change  in  fisherman  success,  satisfaction  or  days  is 
anticipated. 


HUNTING 


This  alternative  would  allocate  2,229  additional 
AUMs  for  deer  initially  and  over  the  long-term, 
providing  for  an  increase  in  1,080  deer  init- 
ially and  over  the  long-term  on  a  year-long 
basis. 

This  alternative  would  allocate  3,458  additional 
AUMs  for  elk  initially  and  over  the  long-term, 
providing  for  an  increase  in  542  elk  initially 
and  over  the  long-term  on  a  year-long  basis. 


This  alternative  would  allocate  25  additional 
AUMs  for  antelope,  resulting  in  a  possible 
increase  of  20  antelope  on  a  12-month  basis.  It 
would  decrease  sage  grouse  and  cottontail  and 
increase  mourning  dove  habitat. 


The  planning  unit  provides  opportunities  for  hunting 
deer.  Based  on  the  present  hunter  success  ratio,  the 
potential  increase  in  deer  numbers  would  provide  an 
additional  4,127  deer  hunter  days  over  the  short-term 
and  the  long-term. 

The  planning  unit  provides  opportunities  for  hunting 
elk.  Based  on  the  present  hunter  success  ratio,  the 
potential  increase  in  elk  numbers  would  provide  for  an 
additional  1,643  elk  hunter  days  over  the  short-term, 
and  for  an  additional  2,577  elk  hunter  days  over  the 
long-term. 

The  planning  unit  provides  opportunities  for  hunting 
antelope,  sage  grouse,  cottontail,  mourning  dove,  and 
waterfowl.  Little  effect  is  anticipated  on  hunter 
success,  satisfaction  and  days. 


Conclusion 

Because  of  standard  design  features  (Chapter  1 ) ,  no  impacts  to  recreation 
would  occur. 
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Impacts  to  Livestock  Grazing 

The  only  major  impact  identified  from  this  alternative  is  that  a  45 
percent  decrease  in  forage  allocations  for  livestock  would  cause  large  reduc- 
tions in  livestock  numbers  on  the  planning  unit. 

LIVESTOCK  GRAZING  ANALYSIS  SECTION 


Relationship  to  the  Alternative 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


Enforcing  a  45  percent  reduction  in  the  proposed 
initial  level  of  livestock  use  on  34  allotments 
presently  under  allotment-wide  grazing  and  one 
allotment  presently  receiving  no  grazing  would 
result  in  a  forage  allocation  of  6,561  AUMs  of 
grazing  preference  and  500  AUMs  temporary  non- 
renewable permit. 

Enforcing  a  45  percent  reduction  in  the  proposed 
initial  level  of  livestock  use  on  four  allot- 
ments presently  under  improved  management  would 
result  in  a  forage  allocation  of  2,334  AUMs  of 
grazing  preference  and  336  AUMs  of  temporary 
non-renewable  permit. 

Should  the  alternative  be  implemented,  the 
objective  of  increaseing  the  livestock  forage 
allocation  by  1,860  AUMs  would  not  be  met. 


Decreased  forage  allocated  to  livestock  would  result  in 
a  decrease  of  about  1,167  cattle  and  4,276  sheep  on  34 
allotments  (148,138).  This  decrease  would  be  taken 
from  a  base  of  4,346  cattle  and  17,078  sheep  presently 
using  the  34  allotments. 


Decreased  forage  allocated  to  livestock  would  result  in 
a  decrease  of  about  597  cattle  on  Hoy  Mountain,  Red 
Creek,  Dry  Creek-South  Pot  Creek-Wild  Mountain,  and 
Ruple  Cabin  allotments  (31,080  acres).  This  decrease 
would  be  taken  from  a  base  of  1,559  cattle  presently 
using  these  allotments. 


Conclusion 

Only  3,179  cattle  and  12,732  sheep  would  continue  to  graze  on  the  plan- 
ning unit.  This  would  be  a  27  percent  reduction  in  cattle  and  a  26  percent 
reduction  in  sheep  from  the  present  situation. 
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Impact  to  Special  Designation  Areas 

Fencing  and  disturbance  of  the  riparian  area  would  be  the  basis  for 
impact  to  Wilderness,  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers,  and  Outstanding  Natural  Area 
values. 

SPECIAL  DESIGNATION  AREAS  ANALYSIS  SECTION 

Existing  Environment, 
Relationship  to  the  Alternative Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 

WILDERNESS 

The  alternative  includes  3.5  miles  of  fencing.     The  initial  step  in  BLM's  wilderness  review  process  has 

been  completed  within  the  planning  unit  and  11  wilder- 
ness inventory  units  have  been  identified  within  all  or 
part  of  25  allotments.  Portions  of  the  two  allotments 
where  fencing  is  proposed  (Little  Hole,  Sears  Canyon- 
Marshall  Draw  contain  wilderness  inventory  units.  No 
impact  is  anticipated  due  to  Chapter  1  mitigation. 

WILD  AND  SCENIC  RIVER 

No  developments  are  proposed  within  the  Green     This  alternative  would  not  affect  the  suitability  of 
River  corridor.  the  river  for  designation. 

OUTSTANDING  NATURAL  AREA 

The  alternative  includes  1.5  miles  of  fencing  in     Crouse  Canyon,  partially  located  in  Sears  Canyon-Mar- 
Sears  Canyon-Marshall  Draw.  shall  Draw,  is  being  considered  by  BLM  for  designation 

as  an  Outstanding  Natural  Area.  Structures  and  distur- 
bance as  proposed  would  not  affect  the  suitability  of 
the  canyon  for  designation. 

Conclusion 

No  degredation  would  be  allowed  because  of  standard  design  features. 
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Impact  to  Land  Use  Plans 

Since  state  and  local  governments  also  have  jurisdiction  in  the  Three 
Corners  Planning  Unit,  changes  made  in  present  grazing  operations  and  prac- 
tices are  of  concern  to  them. 

LAND  USE  PLANS  ANALYSIS  SECTION 

Existing  Environment, 
Relationship  to  the  Alternative Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 

None  of  the  zoning  designations  applied  to  the     The  planning  unit  is  currently  covered  by  three  county 
area  conflict  with  livestock  grazing  or  range     zoning  ordinances, 
improvement  programs.   The  policies  of  the  Utah 
Division  of  State  Lands  are  consistant  with  the 
proposed  use  of  the  area's  resources. 
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Impacts  to  Economic  Conditions 

The  livestock  industry,  including  livestock  operators  affected  by  this 
alternative,  would  make  up  3.3  percent  of  the  total  personal  income  in  Uintah 
and  Daggett  counties.   The  additional  income  generated  by  implementation  of 
this  alternative  on  the  Three  Corners  Planning  Unit  would  account  for  0.8 
percent  of  the  total  livestock  income  and  0.03  percent  of  the  total  personal 
income  in  the  two  counties.  Therefore,  the  influence  which  this  alternative 
would  have  on  the  state  and  regional  economics  is  considered  insignificant  and 
is  not  pursued  further.   The  economic  analysis  includes  a  three  part  dis- 
cussion of  impacts  to  operators  and  a  section  on  the  net  projected  increase  to 
the  recreation  sector. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  ANALYSIS  SECTION 

Resource  Sub-category  and                                Existing  Environment, 
Relationship  to  the  Alternative Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 

INCOME  TO  SMALL  OPERATOR 

Change  of  Allocation 

Under  this  alternative,  the  livestock  operator  Twenty- four  livestock  operators  are  permitted  to  use  12 
would  receive  a  50  percent  reduction  in  the  allotments  (13  of  the  24  are  permitted  on  Ruple  Cabin 
allocation  of  forage  from  that  identified  in  the  under  improved  management).  The  average  small  operator 
proposed  action.  has  81  animal  units  (BLM,  1979).   The  typical  small 

ranch  net  income  was  $1,150.00  in  1977. 

Under  this  alternative,  the  number  of  small  operators 
would  increase  to  25  and  use  13  allotments.  The  ave- 
rage small  operator  would  be  reduced  to  73  AUs  and  879 
AUMs. 

The  change  expected  to  occur  to  the  small  ranch  budget 
would  be: 

Existing 
Situation     Alternative 
Total  Gross  Income 

From  Alternative:         $8,885.00     $9,242.00 
Gross  income  from 

Allocation:   $8,007.00 
Additional  gross 
income  from 
management:   $1,235.00 

Total  Costs  From 

Alternative:  $7,735.00     $7,103.00 

Total  costs  from 

allocation:   $6,971.00 
Additional  costs 
of  management 
improvement:  $132.06 

Projected  Net  Income 

under  this  alternative     $1,150.00     $2,139.00 

INCOME  TO  MEDIUM  OPERATOR 

Change  of  Al location 

Under  this  alternative,  the  livestock  operator  Fourteen  livestock  operators  are  presently  permitted  to 
would  receive  a  50  percent  reduction  in  the  use  15  allotments.  The  average  medium  operator  has  224 
allocation  of  forage  from  that  identified  for  animal  units.  It  is  estimated  that  the  average  medium 
the  proposed  action.  operator  presently  operates  at  a  net  loss  of  $6,914.00 

per  year. 

Under  this  alternative,  there  would  be  17  operators 
using  15  allotments.  The  average  medium  operator  would 
then  have  288  AUs  and  3,458  AUMs. 


The  change  expected  to  occur  in  the  medium  ranch  budget 
would  be: 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITION^  ...1ALYSIS  SECTION  (concluded) 

Existing  Environment, 
Relationship  to  the  Alternative Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 

INCOME  TO  MEDIUM  OPERATOR  (continued) 

Existing 
Situation    Alternative 
Total  Gross  Income 

From  Alternative  $39,006.00   $53,940.00 

Gross  income  from 

Allocation:   $50,077.00 
Additional  gross 
income  from 
management:   $  3,863.00 

Total  Costs  From  Proposal    $45,920.00   $59,583.00 
Total  costs  from 

allocation:   $59,087.00 
Additional  costs 

of  management 

improvement:    $496.00 

Projected  Net  loss  With 

this  Alternative         $-6,914.00   $-5,643.00 

INCOME  TO  LARGE  OPERATOR 

Change  of  Allocation 

Under  this  alternative,  the  livestock  operator  Seven  operators  are  permitted  to  use  12  allotments, 

would  receive  a  50  percent  reduction  in  the  The  average  large  operator  has  705  animal  units  (BLM, 

allocation  of  forage  from  that  identified  for  1979).    The   typical   large   ranch   net  income   is 

the  proposed  action.  $57,044.00. 

Under  this  alternative,  there  would  be  three  operators 
on  ten  allotments.  The  average  large  operator  would 
have  897  AUs  and  10,767  AUMs. 

Existing 
Situation     Alternative 
Total  Gross  Income 

From  Alternative         $120,060.00   $164,380.00 
Gross  income 

from  Allocation:  $153,412.00 
Additional  gross 
income  from  management: 

$  10,968.00 

Total  Costs  From  Proposal    $  63,016.00   $  81,205.00 

Total  costs  from 

allocation:      $  80,182.00 

Additional  costs 
of  improved 
management:      $  1,023.00 

Projected  Net  Income  this 

Alternative  $  57,044.00   $  83,175.00 
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Conclusion 

The  present  and  expected  net  income  for  ranch  operators  are  shown  for 
each  of  the  three  ranch  sizes. 

Existing  Situation  Alternative 

Small  Operator        $  1,150.00  $  2,139.00 

Medium  Operator        $-6,914.00  $-5,643.00 

Large  Operator         $57,044.00  $83,175.00 

The  total  net  income  of  the  grazing  would  be  $207,069.00. 
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Impact  to  Recreation  Income 

Predictions  made  in  the  Recreation  section  are  the  basis  for  the  following 
analysis. 

RECREATIONAL  INCOME  ANALYSIS  SECTION 

Existing  Environment, 
Relationship  to  the  Alternative Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 

The  alternative  would  allocate  2,229  additional  It  is  estimated  that  14,213  hunter  days  on  the  planning 
AUMs  for  deer.  Potential  increase  in  deer  unit  presently  produce  $709,797.00  of  gross  income, 
numbers  would  provide  an  additional  4,127  deer  This  translates  to  approximately  $473,178.00  of  net 
hunter  days.  Also  allocated  are  3,458  addi-  income  in  the  Daggett  and  Uintah  County  Area.  Based  on 
tional  AUMs  for  elk.  Potential  increase  in  elk  the  present  estimated  value  of  hunter  days  of  $49.94, 
numbers  would  provide  an  additional  2,577  elk  the  additional  hunter  days  would  provide  $334,798.00  of 
hunter  days.  additional  gross  income  to  the  area.   This  would  in 

turn  mean  an  additional  $223,179.00  (a  47  percent 
increase)  of  net  income  for  the  two  county  area. 


Conclusion 

Negative  attitudes  toward  the  federal  government  would  be  reinforced. 
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E.   ELIMINATION  OF  LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 
1 .   Description  of  the  Alternative 

a.  Purpose  and  Objective 

This  alternative  examines  the  impacts  of  complete  elimination  of  live- 
stock grazing  from  public  lands  in  the  planning  unit. 

The  major  objectives  would  be  to  allow  vegetation  and  wildlife  populations 
to  reach  ecological  potential  without  the  influence  of  livestock  grazing  and 
to  reserve  all  remaining  forage  for  watershed  protection  and  enhancement  of 
visual  resources  and  recreation. 

b.  Forage  Allocation 

All  forage  would  be  allocated  to  wildlife  and  for  the  enhancement  of 
resources  other  than  livestock  grazing.  Table  8-12  summarizes  the  present  use 
of  forage  by  livestock  and  big  game  as  well  as  the  allocation  of  forage  to  big 
game  and  other  resources  under  this  alternative.  This  information  is  given  by 
allotment  in  Appendix  VI I 1-7 . 

c.  Components  of  the  Alternative  Action 

Under  this  alternative,  all  existing  grazing  privileges  and  cooperative 
agreements  would  be  cancelled.   Livestock  operators  with  investments  in  cooper- 
ative agreements  would  be  entitled  to  appropriate  project  salvage  rights  (P.L. 
94-579). 

Due  to  the  intermixing  of  private,  state,  and  public  lands  within  the 
planning  unit,  livestock  operators  would  be  required  to  prevent  livestock 
trespass  on  public  lands.   Livestock  trespass  could  be  controlled  by  herding 
or  the  construction  of  up  to  400  miles  of  new  fence.  These  fences  would  cost 
an  estimated  $3,200  per  mile.   In  the  Three  Corners  Planning  Unit,  fencing 
would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  livestock  operators. 

Livestock  water  developments  would  be  left  in  place  for  use  by  wildlife. 
Only  the  district  boundary  fences  would  be  maintained  by  the  BLM.  Other 
fences  would  be  salvaged  or  cleaned  up  as  funds  become  available.   No  further 
developments,  or  vegetation  manipulation;  on  public  land  and  administered  by 
BLM;  to  enhance  livestock  forage  would  be  allowed. 

d.  Monitoring  and  Study  Programs 

No  monitoring  or  studies  would  be  required. 

e.  Standard  Design,  Construction,  and  Operation  Features 

All  fences  would  be  built  by  adjacent  land  owners.   There  would  be  no  BLM 
control  over  the  design  of  privately  owned  fences  on  private  land. 

f .  Development  and  Maintenance  Costs 

Elimination  of  livestock  grazing  from  the  public  lands  in  the  Three 
Corners  Planning  Unit  would  incur  costs  for  both  BLM  and  livestock  operators. 
The  costs  would  primarily  be  encountered  in  the  following  areas: 
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TABLE  8-12 

Summary  of  Existing  Forage  Use  and  Alternate  Forage  Allocation 

Existing  Livestock  and  Big  Game  Grazing  Situation 

Alternative  Action     Forage        Present  Livestock  Use Est.  Current    Alternative  Forage  Allocation  (AUMs) 

Component  and       Production                AUMs     AUMs   Wildlife  Use            .  Watershed 

Subcomponent AUMs Kinds    No.    Pref.c   Actual (AUMs) Livestock Big  Game and  Other  Uses6 

No  Livestock  Grazing 

(39  allotment)        34,343      Shp.   17,078   15,901   13,952      11,058  0         16,770  17,573 

Appendix  VI 1 1-4  contains  the  details  of  the  existing  forage  use  and  proposed  forage  allocation;  it  also  contains  additional  explanatory 
footnotes. 

No.  =  Number  of  animals,  Cat.  =  cattle,  Shp.  =  sheep,  Pref  =  Preference,  Actual  =  5  year  average  use. 

Does  not  include  1,672  AUMs  of  temporary  non-renewable  use. 
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1.  Administrative  costs  of  license  cancellation. 

2.  Payment  of  salvage  rights. 

3.  Maintenance  of  existing  water  developments  and  district  boundary 
fences. 

4.  Construction  and  maintenance  of  fences  required  to  control 
trespass. 

5.  Costs  of  herding  animals  to  avoid  trespass. 

6.  Costs  of  Clean  up  and  salvage  of  unneeded  fences. 

Construction  of  trespass  control  fences  could  require  investments  of  up 
to  $1,280,000  by  livestock  operators.   Annual  maintenance  of  existing  water 
developments  and  boundary  fences  would  cost  approximately  $10,000  for  the  BLM. 

Payable  salvage  rights  would  be  computed  by  the  BLM. 

g.   Implementation 

It  is  anticipated  that  implementation  of  this  alternative  would  be  accom- 
plished within  1  year  following  the  filing  of  the  final  environmental  statement. 
Two  new  positions  in  BLM's  Vernal  District  would  be  required  to  monitor  trespass 
and  supervise  this  alternative. 

h.   Administration 

The  alternative  would  be  administered  and  managed  through  standard  BLM 
operating  procedures. 

2.   The  Environmental  Impacts  of  the  Alternative 

Introduction 

In  order  to  conduct  an  analysis,  and  to  make  future  impact  projections, 
certain  assumptions  and  analysis  guidelines  are  required.  These  are  noted  as 
follows: 

1.  The  alternative  action  would  be  fully  implemented. 

2.  Preventative  measures  listed  in  Chapter  1  would  be  carried  out 
as  construction  stipulations. 

3.  Proposal  assumptions  and  projections  in  Chapter  1  would  be 
applicable  to  this  alternative. 

4.  The  proposal  would  not  involve  BLM  control  over  private  land 
which  are  intermixed  within  the  livestock  allotments.   Due  to 
lake  of  specific  data  for  these  private  lands,  a  detailed 
analysis  would  be  impossible. 
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Climate,  air  quality,  topography,  and  geology  are  not  discussed  because 
no  major  impacts  would  occur  to  these  resources.  Other  resource  components 
are  introduced  and  analysis  procedures  and  assumptions  given  for  each  resource 
component. 

Impact  on  Soils 

Elimination  of  livestock  grazing  and  related  improvements  were  analyzed 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  they  would  affect  the  soil  resource.   Included 
are  sediment  yield,  erosion  condition,  and  soil  salinity.   Seeding  suitability 
is  not  discussed  as  no  seeding  is  planned  in  this  alternative. 

Anticipated  changes  in  vegetation  ground  cover,  composition,  and  intensity 
of  use  are  factors  influencing  impacts  to  soils. 

Because  the  planning  unit  currently  has  few  erosion  and  other  soil  problems 
(Chapter  2  and  Appendix  1 1-2) ,  it  is  expected  that  the  impacts  to  the  soil 
resource  would  be  minor. 

The  analysis  indicates  that  adverse  impacts  would  occur  only  on  localized 
areas,  sediment  yield  would  be  reduced  and  soil  compaction  by  livestock  would 
be  eliminated. 

Due  to  the  magnitude  of  impacts  expected,  it  is  difficult  to  predict 
measurable  changes  in  existing  rates  of  sediment  yield,  erosion  conditions,  or 
water  salinity  contribution  for  the  soils  of  the  planning  unit.   Some  predic- 
tions have  been  made,  however,  as  to  whether  the  rates  would  increase  or 
decrease  from  the  existing  condition  by  considering  specific  impacts  as  they 
would  affect  the  factors  that  influence  erosion.   The  results  of  the  analysis 
of  these  specific  impacts  are  described  as  follows: 

SOILS 

Existing  Environment, 
Relationship  to  the  Alternative Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 

SEDIMENT  YIELD 

Livestock  grazing  would  be  eliminated  on  38  Sediment  yield  currently  ranges  between  0.1  and  1.0 
allotments  that  comprise  187,676  acres  of  public  acre-feet  per  square  mile  per  year.  Vegetation  ground 
land.  Vegetation  ground  cover  is  expected  to  cover  would  increase.  Sediment  yield  could  decrease  by 
increase  to  at  least  25  percent  on  all  allot-  as  much  as  14.7  acre-feet  annually  from  0.20  to  0.15 
ments  except  Bridgeport  where  cover  would  also  acre-feet  per  square  mile  per  year  (PSIAC,  1968;  Bran- 
increase  but  not  to  the  25  percent  level.  This  son,  1972).  All  allotments  would  be  affected  and 
would  improve  watershed  conditions.  changes  would  occur  over  the  next  15  to  20  years. 

EROSION  CONDITION 

Vegetation  ground  cover  would  increase  on  all  Although  current  erosion  condition  is  slight,  the 
allotments  but  Bridgeport,  as  all  livestock  erosion  condition  would  improve  as  more  ground  cover 
grazing  ceases  on  public  lands.  accumulates  on  soil. 

SOIL  SALINITY 

Livestock  grazing  would  be  discontinued  on  Clay  Soils  on  15,520  acres  within  this  allotment  are  slight- 
Basin-Antelope  Flat-Goslin  Mountain  Allotment.  ly  saline.  The  expected  increase  of  grass  composition 
The  proposal  would  increase  grass  and  decrease  and  the  increase  in  vegetation  ground  cover  would 
brush  composition  and  the  vegetation  cover  would  decrease  salt  laden  sediment  yield-  within  20  years, 
increase.  This  would  improve  watershed  condi-  The  exact  amount  is  not  known. 
tions. 
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Impact  on  Water  Resources 

The  analysis  of  the  impacts  caused  by  the  elimination  of  livestock  and 
related  fences  focuses  on  (1)  water  quantity  and  (2)  water  quality. 

Water  is  an  important  resource  in  its  relationship  to  wildlife  use,  soil 
erosion  and  transport,  aquatic  habitats  and  riparian  vegetation  growth.  The 
environmental  impact  analysis  indicates  that  the  water  consumed  by  livestock 
in  the  planning  unit,  would  be  reduced  but,  in  comparison  to  the  total  annual 
yield,  the  reduction  would  be  very  minor. 

Chemical  constituents  of  the  surface  waters  are  not  likely  to  be  changed 
by  the  proposal  since  the  chemical  composition  is  dependant  to  a  large  extent 
on  source  of  water  and  the  geological  substrata.  Changes  in  erosion  would  not 
be  great  enough  to  produce  a  noticeable  change  in  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  water.  Most  coliform  contamination  from  livestock  comes  from  use  in  or 
directly  adjacent  to  the  stream.  The  portion  of  this  problem  caused  by  live- 
stock on  public  lands  would  be  eliminated. 

WATER  RESOURCES 


Relationship  to  the  Alternative 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


WATER  QUANTITY 


Livestock  grazing  would  be  eliminated  on  38 
allotments  that  comprise  187,676  acres  of  public 
land.  Vegetation  ground  cover  is  expected  to 
increase  and  sediment  yield  to  decrease.  This 
would  improve  watershed  conditions. 


Current  annual  water  yield  from  public  land  in  the 
planning  unit  is  approximately  130,460  acre-feet. 
Because  the  total  vegetation  cover  is  expected  to 
increase,  water  yield  would  decrease  over  the  next  15 
to  20  years  (Branson,  1972).  The  exact  amount  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  expected  to  be  slight.  All  38  allot- 
ments would  be  affected. 


WATER  QUALITY 


Livestock  grazing  would  be  discontinued  on  38 
allotments  that  comprise  187,676  acres  of  public 
land.  Vegetation  ground  cover  is  expected  to 
increase  and  sediment  yield  to  decrease.  This 
would  improve  watershed  conditions. 


The  sediment  load  of  these  streams  would  be  reduced 
gradually  over  a  period  of  15  to  20  years.  The  exact 
amount  of  reduction  is  not  known  (PSIAC,  1968;  Branson, 
1972). 


Fecal  coliform  contamination  which  is  high  when  live- 
stock are  grazing  near  a  stream  would  be  reduced  sub- 
stantially. The  exact  amount  is  not  known,  but  it 
would  take  place  immediately  upon  the  removal  of  live- 
stock. Because  riparian  vegetation  is  expected  to 
increase  along  all  streams,  the  level  of  orthophosphate 
would  increase  as  a  result  of  increased  amount  of 
decaying  vegetation  (EPA,  1976).  The  exact  amount  of 
this  increase  is  not  known,  but  levels  are  currently 
high  and  at  times  exceed  state  standards.  This  change 
would  take  place  slowly  over  15  to  20  years. 
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ALTERNATIVES 


Impacts  on  Vegetation 

This  section  analyzes  the  anticipated  impacts  which  the  alternative  would 
have  on  vegetation  and  forage  in  the  planning  unit.   Impacts  on  vegetation  and 
forage  are  interrelated  with  animal  life,  watershed,  visual  resources,  and 
land  use  (livestock  grazing),  and  could  be  the  cause  of  impacts  on  these 
resources. 

Summary  of  impacts  identified  in  this  section: 

Twenty-three  acres  of  riparian  vegetation  now  rated  to  be  in 
fair  condition  should  improve  to  good  condition. 

Big  sagebrush  would  decline  to  less  than  desired  levels  (less 
than  20  percent  composition)  on  four  allotments. 

Grass  is  expected  to  increase  and  big  sagebrush  decrease  on 
nearly  all  of  the  190,536  acres  in  the  planning  unit.   It  is 
anticipated  that  this  change  would  take  15  to  20  years. 

Vegetation  ground  cover  would  not  increase  to  above  desirable 
levels  (greater  than  25  percent)  on  Bridgeport  Allotment. 

The  affects  this  alterntive  would  have  upon  threatened  and 
endangered  species  is  unknown.   For  the  most  part  their 
responses  to  specific  changes  cannot  be  predicted  because  their 
habitat  requirements  are   unknown. 

Forage  production  would  be  expected  to  increase  by  2,585  AUMs 
over  a  period  of  20  years. 

Forage  condition  would  be  expected  to  improve  from  fair  to  good 
on  55,148  acres. 

Should  this  alternative  be  implemented,  the  following  trend 
would  be  expected  for  the  next  15  to  20  years:   improving, 
66,913  acres;  static,  123,623  acres;  declining,  0  acres. 
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ELIMINATION  OF  GRAZING 


VEGETATION 

Existing  Environment, 
Relationship  to  the  Alternative Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 

TYPES  AND  SUBTYPES 
(including  Riparian  Vegetation  and  Condition) 

This  alternative   is  to  eliminate   livestock     Thu  following  vegetation  types  are  present  in  the 
grazing  on  all  allotments.   This  would  be  accom- 
plished by  construction  of  approximately  400 
miles  of  fence. 


Th£ 

following  vegetation  types 

plan 

ning  unit: 

Type             Acres 

jgebrush         80,816 

Pinyon-juniper      80,795 

Conifer           14,565 

Grass             5,324 

Mountain  shrub       5,378 

Broadleaf  trees      1 ,908 

Greasewood           999 

Riparian             751 

Total        190,536 

There  would  be  no  changes  in  types  or  subtypes. 

The  23  acres  of  riparian  vegetation  in  fair  The  23  acres  of  fair  condition  riparian  vegetation 
condition  would  be  fenced  to  exclude  livestock.     would  be  improved  to  good  since  it  would  be  fenced  to 

exclude  livestock  (Winegar,  1977). 

Objectives  identified  for  riparian  vegetation  to 
maintain  the  good  condition  and  improve  the  fair 
to  good  would  be  met. 

COMPOSITION  AND  VEGETATION  GROUND  COVER 

No  livestock  grazing  on  all  39  allotments  would  Grass  would  continue  to  increase  and  shrubs  decrease  on 
be  allowed.  Current  use  by  wildlife,  and  their  all  190,536  acres  of  public  land  in  the  planning  unit 
forage  preference,  would  favor  the  growth  of  (Heady,  1975).  Through  elk  make  heavier  use  of  grass 
grass  over  shrubs.  than  deer,  it  is  not  expected  that  an  increase  of 'elk 

use  during  winter  and  summer  would  stop  increase  in 
grasses.  The  exact  percent  composition  change  is 
unknown.  It  is  expected  that  all  vegetation  ground 
cover  objectives  would  be  met  except  on  the  Bridgeport 
Allotment.  On  the  Bridgeport  Allotment,  grass  cover  is 
presently  so  low  in  the  composition  that  vegetation 
ground  cover  would  not  increase  to  25  percent  within  20 
years  regardless  of  management.  Due  to  forage  prefer- 
ence of  both  deer  and  elk,  it  is  expected  that  objec- 
tives for  vegetation  composition  would  be  met  except  on 
the  following  allotments  where  wintering  deer  use  is 
heavy  and  browse  would  decrease  in  the  composition 
below  the  desired  20  percent  level: 


Al lotment 

Acreage 

Bridgeport 

8,298 

Clay  Basin-Antelope  Flat- 

Gosl ine  Mountain 

28,302 

Red  Creek 

8,458 

Taylor  Flat-Watson 

12,297 

Total 

57,355 

Desirable  levels  of  vegetation  ground  cover  and  compo- 
sition are  currently  being  met  on  two  allotments 
(11,190  acres--6  percent  of  public  land  in  the  planning 
unit). 


Should  the  proposal  be  implemented,  objectives 
for  vegetation  ground  cover  and  composition 
would  be  met  on  35  allotments  (133,181  acres--70 
percent  of  public  land  in  the  planning  unit). 
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ALTERNATIVES 


VEGETATION  (continued) 


Relationship  to  the  Alternative 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


This  alternative   is  to  eliminate 
grazing  from  all  allotments. 


KEY  SPECIES 

livestock  Eleven  key  species  from  three  families  (Poaceae, 
Asteraceae,  and  Rosaceae)  have  been  identified  for  the 
Three  Corners  Planning  Unit.  Seven  key  species  are 
grasses:  bluebunch  wheatgrass,  Columbia  needlegrass, 
crested  wheatgrass,  Indian  ricegrass,  Letterman  needle- 
grass,  needle-and-thread  grass,  and  western  wheatgrass. 
Four  key  species  are  shrubs:  antelope  bitterbrush,  big 
sagebrush,  black  sagebrush,  and  true  mountain  mahogany. 

Probable  response  of  key  species  to  this  alternative 
would  result  in  an  increase  in  key  grasses,  and  key 
shrubs  would  likely  remain  static  on  all  allotments 
except  those  located  on  important  big  game  winter 
ranges  (Rye  Grass,  Bridgeport,  Taylor  Flat-Watson,  Red 
Creek,  and  Clay  Basin-Antelope  Flat-Gosl i  n--57 , 355 
acres)  where  bruwse  would  decline  and  grasses  increase, 
due  to  elimination  of  livestock  grazing  (Laycock,  1967; 
Trlica,  et  al.,  1977;  Cook,  1966). 


THREATENED  AND  ENDANGERED  SPECIES 


Threatened  and  endangered  species  welfare  is 
provided  for  by  protective  measures  which  are  a 
required  standard  of  this  proposal.  There  would 
be  no  livestock  grazing  or  range  developments 
for  this  alternative. 


The  following  threatened  or  endangered  species  have 
been  identified  in  the  planning  unit.  Penstemon 
acaul is  (Scrophulariaceae) ,  a  candidate  threatened 
species,  and  Parthenium  1 igulatum  (Asteraceae)  and 
Oxytropis  obnapiformis  (Fabaceae),  proposed  endangered 
species  were  collected  near  the  mouth  of  Jessie  Ewing 
Canyon  in  the  Bridgeport  Allotment  in  1978.  Arab  is 
demissa  variety  languida  (Brassicaceae) ,  a  candidate 
threatened  species,  was  collected  on  the  Antelope 
Flat-Goslin  Mountain-Clay  Basin  Allotment  in  1978. 
Cryptantha  stricta  (Boraginaceae) ,  a  candidate  threa- 
tened species,  is  believed  to  be  widespread  in  the 
Three  Corners  Planning  Unit.  However,  it  has  been 
recommended  by  the  BLM  Vernal  District  Botanist  that 
this  species  be  removed  from  the  candidate  threatened 
species  list.  No  available  record  verifies  the  occur- 
rence of  any  other  proposed,  candidate  or  officially 
listed  threatened  or  endangered  plant  species  within 
the  Three  Corners  Planning  Unit  (Neese,  1978  and  Eng- 
land, 1979). 

No  livestock  grazing  nor  developments  are  proposed  for 
this  alternative,  therefore,  there  would  be  no  impacts 
from  range  dvelopments.  Eliminating  livestock  grazing 
may  inhibit  growth  of  some  threatened  and  endangered 
species  since  some  plants  may  or  may  not  thrive  under 
livestock  grazing  or  areas  of  disturbance.  As  habitat 
requirements  and  response  to  grazing  for  threatened  and 
endangered  plants  in  this  planning  unit  is  unknown,  it 
is  not  possible  to  predict  the  significance  of  the 
impacts. 


FORAGE  PRODUTION 


This  alternative  eliminates  livestock  grazing  on 
all  public  land  allotments. 


Forage  production  would  be  expected  to  increase  by  at 
least  10  percent  of  inventoried  production  in  all 
allotments  except  Rye  Grass  (Laycock,  1967;  Cook,  1977; 
Trlica,  et  al.,  1977;  Mueggler,  1975).  Forage  produc- 
tion would  not  increase  on  Rye  Grass  Allotment  since 
livestock  grazing  was  eliminated  from  there  in  1963  and 
it  is  believed  the  vegetation  is  approaching  ecological 
cl imax. 
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ELIMINATION  OF  GRAZING 


VEGETATION  (continued) 

Existing  Environment, 
Relationship  to  the  Alternative Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 

FORAGE  PRODUCTION  (continued) 

The  following  shows  the  expected  forage  production  by 
allotment  within  20  years  after  implementing  the  altern- 
ative: 


Should  this  alternative  be  implemented,  the 
objective  to  increase  forage  production  by  1,860 
AUMs  in  the  planning  unit  would  be  exceeded  by 
725  AUMs. 


Proposed  Action 

Expected 

Sub-Component  and  Allotment 

Present 

(20  years) 

No  Livestock  Grazing 

Rye  Grass 

508 

508 

Bridgeport 

794 

833 

Taylor  Flat-Watson 

2,141 

2,264 

Bowery  Spring 

638 

692 

Gadson  Draw-Gerber  Spring 

494 

535 

Highway 

200 

220 

McKee  Spring 

413 

454 

Natural  Lake 

275 

300 

Smokem-up 

26 

28 

Bates  Spring 

112 

123 

Beaver  Dam 

135 

147 

Blair  Basin 

58 

62 

East  Cow 

104 

112 

Log  Cabin 

108 

117 

Mail  Draw 

170 

184 

Mame's  Hole-Bear  Hollow 

203 

221 

Cove 

420 

452 

West  Cow 

26 

28 

Hoy  Mountain 

781 

848 

Red  Creek 

1,484 

1,588 

Dry  Creek-South  Pot  Creek- 

Wild  Mountain 

2,359 

2,550 

Ruple  Cabin 

2,941 

3,216 

Clay  Basin-Antelope  Flat- 

Gosl in  Mountain 

4,915 

5,241 

Gadson 

340 

373 

Hatch  Cove 

642 

695 

Hoy  Flat 

752 

794 

Jackson  Draw-Crouse  Canyon- 

Dry  Hollow 

1,704 

1  ,823 

Little  Hole 

1,361 

1,432 

Offield  Mountain 

580 

613 

Pot  Creek 

191 

205 

School  Bus 

293 

320 

Sears  Canyon-Marshall  Draw 

1,465 

1,566 

Serviceberry  Spring 

265 

288 

Shiner 

353 

375 

Warren  Draw 

965 

1,043 

Wi  1  low  Creek 

1,941 

2,111 

Bealer  Basin-Diamond  Gulch- 

Diamond  Spring 

2,354 

2,574 

Cooper  Draw 

780 

853 

Davis  Draw-Crouse  Reservoir- 

Lambson 

1,052 

1  ,140 

Total 

34,343 

36,928 
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ALTERNATIVES 


VEGETATION  (continued) 


Relationship  to  the  Alternative 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


This   alternative  discontinues 
grazing  from  public  lands. 


CONDITION 


all   livestock 


Forage  condition  would  be  expected  to  improve  from  fair 
to  good  on  all  the  fair  condition  range  in  all  allot- 
ments except  Rye  Grass  (exclusive  of  the  pinyon- juniper 
and  Douglas  fir  vegetation  types).  Since  livestock 
grazing  would  be  eliminated,  it  would  allow  greater 
growth  on  desirable  forage  species  (Laycock,  1967; 
Trlica,  et  al.,  1977;  Cook,  1971). 

Those  acreages  in  the  pinyon- juniper  and  Douglas  fir 
vegetation  types  in  fair  and  poor  forage  condition, 
which  are  believed  to  be  in  ecological  climax,  would 
not  be  expected  to  improve  in  condition  (Dwyer,  1975). 

The  following  are  the  areas  of  fair  forage  condition 
range,  by  allotment  on  which  it  is  estimated  that 
forage  condition  could  be  improved  to  good  by  imple- 
menting the  alternative: 


Ac 

"es  That 

Al lotment 

Would 

3e  Improved 

Brigeport 

4 

,193 

Taylor  Flat-Watson 

0 

Bowery  Spring 

0 

Gadson  Draw-Gerber  Spring 

0 

Highway 

290 

McKee  Spring 

120 

Natural  Lake 

5 

Smokem-up 

80 

Bates  Spring 

260 

Beaver  Dam 

47 

Blair  Basin 

30 

East  Cow 

80 

Log  Cabin 

0 

Mail  Draw 

0 

Mames  Hole-Bear  Hollow 

0 

Cove 

0 

West  Cow 

0 

Red  Creek 

0 

Hoy  Mountain 

889 

Dry  Creek-South  Pot  Creek-Wild 

Mountain 

9 

,419 

Ruple  Cabin 

4 

,335 

Clay  Basin-Antelope  Flat- 

Gosl in  Mountain 

21 

,034 

Gadson 

400 

Hatch  Cove 

871 

Hoy  Flat 

1 

,999 

Jackson  Draw-Crouse  Canyon- 

Dry  Hoi  low 

0 

Little  Hole 

0 

Offield  Mountain 

0 

Pot  Creek 

1 

,154 

School  Bus 

978 

Sears  Canyon-Marshall  Draw 

533 

Serviceberry  Spring 

571 

Shiner 

0 
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VEGETATION  (continued) 


Relationship  to  the  Alternative 


Existing  Environment, 


Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


CONDITION  (continued) 


Al lotment 


Acres  That 
Would  be  Improved 


Warren  Draw 

Wi 1  low  Creek 

Bealer  Basin-Diamond  Gulch- 
Diamond  Spring 

Cooper  Draw 

Davis  Draw-Crouse  Reservoir- 
Lambson 

Total 


794 
5,439 

541 
1,086 

0 

55,148 


The  objective  to  improve  forage  condition  from 
fair  to  good  on  25,022  acres  or  half  of  the 
currently  fair  condition  range,  exclusive  of 
those  acreages  in  the  Douglas  fir  and  pinyon- 
juniper  types  would  be  exceeded  by  30,126  acres. 


Present  and  expected  forage  condition  15  to  20  years 
after  implementation  of  the  alternative  (acres  total) 
is: 


Condition 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 


Present 

55,836 

126,285 

8,415 


Expected 
1 1 0 , 984 
71,137 
8,415 


TREND  IN  FORAGE  CONDITION 


No  livestock  grazing  on  all  39  allotments  (all 
forage  allocated  to  wildlife)  would  be  allowed. 
Current  use  by  wildlife,  and  their  forage  prefer- 
ence, would  favor  the  growth  of  grass  over 
shrubs. 


Actual  trend  studies  have  been  initiated  on  5  of  the  39 
allotments  in  the  planning  unit.  These  studies  show 
the  following: 

= -rd 

Trend 


Al  lotments 

Improving 

Static 

Clay  Basin-Antelope 

Flat- 

Gosl in  Mountain 

19,275 

9,027 

Hoy  Mountain 

2,039 

1,511 

Red  Creek 

4,889 

3,569 

Ruple  Cabin 

12,100 

0 

Taylor  Flat-Watson 

4,826 

7,471 

Total 

43,129 

21,578 

No  areas  are  declining. 

Grass  would  continue  to  increase  and  shrubs  decrease  on 
all  190,536  acres  of  public  land  in  the  planning  unit. 
Though  elk  make  heavier  use  of  grass  than  deer,  it  is 
not  expected  that  an  increase  of  49  elk  AUMs  use  during 
winter  and  summer  would  stop  increase  in  grasses. 

It  is  expected  that  trend  would  continue  to  improve  on 
the  43,129  acres  on  the  five  allotments  where  trend 
studies  have  been  established.  Trend  is  also  expected 
to  improve  on  23,784  acres  of  fair  condition  range, 
exclusive  of  Douglas  fir  and  pinyon- juniper  on  the 
remaining  34  allotments. 
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ALTERNATIVES 


VEGETATION  (concluded) 

Existing  Environment, 
Relationship  to  the  Alternative Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 

TREND  IN  FORAGE  CONDITION  (continued) 

The  current  forage  condition  trend  is: 

Improving  Static         Dec! ining 

38,240  (20%)        152,296  (80%)         0 

Should  the  alternative  be  implemented,  the  following 
trend  would  be  expected  for  the  next  15  to  20  years. 

Improving  Static        Peel ining 

66,913  (35%)       123,623  (65%)       0 
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ELIMINATION  OF  GRAZING 


Impact  on  Animal  Life 

This  alternative  would  provide  changes  in  vegetation  composition  favoring 
grass  production.   Favorable  impacts  would  result  for  such  species  as  elk 
while  the  loss  of  browse  would  be  detrimental  to  deer  and  antelope. 

The  most  important  change  is  the  allocation  of  additional  forage  for 
deer,  elk,  and  antelope. 

ANIMAL  LIFE 


Relationship  to  the  Alternative 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


DEER 


Elimination  of  livestock  grazing  from  the  plan- 
ning unit  would  favor  vegetation  conversion  to 
grass  in  excess  of  25  percent  of  the  composition 
on  all  allotments  except  Bridgeport  (8,298 
acres).  Big  sagebrush  would  decrease  below  20 
percent  on  Bridgeport,  Taylor  Flat-Watson 
(12,297  acres)  Clay  Basin-Antelope  Flat-Goslin 
Mountain  (28,302  acres),  and  Red  Creek  (8,458 
acres). 

Also  proposed  is  to  initially  allocate  an  addi- 
tional 1,611  AUMs  and  allocate  an  additional 
2,226  AUMs,  long-term  to  deer. 


Mule  deer  spring  range  would  increase  in  quality  on  the 
planning  unit  due  to  a  change  from  browse  to  grass. 
Bertram,  et  al .  ,  (1977)  found  a  strong  preference  by 
deer  for  both  forbs  and  grasses  during  this  season. 
This  same  action  would  decrease  the  quality  during 
summer,  fall,  and  winter  ranges.  On  crucial  winter 
areas  on  four  allotments,  the  quality  of  deer  winter 
range  would  decl i  ne. 


Potential  forage  would  be  allocated  for  an  increase  of 
1,080  deer  on  a  12-month  basis.  The  probability  of 
realizing  this  increase  of  animals  is  dependent  upon 
management  considerations  and  recommendations  by  UDWR. 


Objectives  relate  to  deer  are  designed  to  main- 
tain or  improve  the  habitat.  Under  this  altern- 
ative action,  the  objective  would  be  met  for 
spring  range  but  the  quality  of  winter  range 
would  decl ine. 


ELK 


Elimination  of  livestock  grazing  on  the  public 
land  on  the  planning  unit  would  change  the 
vegetation  composition  favoring  grass  production 
on  all  allotments  except  Bridgeport  (8,298 
acres) . 

Also  proposed  is  to  initially  allocate  an  2,204 
AUMs  and  allocate  an  additional  3,457  AUMs,  long 
term. 


Elk  summer  and  winter  ranges  would  improve  in  quality 
with  predicted  grass  increase  in  excess  of  25  percent. 
Boyd,  (1970)  found  that  elk  show  a  strong  preference 
for  grass  dominated  ranges  under  all  seasons. 


Potential  forage  would  be  allocated  for  an  initial 
increase  of  345  elk  on  a  12-month  basis  and  a  long-term 
increase  of  542  elk  on  a  12-month  basis.   These  increas- 
ed population  levels  are     dependent  upon  management 
decisions  and  recommendations  by  UDWR. 


Objectives  for  elk  are  to  maintain  or  improve 
habitat.  This  would  occur  under  the  altern- 
ative. 

ANTELOPE 


Under  the  alternative  to  eliminate  livestock 
grazing  from  the  planning  unit,  grass  would 
increase  in  excess  of  25  percent  on  all  allot- 
ments except  Bridgeport  (8,298  acres).  It  is 
expected  that  big  sagebrush  would  decrease  below 
20  percent  on  four  allotments  (Bridgeport), 
Taylor  Flat-Watson  (12,297  acres),  Clay  Basin- 
Antelope  Flat-Goslin  Mountain  (28,302  acres), 
and  Red  Creek  (8,458  acres). 

Additional  forage  (29  AUMs)  is  proposed  for 
allocation  to  antelope  on  a  year-long  basis. 

Maintaining  or  improving  antelope  habitat  would 
be  met  under  the  alternative. 


Habitat  qualities  on  both  summer  and  winter  ranges 
would  decrease.  Yoakum  (1967)  shows  in  his  bibliogra- 
phy of  literature  on  antelope  that  browse  and  forbs  are 
primary  food  source  for  antelope,  while  grass  makes  up 
only  a  minor  dietary  percentage. 


Potential  forage  would  be  allocated  which  would  provide 
forage  for  an  additional  20  antelope  on  a  12-month 
basis.  The  probability  of  realizing  this  increase 
would  depend  upon  management  policies  and  recommen- 
dations by  UDWR. 
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ALTERNATIVES 


ANIMAL  LIFE  (continued) 


Relationship  to  the  Alternative 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


UPLAND  GAME 


Under  the  no  livestock  grazing  alternative,  a 
vegetation  change  would  occur  favoring  grass 
production  with  a  reduction  of  browse. 


Habitat  conditions  are  rated  fair  to  good  for  sage 
grouse,  fair  to  good  for  cottontail  rabbits,  and  fair 
for  mourning  doves  (UDWR,  1979).  Increased  grasses  on 
those  allotments  supporting  sage  grouse  would  generally 
have  an  adverse  impact.  This  is  particularly  true  if 
sagebrush  falls  below  10  percent  of  the  composition 
(Wallsted,  1975).  Cottontail  habitat  presently  rated 
fair  would  improve  to  good  and  those  areas  presently  in 
good  condition  would  remain  at  this  level.  Mourning 
dove  habitat  would  improve  through  grass  seed  produc- 
tion (Sanderson,  1977). 


THREATENED  OR  ENDANGERED  SPECIES 
(BALD  EAGLE) 


There  are  no  components  of  the  alternative  which 
relate  directly  to  the  bald  eagle. 


Minimal  impacts  to  wintering  bald  eagles  are  expected 
since  the  prey  base  is  presently  stable  (UDWR,  1979) 
and  this  condition  is  expected  to  remain.  In  addition, 
these  birds  rely  heavily  on  fish  and  waterfowl  for  a 
primary  food  supply  (Spiner,  1976)  and  the  proposal  for 
no  livestock  grazing  would  have  no  impact  on  this  prey 
base. 


FISH 


It  is  proposed  to  eliminate  livestock  use  on  39 
allotments.  This  change  would  favor  grass  and 
forb  production  over  browse  which  should  result 
in  increased  vegetation  ground  cover.  This 
would  meet  the  objective  for  maintaining  and 
improving  the  riparian  habitat  in  the  planning 
unit  that  is  associated  with  fish. 


WATERFOWL 


Following  are  condition  ratings  for  stream  fisheries. 
Poor     --   11.1  mi les 
Fair     --    6.8  miles 
Good     --   10.9  miles 
Reservoirs  (2)  unknown. 

Increased  grasses  would  improve  streambank  cover  and 
provide  for  improvement  in  the  condition  rating 
(Armour,  1978).  This  would  develop  within  the  5  to  20 
year  time  frame. 


Under  no  grazing,  riparian  vegetation  would 
improve  in  Sear's  Canyon-Marshall  Draw  Allotment. 

Riparian  areas  on  the  remaining  allotments  would 
remain  in  a  static  condition. 


Habitat  condition  is  rated  poor  to  fair  on  10  allot- 
ments (74,927  acres)  having  waterfowl  habitat  (UDWR, 
1978).  Increasing  ground  cover  and  overhead  canopy 
would  improve  riparian  areas  to  good  condition  on  all 
al lotments. 


NON-GAME  MAMMALS 


The  proposal  to  eliminate  livestock  grazing  over 
the  planning  unit  would  favor  a  vegetation 
conversion  to  grass. 


Specific  impacts  to  the  43  species  of  non-game  mammals 
in  the  unit  (190,536  acres)  are  not  identifiable.  Both 
beneficial  and  adverse  impacts  would  result  since 
habitat  changes  would  result. 


NON-GAME  BIRDS 


The  proposal  to  remove  all  livestock  grazing 
would  result  in  a  vegetation  conversion  which 
would  favor  grass. 


Impacts  are  not  identifiable  for  the  141  species  of 
non-game  birds  in  the  unit  (190,536  acres).  Vegetation 
changes  would  be  beneficial  to  some  birds  and  adversely 
affect  others. 
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ELIMINATION  OF  GRAZING 


ANIMAL  LIFE  (concluded) 


Relationship  to  the  Alternative 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


REPTILES  AND  AMPHIBIANS 


The  proposal  to  restrict  all  livestock  grazing 
would  cause  vegetation  type  conversion  favoring 
grasses  which  would  in  turn  cause  changes  in  the 
primary  and  secondary  food  chain  users  which 
would  cause  a  change  in  the  prey  base. 


No  quantifiable  impacts  can  be  determined  for  the  6 
species  of  amphibians  and  14  species  of  reptiles  which 
exist  on  the  planning  unit,  except  that  the  improvement 
of  riparian  zones  would  benefit  amphibians  (Hufford, 
1977). 


INVERTEBRATES 


Vegetation  changes  from  browse  to  grass  and 
forbs  would  occur,  resulting  from  no  grazing  on 
37  allotments.  Big  sagebrush  would  continue  to 
decrease  below  20  percent  on  the  remaining  five 
allotments  resulting  from  heavy  deer  winter  use. 


No  data  is  available  on  species  occurrence  or  habitat 
requirements  of  invertebrates,  however,  Morris,  (1967) 
found  that  selected  insects  were  consistently  adversely 
affected  by  any  degree  of  grazing  pressure  (all  allot- 
ments). Morris  also  found  a  direct  correlation  in  the 
diversity  of  insects  relating  to  the  diversity  of 
vegetative  composition.  This  would  indicate  that  a 
favorable  impact  would  result  on  all  allotments  except 
those  receiving  heavy  deer  winter  use.  These  should 
remain  static  for  invertebrates. 
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ALTERNATIVES 


Impact  on  Cultural  Resources 

This  section  deals  with  the  effect  of  this  alternative  on  cultural 
resources.  Ground-disturbing  actions  resulting  from  the  construction  and  use 
of  range  developments  could  adversely  affect  cultural  resources.   However,  any 
adverse  impact  to  significant  sites  on  federal  and  state  land  would  be  miti- 
gated in  accordance  with  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966. 

CULTURAL  RESOURCES 

Existing  Environment, 
Relationship  to  the  Alternative Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 

The  range  developments  involve  ground-disturbing  Limited  cultural  resource  inventory  has  been  done  in 
actions  resulting  from  construction  of  400  miles  the  planning  unit,  but  sites  are  known  to  exist  there, 
of  fences.  Approximately  98  miles  of  fence  Ground  disturbance  associated  with  fence  construction 
would  be  built  along  public  land-state  land  could  damage  or  destroy  cultural  resources,  but  pre- 
boundaries.  ventive  measures  included  in  Chapter  1,  would  prevent 

adverse  impacts  to  significant  sites.  Regardless  of 
these  measures  adverse  impacts  may  occur  in  isolated 
cases.   This  could  occur  on  196  acres. 

Approximately  302  miles  of  fence  would  be  built  Preventive  measures  would  not  apply  to  private  land  and 
along  public  land-private  land  boundaries  adverse  impacts  to  cultural  resource  could  occur  on  as 

much  as  604  acres  of  private  land. 
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ELIMINATION  OF  GRAZING 


Impact  on  Paleontology 

This  section  deals  with  the  effect  of  this  alternative  on  paleontological 
resources.  Ground-disturbing  actions  resulting  from  the  construction  of  fences 
could  adversely  affect  paleontological  resources.   However,  preventive  measures 
included  in  Chapter  1  would  prevent  most  adverse  impacts  on  federal  and  state 
land. 

PALEONTOLOGICAL  RESOURCES 

Existing  Environment, 
Relationship  to  the  Alternative Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 

The  construction  of  up  to  400  miles  of  fence  is  Three  fossil-bearing  formations  are  exposed  in  the 
proposed  in  this  alternative.  Approximately  98  planning  unit  (Morrison,  Fort  Union,  Hill iard  Shale). 
miles  of  fence  would  be  built  along  public  Ground  disturbance  resulting  from  fence  construction 
land-state  land  boundaries.  could  damage  or  destroy  paleontological  resources,  but 

preventive  measures  included  in  Chapter  1  would  prevent 
most  adverse  impacts.  Regardless  of  these  measures, 
adverse  impacts  may  inadvertantly  occur  in  isolated 
cases  on  196  acres  of  federal  land. 

Approximately  302  miles  of  fence  would  be  built  Preventive  measures  would  not  apply  to  private  land  and 
along   public   land-private   land   boundaries.     adverse  impacts  could  occur  on  as  much  as  604  acres  of 

private  land. 
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ALTERNATIVES 


Impact  on  Visual  Resources 

Fences  and  construction  disturbances  from  the  alternative  are  the  basis 
of  visual  resources  impact. 

VISUAL  RESOURCES 

Existing  Environment, 
Relationship  to  the  Alternative Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 

Up  to  400  miles  of  new  fence  may  be  constructed.     Visual  Resource  Management  (VRM)  Class  II,  III,  IV,  and 

V  areas  have  been  identified  in  the  planning  unit.  The 
management  objective  for  each  VRM  class  allows  a  dif- 
ferent degree  of  visual  modification  in  the  landscape. 
Evidence  of  livestock  management  is  common  in  the  form 
of  fencelines,  water  developments  and  chained  areas. 

Fencing  would  occur  in  Class  II,  III,  IV,  and  V  areas. 
Because  there  would  be  no  BLM  control  over  the  design 
or  construction  of  privately  owned  fences,  the  visual 
modification  may  not  always  be  compatible  with  all  VRM 
class  areas. 
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ELIMINATION  OF  GRAZING 


Impacts  on  Recreation  Resources 

The  basis  of  impact  on  recreation  would  include  structures  and  distur- 
bance from  proposed  range  developments,  structures  that  could  impede  recre- 
ational access,  and  any  change  in  management  or  allocation  that  would  alter 
numbers  of  wildlife  available  for  hunting  and  fishing.  The  analysis  assumes 
that  with  present  wildlife  numbers,  the  planning  unit  provides  a  certain 
amount  of  success,  satisfaction,  and  hunter-fisherman  days.  With  any  increase 
or  decrease  in  wildlife  numbers,  the  planning  unit  would  provide  for  a  direct 
increase  or  decrease  in  hunter  success,  satisfaction  or  hunter-fisherman  days. 
It  is  not  assumed,  however,  that  numbers  of  hunters  and  fishermen  would  actually 
increase  or  decrease. 


RECREATION 


Relationship  to  the  Alternative 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


INVENTORIED  RECREATION  SITES 


Up  to  400  miles  of  new  fence  may  be  constructed. 


The  planning  unit  contains  31  inventoried  recreation 
sites  for  picnicking  and  camping,  located  within  21 
allotments.  Fences  would  be  constructed  adjacent  to 
sites,  and  in  some  cases  recreational  values  may  be 
reduced. 


OFF-ROAD  VEHICLE  ACCESS 


Up  to  400  miles  of  new  fence  may  be  constructed. 


Four-wheel  driving,  usually  associated  with  hunting, 
occurs  on  unmaintained  trails  throughout  the  planning 
unit.  Unmaintained  trails  would  be  fenced  throughout 
the  planning  unit.  Cattleguards  would  not  be  required 
across  maintained  roads.  Access  throughout  the  plan- 
ning unit  would  be  reduced. 


FISHING 


This  alternative  could  improve  habitat  in  all 
fisheries  over  the  long-term. 


Trout  fishing  occurs  in  the  Green  River,  Willow  Creek, 
Jackson  Creek,  Crouse  Reservoir,  and  Calder  Pond.  No 
change  in  fisherman  success,  satisfaction,  or  days  is 
anticipated. 


HUNTING 


This  alternative  would  allocate  2,229  additional 
AUMs  for  deer  initially  over  the  long-term, 
providing  for  an  increase  in  1,080  deer  init- 
ially and  over  the  long-term  on  a  year-long 
basis. 


The  planning  unit  provides  opportunities  for  hunting 
deer.  The  potential  increase  in  deer  numbers,  based  on 
the  present  hunter  success  ratio,  would  provide  an 
additional  4,127  deer  hunter  days  over  the  short-term 
and  long-term. 


This  alternative  would  allocate  3,458  additional 
AUMs  for  elk  initially  and  over  the  long-term, 
providing  for  an  increase  in  542  elk  initially 
and  over  the  long-term  on  a  year-long  basis. 


The  planning  unit  provides  opportunities  for  hunting 
elk.  The  potential  increase  in  elk  numbers,  based  on 
the  present  hunter  success  ratio,  would  provide  for  an 
additional  2,577  elk  hunter  days  over  the  short-term 
and  long-term. 


This  alternative  would  allocate  25  additional 
AUMs  for  antelope,  resulting  in  a  possible 
increase  of  20  antelope  on  a  12-month  basis.  It 
would  decrease  sage  grouse  and  cottontail  and 
increase  mourning  dove  habitat. 


The  planning  unit  provides  opportunities  for  hunti.ig 
antelope,  sage  grouse,  cottontail,  mourning  dover,  and 
waterfowl.  Little  affect  is  anticipated  on  hunter 
success,  satisfaction  and  days. 
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ALTERNATIVES 


Impacts  on  Livestock  Grazing 

The  only  impact  identified  from  this  alternative  is  that  a  100  percent 
reduction  of  grazing  preference  would  remove  all  livestock  from  public  lands 
in  the  planning  unit. 

LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 

Existing  Environment, 
Relationship  to  the  Alternative Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 

Enforcing  a  100  percent  reduction  in  grazing  Decreasing  the  forage  allocation  by  15,901  AUMs  would 

preference  on  39  allotments  would  result  in  a  result  in  the  reduction  of  all  5,068  cattle  and  17,078 

loss  of  15,901  AUMs  which  at  present  are  being  sheep  presently  grazing  on  public  lands  in  the  planning 

allocated  to  livestock.  unit  (190,536  acres). 
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ELIMINATION  OF  GRAZING 


Impacts  on  Special  Designation  Areas 

Structures  and  disturbance  from  proposed  range  developments  are  the  basis 
for  impact  to  Wilderness,  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers,  and  Outstanding  Natural  Area 
values.   Impacts  to  the  wilderness  value  would  occur  as  control  could  not  be 
exerted  as  to  the  types  of  fence  that  would  be  constructed  by  livestock  oper- 
ators to  control  their  livestock. 

SPECIAL  DESIGNATION  AREAS 

Existing  Environment, 
Relationship  to  the  Alternative Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 

WILDERNESS 

Up  to  400  miles  of  new  fence  may  be  constructed,  The  initial  step  in  BLM's  wilderness  review  process  has 
much  of  it  within  wilderness  inventory  units.  been  completed  within  the  planning  unit  and  11  wilder- 
ness inventory  units  have  been  identified  within  all  or 
part  of  25  allotments.  Fencing  private  lands  would 
have  no  impact  on  suitability  of  federal  lands  for 
wilderness  designation. 

WILD  AND  SCENIC  RIVER 

Fencing  would  occur  within  the  Green  River     It  is  unlikely  that  structures  and  disturbance  would 
corridor.  affect  the  suitability  of  the  river  for  designation. 

OUTSTAND  NATURAL  AREA 

Fencing  would  occur  within  Crouse  Canyon.  It  is  unlikely  that  structures  and  disturbance  could 

affect  the  suitability  of  the  canyon  for  Outstanding 
Natural  Area  designation. 
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ALTERNATIVES 


Impacts  on  Land  Use  Plans 

Since  state  and  local  governments  also  have  jurisdiction  in  the  Three 
Corners  Planning  Unit,  changes  made  in  present  grazing  operations  and  practices 
are  of  concern  to  them.  The  analysis  in  this  section  deals  with  the  relation- 
ship between  existing  land  use  plans,  controls,  and  constraints  and  the  altern- 
ative action.  No  conflicts  between  this  action  and  existing  plans  were  identified. 

LAND  USE  PLANS 

Existing  Environment, 
Relationship  to  the  Alternative Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 

None  of  the  zoning  designations  applied  to  the  The  planning  unit  is  currently  covered  by  three  county 

area  conflict  with  livestock  grazing  or  range  zoning  ordinances.   The  Division  of  State  Lands  would 

improvement  programs.   The  policies  of  the  Utah  experience  extreme  difficulty  in  administering  grazing 

Division  of  State  Lands  are  not  consistant  with  on  state  lands—particularly  on  isolated  tracts, 
the  proposed  use  of  the  area's  resources. 
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ELIMINATION  OF  GRAZING 


Impact  on  Socioeconomic  Conditions 

The  total  livestock  industry,  including  those  affected  by  this  alterna- 
tive would  account  for  about  3.2  percent  of  the  total  personal  income  in 
Uintah  and  Daggett  counties  (BLM,  PAA).  The  implementation  of  the  alternative 
on  the  Three  Corners  Planning  Unit  would  account  for  a  4  percent  reduction  of 
the  total  livestock  income  and  0.3  percent  reduction  of  the  total  personal 
income  in  the  two  counties.  The  influence  which  this  alternative  would  have 
on  the  state  and  regional  economics  is  considered  insignificant  and  is  not 
pursued  further. 

The  present  and  expected  net  income  for  ranch  operators  are  shown  for 
each  of  the  three  ranch  sizes. 

Existing  Situation  Alternative 

Small  Operator  $  1,150.00  $  -1,008.00 

Medium  Operator  $  -6,914.00  $-16,727.00 

Large  Operator  $57,044.00  $  43,621.00 

The  total  net  income  of  livestock  would  be  $110,561.00. 

Using  this  table  as  a  base,  the  net  value  of  the  grazing  on  public  land 
in  the  planning  unit  is  $2,158.00  to  each  small  operator  (26);  $9,813.00  to 
each  medium  operator  (16);  and  $13,423.00  to  each  large  operator  (3).  The 
current  value  of  grazing  on  the  public  lands  within  the  planning  unit  is 
$253,385.00. 
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ALTERNATIVES 


SOCIOECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

Existing  Environment, 
Relationship  to  the  Alternative Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 

INCOME  TO  SMALL  OPERATOR 

Change  From  Allocation 

Under  this  alternative,  the  livestock  operators  Presently  24  operators  are  permitted  to  use  12  al lot- 
would  not  be  allowed  to  graze  on  public  lands  in  ments.  The  average  small  operator  has  81  animal  units 
the  planning  unit.  All  forage  would  be  alio-  (BLM,  1979).  The  typical  small  ranch  net  income  is 
cated  to  wildlife  and  other  resources.  $1,150.00  in  1977. 

Under  this  alternative,  the  average  small  operator 
would  still  have  an  estimated  785  AUMs  on  lands  other 
than  the  BLM  in  the  planning  unit.  This  would  support 
about  65  AUs.  With  the  reduction  required  in  this 
alternative,  the  small  ranch  category  would  contain  26 
operators. 

The  estimated  existing  and  alternative  budget  for  the 
average  small  rancher  would  be: 

Existing 
Situation     Alternative 
Gross  Income  $8,885.00     $7, 130. 00 

Plus  salvage  payment  (not  calculable) 

Expenses:  $7,735.00     $8,138.00 

Regular  for  65  AUs:   $6,207.00 
Additional  costs  from  trespass  control 
(each  year  for  1  to  5  years  only):  $1,931.00 

Net  income  +$1,150.00    -$1,008.00 

INCOME  TO  MEDIUM  OPERATOR 

Change  From  Allocation 

Under  this  alternative,  livestock  operators  Presently  14  operators  are  permitted  to  use  15  allot- 
would  not  be  allowed  to  graze  on  the  public  ments.  The  average  medium  operator  has  224  animal 
lands  on  the  planning  unit.   All  forage  would  be     units.   The  typical  medium  ranch  net  loss  is  $6,914.00 


alloted  to  wildlife  and  other  resources. 


Under  this  alternative,  the  average  medium  rancher 
would  still  have  an  estimated  3,324  AUMs  on  lands  other 
than  the  BLM  in  the  planning  unit.  This  would  support 
about  277  AUs.  With  the  required  reductions,  there 
would  be  16  operators  in  the  medium  size  category. 

The  extimated  existing  and  alternative  budget  for  the 
average  medium  rancher  would  be: 

Existing 
Situation     Alternative 
Gross  Income  $39,006.00     $48,235.00 

From  277  AUs 
Plus  salvage  payment  (not  calculable) 

Expenses:  $45,920.00     $64,962.00 

Regular  for  277  AUs:   $56,785.00 
Additional  cost  from  trespass  control 
(each  year  for  1  to  5  years  only):   $8,177.00 

Net  Loss:  -$6,914.00    -$16,727.00 
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Relationship  to  the  Alternative 


ELIMINATION  OF  GRAZING 


SOCIOECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  (concluded) 


Existing  Environment, 
Probable  Impacts,  and  Affected  Area 


INCOME  TO  LARGE  OPERATOR 


Change  From  Allocation 


Under  this  alternative,  livestock  operators 
would  not  be  permitted  to  graze  on  the  public 
lands  on  the  planning  unit.  All  forage  would  be 
alloted  to  wildlife  and  other  resources. 


Presently  7  operators  are  permitted  to  use  12  allot- 
ments. The  average  large  operator  has  705  animal 
units.  The  typical  large  ranch  net  income  is 
$57,044.00 

Under  this  alternative,  the  average  large  rancher  would 
still  have  an  estimated  10,193  AUMs  on  lands  other  than 
the  BLM  in  the  planning  unit.  This  would  support  about 
849  AUs.  With  the  required  reductions,  there  would  be 
three  operators  in  the  large  size  category  under  this 
alternative. 


The  estimated  existing  and  alternative  budget  for  the 
average  large  rancher  would  be: 


Existing 
Situation 


Alternative 


Gross  Income: 

From  849  AUs 

Plus  salvage  payment  (not  calculable) 


$120,060.00    $144,583.00 


$100,962.00 


Expenses:  $  63,016.00 

Regular  for  849  AUs:  $75,887.00 

Additional  cost  from  trespass  control 

(each  year  for  1  to  5  years  only):   $25,075.00 


Net  Income 
INCOME  FROM  ALLOCATIONS  TO  BIG  GAME 


$  57,044.00    $  43,621.00 


This  alternative  would  allocate  2,229  additional 
AUMs  for  deer.  Potential  increase  in  deer 
numbers  would  provide  an  additional  4,127  deer 
hunter  days. 

The  alternative  would  also  allocate  3,458  addi- 
tional AUMs  for  elk.  Potential  increase  in  elk 
numbers  would  provide  an  additional  2,577  elk 
hunter  days. 


The  estimated  14,213  hunter  days  presently  on  the 
planning  unit  produce  $709,797.00  of  gross  income. 
This  translates  to  approximately  $473,178.00  of  net 
income  in  the  Daggett  and  Uintah  County  Area.  Based  on 
the  present  estimated  value  of  a  hunter  day  of  $49.94, 
the  additional  hunter  days  would  provide  $334,798.00  of 
additional  gross  income  to  the  area.  This  would  in 
turn  mean  an  additional  $223,199.00  of  net  income  for 
the  two  county  area. 


SOCIAL  ATTITUDES 


The  alternative  would 
public  lands. 


eliminate  livestock  from 


The  reductions  would  lead  to  conflict  between  BLM  and 
livestock  operators.  The  conflict  could  lead  to  liti-. 
gation.  The  local  people  would  have  stronger  feelings 
that  decisions  are  being  thrust  upon  them  which  do  not 
reflect  their  best  interests. 


Increase  forage  allocation  to  big  game  would 
allow  big  game  numbers  to  increase. 


The  high  value  which  is  placed  on  the  ranching  way  of 
life  would  continue,  even  though  fewer  people  would  be 
involved  in  this  profession. 

The  ranchers  would  find  the  trespass  and  access  demands 
to  use  pulic  lands  increasing  as  wildlife  numbers 
increase.  The  livestock  operators  would  close  access 
to  public  lands  and  conflicts  with  off-road  vehicle 
users  would  also  increase. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ALTERNATIVES 


F.   SUMMARY  OF  MAJOR  BENEFICIAL  AND  ADVERSE  IMPACTS 

The  following  matrix  is  a  comparison  of  the  major  beneficial  and  adverse 
impacts  for  the  proposal  and  the  four  alternative  actions.   A  short  summary 
for  each  resource  sub-component  is  given  if  the  impact  is  of  major  significance. 
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CHAPTER  9 
CONSULTATION  AND  COORDINATION 


CHAPTER  9 
CONSULTATION  AND  COORDINATION 

A.  HISTORY  OF  COORDINATION  EFFORTS 

The  Three  Corners  Planning  Unit  was  originally  broken  into  two  distinct 
units--the  Browns  Park  and  Diamond  Mountain  units.   The  two  units  had  individual 
management  framework  plans  (MFP)  prior  to  their  consolidation  in  late  1977. 
Public  meetings  were  held  to  incorporate  public  opinion  in  those  MFPs.  The 
Diamond  Mountain  public  meeting  was  held  in  March  of  1974,  in  Vernal,  Utah  and 
was  attended  by  47  people  who  represented  themselves,  livestock  operations, 
private  industry,  sporting  concerns,  and  federal,  state,  and  local  government. 
The  Browns  Park  public  meeting  was  held  in  August,  1977,  in  Manila,  Utah  and 
was  attended  by  19  people  representing  similar  concerns. 

Contacts  were  also  made  to  receive  public  input  into  the  Diamond  Mountain 
MFP  for  those  lands  in  Colorado  administered  by  the  Vernal  District  Office. 
Meetings  to  this  end  were  held  with  the  Moffat  County  Commissioners  (March  4, 
1974),  the  Colorado  Game,  Fish,  and  Recreation  Department  (March  5,  1974),  and 
representatives  from  Dinosaur  National  Monument  (March  5,  1974). 

B.  COORDINATION  IN  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  PROPOSAL 

Development  of  this  proposal  has  made  considerable  use  of  public  involve- 
ment in  the  BLM  planning  system.   Interviews  were  conducted  with  the  Uintah 
County  Commission  and  other  concerned  individuals  to  provide  input  into  the 
Vernal  Planning  Area  Analysis.   Landowners  and  livestock  operators  were  also 
interviewed  during  preparation  of  the  Unit  Resource  Analysis. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  in  Vernal  on  April  13,  1978.   The  purpose  of 
this  meeting  was  to  discuss  land  use  plans  in  the  Three  Corners  Planning  Unit 
prior  to  formulation  of  the  proposal.  Those  not  able  to  attend  were  encouraged 
to  send  comments  to  the  BLM  District  Manager  in  Vernal. 

Attending  the  public  meeting  in  Vernal  were  approximately  100  people 
representing  themselves  individually  or  those  organizations  and  agencies 
listed  below: 

Diamond  Mountain  Landowners  Association 

Uintah  County  Commission 

Uintah  County  Search  and  Rescue 

Uintah  County  Farm  Bureau 

U.S.  Forest  Service  (Ashley  National  Forest) 

Utah  Cattlemen's  Association 

Utah  State  Parks  and  Recreation 

Uintah  County  Historian 

Letters  were  received  from: 

Outdoors  Unlimited,  Inc.  (Wyoming,  Utah,  Nevada  Chapter) 
United  Sportsman's  Council  of  Colorado 
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C.   CONSULTATION  AND  COORDINATION  IN  PREPARATION  OF  THE  DRAFT  ENVIRONMENTAL 
STATEMENT 

The  Three  Corners  Environmental  Statement  team  was  organized  in  May, 
1977,  at  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  District  Office  in  Richfield,  Utah. 
The  interdisciplinary  team  consisted  of  specialists  in  wildlife,  fisheries, 
range,  recreation,  botany,  soils,  geology,  cultural  resources,  and  socio- 
economics. The  following  sections  summarize  the  consultation  and  coordination 
carried  out  by  the  team  specialists  in  the  course  of  analyzing  the  proposal. 

1 .   Federal  Contacts 

The  following  are  the  contacts  initiated  and  actions  completed  in  prepar- 
ation of  the  draft  statement.  Comments  received  from  these  agencies  were 
considered  in  preparation  of  the  statement. 


Agency Nature  of  Contact Response  Action  Taken 

Soil  Conservation       Requested  data  assist-    yes    Data  not  available; 
Service  ance  and  help  in  analysis.        help  in  analysis 

provided. 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife   Requested  data  assist-    yes    Confirmed  data 
Service  ance.  Letter  1. 

U.S.  Agricultural       Requested  data  assist-    yes    Provided  data 
Stabilization  and      ance.  assistance. 

Conservation  Service 

U.S.  Forest  Service     Requested  data  assist-    yes    Provided  assistance; 

ance  data  inconclusive. 

U.S.  Army  Corps  of      Requested  imput  into     No  Corps  None. 

Engineers  environmental  studies.   of  Engineers 

projects  in 
area;  unable 
to  contribute 
useful  1  infor- 
mation. 

National  Park  Service    Requested  data  assist-   yes      Provided  data 

ance.  assistance. 

Advisory  Council  on     Informed  the  Council  of  Yes      Provided  assistance. 
Historic  Preservation  the  proposed  action  and 

requested  procedural 
assistance. 
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2.   State  Contacts 

Agencies  of  state  government  having  jurisdictional  interests  or  special 
expertise  in  the  project,  listed  below,  have  been  contacted  and  have  supplied 
statement  data. 


Agency 


Nature  of  Contact 


Response  Action  Taken 


Utah  Division  of 
Wildlife  Resources 

Utah  State  Environ- 
mental Coordinating 
Committee 


Utah  State  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Utah  Department  of 
Transportation 

Utah  Division  of 
State  Lands 


Requested  data  assist- 
ance. 

Requested  consultation. 


Requested  consultation 


Requested  consultation. 


Requested  data  assist- 
ance. 


Yes    Provided  data 
assistance. 

Yes    Only  agency  choos- 
ing to  respond  was 
Division  of  State 
History. 

Yes     Provided  consultation. 


Yes     Provided  consultation. 


Yes    Provided  data 
assistance. 


Utah  Division  of 
State  History 


Informed  agency  of  the 
proposed  action  and 
requested  data  assist- 
ance. 


Yes     Provided  data 
assistance. 


Utah  State  Historic 
Preservation  Officer 


To  comply  with  National 
Historic  Preservation 
Act;  preparation  of 
memorandum  of  under- 
standing. 


Yes    A  "Memorandum  of 
Understanding" 
between  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management 
and  the  State  of 
Utah  has  been 
prepared  and 
attached  as  Letter 
2. 


Colorado  State  Historic  Requested  comments  on  the  Yes 
Preservation  Officer.    Utah  memorandum  of  under- 
standing dealing  with 
cultural  resources. 


Comments  received 
(see  Letter  2). 


Colorado  State  Land 
Board 


Requested  data  assist- 
ance. 


Yes    Provided  data 
assistance. 


Colorado  State  Game 
and  Fish  Department 


Informed  agency  of  the 
proposed  action  and 
requested  data 
assistance. 


Yes    Provided  data 
assistance. 
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Yes 

Provided  data 

assistance. 

Yes 

Provided  data 

assistance. 

Yes 

Provided  data 

assistance 

3.   Local  Government 

The  following  public  officials  at  the  local  level  were  advised  of  the 
project.  Their  views  and  comments  were  considered  in  preparation  of  the 
statement. 


Agency Nature  of  Contact Response  Action  Taken 

Uintah  County  Zoning    Informed  agency  of  the    Yes    Provided  data 
and  Building  Admin-     proposed  action  and  assistance, 

istrator.  requested  data 

assistance. 

Uintah  County  Assessor   Requested  data  assist- 
ance. 

Uintah  County  Recorder   Requested  data  assist- 
ance. 

Daggett  County  Clerk    Informed  agency  of  the 

proposed  action  and 
requested  data 
assistance. 

Moffat  County  Planning   Informed  agency  of  the    Yes    Provided  data 
Commission  proposed  action  and  assistance. 

requested  data 
assistance. 


D.   COORDINATION  IN  REVIEW  OF  THE  PES 

The  following  list  identifies  those  agencies,  bureaus,  and  groups  that 
will  receive  a  copy  of  the  draft  environmental  statement  and  be  requested  to 
submit  written  comments. 

1 .   Federal  Agencies 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 

Forest  Service 

Soil  Conservation  Service 
Department  of  the  Interior 

Geological  Survey 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

Bureau  of  Mines 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation  Service 

National  Park  Service 

Dinosaur  National  Monument 

Office  of  the  Solicitor 
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Department  of  Commerce 

Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 


2.   State  Agencies  and  Entities 

State  of  Utah 

Clearing  House  (A-95) 
Department  of  Agriculture 
Department  of  Natural  Resources 
Division  of  Wildlife  Resources 
Division  of  Lands 

University  of  Utah 

Utah  State  University 

State  of  Colorado 

Governor's  Clearing  House 
Division  of  Wildlife 
State  Historical  Society 

State  of  Wyoming 

Wyoming  Fish  and  Game 


Local  Agencies 

Uintah  County  Commissioners  (Utah) 
Daggett  County  Commissioners  (Utah) 
Moffat  County  Commissioners  (Colorado) 
Sweetwater  County  Commissioners  (Wyoming) 


4.   Nongovernment  Organizations 

Ada  County  Fish  and  Game  League 

Ashley  Valley  Woolgrowers 

Audubon  Society 

Brigham  Young  University 

Colorado  Cattlemen's  Association 

Colorado  Open  Space  Council 

Colorado  Plateau  Environment  Advisory  Council 

Colorado  Wool  Grower's  Association 

Common  Cause 

Council  on  Utah  Resources 

Defenders  of  the  Outdoor  Heritage 

Defenders  of  Wildlife 

Enchanted  Wilderness  Association 

Environmental  Action 

Environmental  Awareness 

Environmental  Defense  Fund 

Friends  of  the  Earth 

Good  Earth 

Institute  of  Ecology 

Izaak  Walton  League 

League  of  Women  Voters 

National  Council  of  Public  Land  Users 
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National  Parks  and  Recreation  Association 

National  Resources  Defense  Council 

National  Stock  Grower's  Association 

National  Wildlife  Federation 

Nature  Conservancy 

Nevada  Outdoor  Recreation  Association 

Oregon  Environmental  Council 

Pacific  Legal  Foundation 

Pro-Utah,  Inc. 

Public  Lands  Council 

Rocky  Mountain  Center  on  Environment 

Rocky  Mountain  Sportsmen  Association 

Save  Our  Canyons  Committee 

Sierra  Club 

Society  of  Range  Management 

The  Wilderness  Society 

The  Wildlife  Society 

Utah  Cattlemen's  Association 

Utah  Chapter,  Trout  Unlimited 

Utah  Environment  Center 

Utah  Farm  Bureau 

Utah  Nature  Study  Society 

Utah  Sportsmen  Association 

Utah  Archaeological  Society 

Utah  Wildlife  and  Outdoor  Recreation  Federation 

Utah  Wool  Grower's  Association 

Vernal  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Vernal  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

Women's  Conservation  Council  of  Utah 

5.  Congressional 

Colorado  Delegation 
Utah  Delegation 

6.  Interested  Individuals 

Copies  of  this  draft  environmental  statement  will  be  available  for  public 
inspection  at  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Offices  listed  below: 

Washington  Office  of  Public  Affairs 
18th  and  C  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.   20240 
Phone  (202)  343-4151 

Utah  State  Office 
University  Club  Building 
135  East  South  Temple 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84111 
Phone  (801)  524-4257 

Vernal  District  Office 
170  South  500  East 
Vernal ,  Utah  84078 
Phone  (801)  789-1362 
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In   Reply    Refer   To 


LETTER   1 

United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 
FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

AREA  OFFICE     COLORADO- UTAH 
1426    FEDERAL   BUILDING 
125  SOUTH  STATE  STREET 
SALT  LAKE   CITY,   UTAH     84138 

March  22,  1979 


MEMORANDUM 
TO: 


District  Manager,  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Richfield  District 


FROM:     Area  Manager, 
Area  5 

SUBJECT:  Endangered  Species  in  the  Three  Corners  Planning 
Unit  ' 


We  have  reviewed  your  list  of  candidate,  proposed,  and  listed  threatened 
and  endangered  species  which  occur  within  the  Three  Corners  Planning 
Unit.  We  have  nothing  to  add  to  that  list. 

We  appreciate  your  providing  us  with  the  list.  Your  thoroughness  aided 
our  review  of  the  project. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  and  cooperation  in  conserving  endangered 
species. 
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APPENDIXES,  GLOSSARY,  AND  REFERENCES 


APPENDIX  1-1 
Three  Corners  Planning  Unit  Land  Status  Details 

Throughout  the  environmental  statement  (ES),  "Three  Corners  Planning 
Unit"  is  used  to  describe  the  area.   Not  all  of  the  acreage  in  the  planning 
unit,  however,  is  involved  in  the  proposed  action.  The  following  types  of 
land  are  excluded: 

a)  Public  lands  in  grazing  allotments  shared  with  adjacent  plan- 
ning units  which  are  to  be  covered  in  future  ESs. 

b)  Public  lands  in  scattered  small  parcels.   These  lands  are   not 
authorized  for  grazing  use  at  the  present  time  and  would  not  be 
authorized  in  the  future.  These  small  scattered  parcels  of 
public  lands  are  composed  of  two  groups: 

(1)  Those  having  potential  for  exchange,  and 

(2)  Those  having  aesthetic  value  related  to  the  surroundings 
of  the  Jones  Hole  Fish  Hatchery. 

c)  State  land  outside  of  grazing  allotments. 

d)  Private  land  outside  of  grazing  allotments,  including: 

(1)  Private  ranches,  farms,  and  other  holdings,  and 

(2)  Former  private  land  purchased  by  wildlife  agencies. 

Table  1  shows  the  acreage  in  each  categories  and  locations  are  shown  on 
Figure  1.  While  the  proposed  action  focuses  on  the  lands  within  the  livestock 
grazing  allotments,  the  impact  analysis  (Chapter  3)  considers  the  entire  area 
and  the  surrounding  region. 


APPENDIX  1-1 
TABLE  1 
Land  Ownership  in  the  Three  Corners  Planning  Unit 


Landowner 

Land  Area 
in  Allotmen 
Listed  in 

ts 
ES 

Land  Area 
Outside  Alio 
Listed  in 

tments 
ES 

Total  Land 

Area  in 
Planning  Unit 

Public  Land 
(BLM) 

190,536 

8,000 

198,535 

State 

18,749 

2,000 

20,749 

Private 

a.  Private 

69,930 

31,699 

101,629 

b.  Former  private 
now  owned  by 
wi ldl ife 

3,581 

1,589 

5,170 

agencies 

TOTAL 

282,796 

43,288 

326,083 

Source:  Three  Corners  Planning  Documents. 
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APPENDIX  1-2 
Three  Corners  Planning  Unit--Key  Species  List 


Proposed  Component 

and  Allotment     Common  Name 


Scientific  Name 


Critical 
Periods' 


CONTINUATION  OF  EXISTING  MANAGEMENT 


No  Livestock  Grazing 
Rye  Grass 


Needle-and-thread 

grass 
Big  sagebrush 


Continue  Allotment-Wide  Grazing 
Spring  (April  and  May  only) 


Bridgeport 


Taylor  Flat- 
Watson 


Needle-and-thread 
grass 

Indian  ricegrass 
Crested  wheatgrass 
Bitterbrush 


Spring  and  Fall  (Begin  in  May) 


Bowery  Spring 

Gadsen  Draw- 
Gerber  Spring 

Highway 
McKee  Spring 
Natural  Lake 
Smokem-up 


Letterman  needlegrass 
Bitterbrush 

Letterman  needlegrass 
Bitterbrush 

Letterman  needlegrass 
Bitterbrush 

Letterman  needlegrass 
Bitterbrush 

Columbia  needlegrass 
True-mountain  mahogany 


Stipa  comata 
Artemisia  tridentata 


Stipa  comata 

Oryzopsis  hymenoides 
Agropyron  cristatum 
Purshia  tridentata 


Stipa  lettermanii 
Purshia  tridentata 

Stipa  lettermani  i 
Purshia  tridentata 

Stipa  lettermani  i 
Purshia  tridentata 

Stipa  lettermanii 
Purshia  tridentata 

Stipa  columbiana 
Cercocarpus  montanus 


Letterman  needlegrass    Stipa  lettermanii 


Spring-Summer-Fall  (Begin  in  May  or  June) 


Bates  Spring 
Beaver  Dam 


Letterman  needlegrass 
Black  sagebrush 

Columbia  needlegrass 
True  mountain-mahogany 


Stipa  lettermani  i 
Artemisia  nova 

Stipa  columbiana 
Cercocarpus  montanus 


5/20-8/1 
7/1-10/5 


5/20/8/1 

5/20-8/1 

5/30-7/25 

5/20-7/5 


5/20-7/15 
5/20-7/15 

5/20-7/15 
5/20-7/15 

5/20-7/15 
5/20-7/15 

5/20-7/15 
5/20-7/15 

6/5-7/25 
6/1-7/15 

6/1-7/20 


5/25-7/20 
8/1/-10/15 

6/5-7/25 
6/1-7/15 


APPENDIX  1-2  (continued) 


Proposed  Component 

and  Allotment     Common  Name 


Scientific  Names 


Critical . 
Periods' 


Blair  Basin 
East  Cow 

Log  Cabin 

Mail  Draw 


Letterman  needlegrass 

Needle- and- thread 
grass 


Stipa  lettermani  i 
Stipa  comata 


Columbia  needlegrass     Stipa  columbiana 


Crested  wheatgrass 


Mame's  Hole-Bear    Columbia  needlegrass 
Hoi  low 

Spring-Summer  (Begin  in  June) 


Cove 


West  Cow 


Needle-and-thread 
grass 

Needle-and-thread 
grass 


Agropyron  cristatum 
Stipa  columbiana 

Stipa  comata 
Stipa  comata 


Continue  Existing  Improved  Management 


Rest  Rotation 
Hoy  Mtn. 
Red  Creek 

Deferred  Rotation 

Dry  Creek-South 
Pot  Creek-Wild 
Mountain 

Deferred  Rotation 
and  Rest  Rotation 

Ruple  Cabin 

IMPLEMENT  IMPROVED  GRAZING  MANAGEMENT 


Bluebunch  wheatgrass     Agropyron  spicatum 


Crested  wheatgrass 
Big  sagebrush 


Bluebunch  wheatgrass 
Bi tterbrush 


Agropyron  cristatum 
Artemisia  tridentata 


Agropyron  spicatum 
Purshia  tridentata 


Bluebunch  wheatgrass 
Bitterbrush 


Agropyron  spicatum 
Purshia  tridentata 


Spring,  Summer,  and  Fall,  with  Periodic 
Spring  Deferment 

Clay  Basin-Antelope  Needle-and-thread 
Flat-Goslin  Mtn.    grass 

Big  sagebrush 


Stipa  comata 
Artemesia  tridentata 


5/25-7/20 
6/1-7/20 

6/5-7/25 
6/1-7/15 

5/20-7/15 

5/20/7/15 


6/1-7/20 
6/1-7/20 


6/20-8/15 

5/30-7/25 
7/1-10/5 


6/20-8/15 
5/20-7/15 


6/20-8/15 
7/20-7/15 


5/25-7/15 
7/1-10/5 


APPENDIX  1-2  (concluded) 


Proposed  Component 

and  Allotment     Common  Name 


Scientific  Names 


Critical . 
Periods' 


Gadson 
Hatch  Cove 
Hoy  Flat 


Jackson  Draw- 
Crouse  Canyon- 
Dry  Hollow 

Little  Hole 


Offield  Mtn. 
Pot  Creek 

School  Bus 

Sear  Canyon- 
Marshall  Draw 

Serviceberry 
Spring 

Shiner 

Warren  Draw 

Willow  Creek 

Spring  and  Fal  1 , 


Letterman  needlegrass 

Indian  ricegrass 

Needle-and-thread 
grass 


Stipa  lettermanii 
Oryzopsis  hymenoides 
Stipa  comata 


Letterman  needlegrass    Stipa  lettermani  i 


Deferment 

Bealer  Basin- 
Diamond  Gulch- 
Diamond  Spring 

Cooper  Draw 


Needle-and-thread 
grass 

Needle-and-thread 
grass 

Needle-and-thread 
grass 

Indian  ricegrass 

Needle-and-thread 
grass 

Needle-and-thread 
grass 

Letterman  needlegrass 

Letterman  needlegrass 

Bluebunch  wheatgrass 

With  Periodic  Spring 


Indian  ricegrass 
Bitterbrush 


Needle-and-thread 

grass 
True  mountain-mahogany 


Davis  Draw-Crouse   Western  wheatgrass 
Reservior-Lambson 


Stipa  comata 

Stipa  comata 

Stipa  comata 

Oryzopsis  hymenoides 
Stipa  comata 

Stipa  comata 

Stipa  lettermanii 
Stipa  lettermani i 
Agropyron  spicatum 


Oryzopsis  hymenoides 
Purshia  tridentata 


Stipa  comata 
Cercocarpus  montanus 
Agropyron  smithii 


5/20-7/15 

6/10-8/1 

5/20-7/15 

5/20-7/15 

5/15-7/5 

5/20-7/15 

5/20-7/15 

6/10-8/11 
5/20-7/10 

5/20-7/15 

5/20-7/15 
5/20-7/15 
6/15-8/15 


6/10-8/1 
5/20-7/15 


5/20-7/10 
5/20-7/5 


Source:  Three  Corners  Planning  Documents 

Periods  which  are  critical  for  necessary  growth  and  reproduction  requirements 
of  key  species. 


APPENDIX  1-3 
Existing  and  Proposed  Grazing 


Existing  Livestock  and  Big  Game  Grazing  Situation 


Proposed  Forage  Allocation  (AUMsT" 


Proposed  Action 
Sub-component  and  Allotment 


Acreage 


St.   Prvt.   Total 


Forage 
Production' 

(AUMs)     Livestock 


Season  of  Use 


Present  Livestock  Use 


Big  Game 


Other  From   to   Deer    Elk    Ant.    Kind   No. 


AUHs     AUMs 
Pref.   Actual 


Estimated  Current 
Wildlife  Use  (AUMs)" 


Initial 


Big  Game 


Long  Term  (20th  Year) 


Big  Game 


Deer   Elk    Ant. Sheep     Cattle    Deer    Elk    Ant.     Sheep Cattle    Deer   Elk 


CONTINUATION  OF 

EXISTING  MANAGEMENT  (total) 

No  Livestock  Grazing 
(sub  total) 

Rye  Grass 

Continue  Allotment-Wide 
Grazing  (sub  total) 


74,968  7,380  28,450  106,298  11,031   3,359 


2,860 
2,860 


440   1,200   4,500 
440   1,200   4,500 


179     329  none  none   S,W    S,W   none 
179     329  none  none   S,W    S,W   none 


32,570  4,206  21,720  58,496   4,520   1,797 


Shp.  10,055  5,992    6,082 

Cat.  1,995 

none  closed  1963 

none  closed  1963 


Shp.  10,055  1,545    1,653 
Cat.    772 


3,397  902  25  842  7,041  4,446  2,015  46 

308  128  0  0        0  331  177  0 

308  128  0  0        0  331  177  0 

1,839  327  25  842  1,703  2,515  1,226  31 


7,189  4,503  2,177  46 

0  331  177  0 

0  331  177  0 

1,703  2,515  1,226  31 


Spring  (April  and 


May  only)  (sub  total ) 

20,595 

Bridgeport 

8,298 

Taylor  Flat-Watson 

12,297 

Sprinq  and  Fal 1 

(Begin  in  May)  (sub  total) 

5,475 

Bowery  Spring 

1,240 

Gadson  Draw-Gerber  Spring 


Highway 

440 

McKee  Spring 

880 

Natural  Lake 

1,125 

Smokem-up 

80 

Spring-Sumraer-Fal  1 

(Begin 
jb  total) 

in  May  or  June)  ( s 

4,220 

Bates  Spring 

320 

Beaver  Dam 

280 

Blair  Basin 

360 

East  Cow 

590 

Log  Cabin 

500 

Mail  Draw 

790 

Mame's  Hole-Bear 

Ho  1 1 ow 

1,380 

Spring- Summer  (Beg 
in  June)  (sub  tota 

n 

) 

2,280 

Cove 

2,050 

West  Cow 

230 

2,806  1,340  24,741 

880  0  9,178 

1,926  1,340  15,563 

1,280  12,300  19,055 

1,280  2,970  5,490 

0  3,540  5,250 

0  630  1,070 

0  2,440  3,320 

0  1,720  2,845 

0  1,000  1,080 

120  5,560  9,900 

0  680  1,000 

80  1,080  1,440 

0  520  880 

0  1,490  2,080 

0  120  620 

0  360  1,150 

40  1,310  2,730 

0  2,520  4,800 

0  1,610  3,660 

0  910  1,140 


1,619   1,316 


389 

1,230 

I  ,820 
535 


405  4/11   5/30   S,W    none  S,W 
911  4/1   5/30   S,W    W     none 


103  5/1   6/30   S,W    none  none 
9/16  10/31 


31  5/1   6/30   S 
9/16  10/31 


3  5/1   6/30   S 
9/16  10/31 


7  5/1   6/30   S 
9/16  10/31 


25  5/1   6/30   S 
9/1   11/5 


7  5/1   6/30   S 
9/16  10/30 


S,W   none 


none  none 


none  none 


none  none 


Cat. 

84 

139 

688 

Cat. 

84 

139 

122 

Cat. 

0f 

0f 

566 

Shp. 

7,365 

695 

263 

Shp. 

1  ,484 

135 

47 

Shp.  1,902  213 

Shp.  302  57 

Shp.  1,257  176 

Shp.  2,400  100 

Shp.  20  14 


742 

148 

Shp. 
Cat. 

2,690 
253 

437 

428 

105 

7 

5/11 

11/10 

S 

none 

none 

Shp. 

645 

55 

55 

124 

11 

5/6 

11/15 

S 

S 

none 

Shp. 

756 

34 

34 

40 

18 

6/1 

10/31 

s 

s,w 

none 

Cat. 

60 

15 

15 

75 

29 

6/1 

10/31 

s 

S,W 

none 

Cat. 

76 

50 

50 

88 

20 

5/6 

11/15 

s 

S 

none 

Shp. 

1,289 

58 

58 

135 

35 

5/16 

10/31 

s 

W 

none 

Cat. 

42 

85 

85 

175 

28 

5/10 

10/26 

s 

s 

none 

Cat. 

75 

140 

131 

339 

107 

Cat. 

435 

274 

274 

323 

97 

6/1 

9/15 

s,w 

s,w 

none 

Cat. 

265 

268 

268 

16 

10 

6/1 

9/15 

s,w 

s,w 

none 

Cat. 

170 

6 

6 

1  ,367 

19 

25 

0 

1,139 

1  ,596 

169 

31 

0 

1,139 

1,596 

169 

31 

434 

0 

25 

0 

139 

524 

100 

31 

0 

139 

524 

100 

31 

933 

19 

0 

0 

1.0009 

1,072 

69 

0 

0 

1 ,0009 

1,072 

69 

0 

245 

109 

0 

695 

0 

652 

699 

0 

695 

0 

652 

699 

0 

166 

0 

0 

135 

0 

395 

108 

0 

135 

0 

395 

108 

0 

26 

13 

0 

100 

0 

50 

125 

0 

100 

0 

50 

125 

0 

9 

0 

0 

14 

0 

10 

2 

0 

14 

0 

10 

2 

0 

124 

135 

0 

147 

290 

162 

291 

0 

147 

290 

162 

291 

0 

9 

0 

0 

55 

0 

25 

32 

0 

55 

0 

25 

32 

0 

9 

9 

0 

34 

0 

20 

81 

0 

34 

0 

20 

81 

0 

9 

32 

0 

0 

15 

9 

34 

0 

0 

15 

9 

34 

0 

22 

32 

0 

0 

50 

22 

32 

0 

0 

50 

22 

32 

0 

17 

17 

0 

58 

0 

19 

31 

0 

58 

0 

19 

31 

0 

36 

19 

0 

0 

85 

40 

45 

0 

0 

85 

40 

45 

0 

22 

26 

0 

0 

140 

27 

36 

0 

0 

140 

27 

36 

0 

103 

64 

0 

0 

274 

105 

67 

0 

0 

274 

105 

67 

0 

93 

58 

0 

0 

268 

93 

59 

0 

0 

268 

93 

59 

0 

10 

6 

0 

0 

6 

12 

8 

0 

0 

6 

12 

8 

0 

APPENDIX  1-3  (continued) 


Existing  Livestock  and  Big  Game  Grazing  ^i't^ation_ 


Forage 

Production" 


Season  of  Use 


Acreage 


Proposed  Action 
Sub-component  and  Allotment 

CONTINUATION  OF  EXISTING 
MANAGEMENT  (continued) 

Continue  Existing  Improved 
Management  (sub  total) 

Rest  Rotation  (sub  total) 

Hoy  Mountain  (Spring, 
Summer,  Fall  Grazing) 

Red  Creek  (Spring 
Grazing) 

Deferred  Rotation 
(sub  total) 

Dry  Creek-South  Pot 
Creek-Wi Id  Mountain 
(Spring,  Summer,  Fall 
Grazing) 

Deferred  Rotation  and 

Rest  Rotation  (sub  total)   12,100  1,020   2,060  15,180   2,749 

Ruple  Cabin  (Spring, 

Summer  Grazing) 

IMPLEMENT  IMPROVED  GRAZING 


(AUMs)     Livestock      Big  Game 


p.L.   St.   Prvt.   Total    Inv.    Other  From   to   Deer    Elk    Ant. 


39,538  2,734  5,530  47,802  6,332  1 ,233 

12,008  1 ,714  1,430  15,152  1 ,677  588 

3,550  430  1,430  5,410  637  144  5/16  10/31   S.W    S,W   none 

8,458  1 ,284      0  9,742  1 ,040  444  4/6   6/5    S.W    none  none 

15,430  0  2,040  17,470  1,906  453 

15,430  0  2,040  17,470  1,906  453  5/6   10/28  S.W    W     none 


MANAGEMENT  (total) 

115,568 

11,369 

45,061 

171,998 

14 

,962 

4,991 

Spring,  Summer,  and  Fall, 
with  Periodic  Sprinq 
Deferment  (sub  total) 

103,788 

9,769 

35,771 

149,328 

11 

,146 

4,621 

Clay  Basin-Antelope  . 
Flat-Goslin  Mountain 

28,302 

2,710 

2,797 

33,809 

3 

,265 

1,650 

4/16 

11/30 

S.W 

s,w 

s.w 

Gadson 

990 

40 

2,000 

3,030 

330 

10 

5/10 

10/31 

S 

none 

none 

Hatch  Cove 

2,970 

290 

1,175 

4,435 

531 

111 

5/16 

10/31 

S,W 

s 

none 

Hoy  Flat 

10,090 

0 

1  ,500 

11,590 

425 

327 

5/1 

10/31 

s,w 

w 

none 

Jackson  Draw-Crouse 
Canyon-Dry  Hoi  low 

8,812 

1,940 

6,669 

17,421 

1 

,190 

514 

5/10 

10/27 

s,w 

S.W 

none 

Little  Hole 

7,184 

511 

630 

8,325 

710 

651 

5/16 

10/15 

s,w 

S.W 

none 

Offield  Mountain 

6,930 

0 

1,540 

8,470 

330 

250 

5/11 

10/31 

S.W 

S.W 

none 

Pot  Creek 

1,660 

0 

1,550 

3,210 

140 

51 

5/18 

10/17 

s.w 

s.w 

none 

School  Bus 

1,480 

0 

660 

2,140 

270 

23 

5/16 

10/31 

s 

s 

none 

Sears  Canyon-Marshall 
Draw 

10,400 

1,330 

3,360 

15,090 

1 

,011 

454 

5/16 

10/15 

s,w 

s,w 

none 

Serviceberry  Spring 

1,930 

0 

1,930 

3,860 

233 

32 

5/16 

10/31 

s 

s 

none 

Shi  net 

1,780 

0 

2,810 

4,590 

222 

131 

5/16 

10/25 

s,w 

w 

none 

Warren  Draw 

7,270 

400 

5,440 

13,110 

785 

180 

5/01 

10/31 

s.w 

s,w 

none 

Wi 1  low  Creek 

13,990 

2,648 

3,710 

20,248 

1 

,704 

237 

5/16 

9/30 

s,w 

s.w 

S.W 

p resent  Livestock  Use 

AUMs     AUMs / 

Kind   No.   Pref.   Actu? 


Cat.  275  561 

Cat.  108  113 

Cat.  200  177 

Cat.  200  375 


Cat.  1,223  4,447  4,42'. 

Cat.  175  552  1,201 

I 

Cat.  175  552  529 

Cat.  0J  0j  672 

Cat.  398  1,446  1.021 

Cat.  398  1,446  1,021 


650  2,449   2,207 


Cat.   3,073  9,909   7,870 
Shp.   7,023 


Cat.  3,073  7,873  6,500 

Cat.  550  2,905  2,612 

Cat.  103  60  58 

Cat.  70  281  162 

Cat.  117  315  51 

Cat.  500  980  892 

Cat.  65  330  324 

Cat.  117  255  216 

Cat.  125  107  90 

Cat.  50  180  180 


36C 
1131 
167 
73 


Proposed  Forage  Allocation  (AUMs) 


Estimated  Current 
Wildlife  Use  (AUMs)e 
Deer   Elk    Ant. 


Sheep 


Big  Game 


Long  Term  (20th  Year) 


Elk 


Sheep 


Cattle 


Big  Game 


Deer   Elk 


4,174  1,635 


250 

447 

0 

0 

5,338 

1,600 

612 

15 

627 

104 

0 

0 

1  ,224 

921 

105 

15 

124 

104 

0 

0 

552 

124 

105 

0 

503 

0 

0 

0 

6729 

797 

0 

15 

460 

186 

0 

0 

1,579 

506 

274 

0 

0 

5,486 

1  .657 

774 

0 

1  ,291 

921 

105 

0 

6191 

124 

105 

0 

6729 

797 

0 

1,637 


506     274 


0     2,535 


0     2,535 


4,673  1,731    330     2,813     8,747     5,238   2,823    332     2,417     8,985     5,796  3,914 


330 


Cat. 


503  1,234   1,202 


,405  290  293 

13  0  0 

124  13  0 

364  37  0 

511  211  0 

532  384  0 

275  37  0 

48  32  0 

22  13  0 

426  216  0 

34  13  0 

137  37  0 

137  192  0 

146  160  37 


552  361  0 
184  308  0 
184    308      0 


334 


0 

8,747 

4,408 

2,280 

332 

0 

8,985 

4,643 

2,917 

334 

0 

2,916 

1  ,411 

295 

293 

0 

3,231 

1,416 

301 

293 

0 

193 

36 

111 

0 

0 

93 

58 

222 

0 

0 

393 

150 

99 

0 

0 

334 

176 

185 

0 

0 

333 

376 

43 

0 

0 

357 

388 

49 

0 

0 

981 

511 

212 

0 

0 

1,099 

512 

212 

0 

0 

388 

573 

400 

0 

0 

401 

615 

416 

0 

0 

262 

278 

40 

0 

0 

288 

283 

42 

0 

0 

107 

50 

34 

0 

0 

121 

50 

34 

0 

0 

219 

32 

42 

0 

0 

207 

42 

71 

0 

0 

692 

465 

308 

0 

0 

662 

505 

399 

0 

0 

165 

43 

57 

0 

0 

136 

52 

100 

0 

0 

177 

138 

38 

0 

0 

199 

138 

38 

0 

0 

505 

154 

306 

0 

0 

453 

171 

419 

0 

0 

1,416 

191 

295 

39 

0 

1,404 

237 

429 

41 

APPENDIX  1-3  (concluded) 


Existing  Livestock  and  Big  Game  Grazing  Situation 


Proposed  Action 
Sub-component  and  Allotment 


Acreage 


Forage  . 

Production 
(AUMs) 


Season  of  Use 


St. 


Other  From   to   Deer 


Big  Game 


Elk 


IMPLEMENT  IMPROVED  GRAZING 
MANAGEMENT  (continued) 

Spring  and  Fall,  With  Periodic  Spring 
Deferment  (sub  total} 


Bealer  Basin-Diamond 
Gulch-Diamond  Spring 


Cooper  Draw 


Davis  Draw-Crouse 
Reservoir-Lambson 


11,780  1,600  9,290  22,670  3,816 
5,650  1,600  4,700  11,950  2,200 
2,480      0     840   3,320     734 


Shp.   7,023  2,036   1,370 


154  5/1   6/30   S,W    S,W   none     Shp.   3,455  1,120     761 
9/16  11/30 


3,650 


0   3,750   7,400 


882 


46  5/1   6/30   S 
9/6   11/15 


170  5/6   7/5    S 
9/1   11/5 


S.W   none     Shp.    568    344 


S.W   none     Shp.   3,000    572 


190,536  18,749  73,51 1  282,796  25,993   8,350 


Shp.  17,078  15,901"  13,952 
Cat.   5,068 


P.L.  =  public  land;  St.  =  state  land  (land  grant  sections);  Prvt.  =  private  or  former  private  land  purchased  by  wildlife  agencies. 

Inv.  =  useable  livestock  forage  identified  in  BLM  surveys  of  1958  or  1976;  Other  =  additional  forage  known  to  be  used  by  big  game,  based 
on  actual  big  game  use  and  fecal  analysis  and  inventoried  forage  not  useable  for  livestock. 

Season  of  Use,  Big  Game  S  -  Summer  (May  15  to  October  15),  W  -  Winter  (October  16  to  May  14). 

AUMs  Pref.  =  AUMs  Preference  (10  year  permit),  AUMs  Actual  =  5  year  average  actual  use. 

Estimates  of  current  use  by  big  game  were  made  by  BLM  personnel  based  on  Utah  Division  of  Wildlife  Resource's  herd  management  unit  figures. 

Nonrenewable  permit  up  to  1,000  AUMs  additional  to  the  preference  allocation. 

yAl located  for  use  under  non-renewable  permits. 

This  allotment  includes  National  Forest  Lands  not  listed  here,  but  permitted  on  a  percent  basis. 

Allowance  made  for  sage  control  projects. 

^Temporary  annual  permit  up  to  672  AUMs  additonal. 
k 
This  allotment  includes  National  Park  Lands  not  listed  here,  but  permitted  on  a  percent  basis. 

Includes  3,581  acres  of  former  private  land  which  has  been  purchased  by  wildlife  agencies. 

Does  not  include  non-renewable  permit  up  to  1,672  AUMs  which  are  permitted  on  an  annual  basis. 


Proposed  For;ge  Allocation  (AUMs) 


Present  Livestock  Use, 

Estimated  Current 
Wildlife  Use  (AUMs)e 

AUMs     AUMs 

Kind   No.   Pref.   Actual 

Deer   Elk    Ant. 

Livestock 
Sheep    Cattle 


Big  Game 


Long  Term  (20th  Year) 


Elk 


Sheep 


Cattle 


Big  Game 


Deer   Elk 


96     0 


499     96     0     2,813 

246     0     0     1,614 

73      0      0       525 


830  543  0  2,417 
419  321  0  1,340 
186       69     0       417 


674 


225      153     0 


660 


1,153  997 

585  649 

298  138 

270  210 


,070  2,633    355     3,655    15,788     9,684    4,838   378     3,259    16,174    10,299  6,091     380 


APPENDIX  1-4 
Estimation  and  Allocation  of  Forage  Production 

A.   Estimation  of  Forage  Production 

The  estimated  forage  production  shown  in  Table  1-4  is  the  sum  of  estimated 
livestock  forage  production  and  estimated  big  game  forage  production. 

1)   Livestock  Forage  Production  was  estimated  by  the  occular  reconnais- 
sance method  (BLM  Manual  4412. 1 1A). 

Forage  inventories  were  completed  in  1958  on  71,525  acres  of  public  land 
in  the  Bridgeport,  Clay  Basin-Antelope  Flat-Goslin  Mountain,  Red  Creek  and 
Taylor  Flat-Watson  allotments.  The  remaining  119,011  acres  of  public  land 
within  the  other  35  allotments  were  inventoried  in  1976.  The  following  pro- 
cedures were  used  to  determine  the  present  and  potential  livestock  grazing 
capacity  in  the  Three  Corners  Planning  Unit. 

The  inventory  consisted  of  two  phases:   data  collection  and  compilation 
of  data.   In  order  to  complete  the  data  collection  phase,  the  surveyed  area 
was  first  divided  into  vegetative  subtypes  (relatively  homogenous  groups  of 
plants).   Photo  interpretation  was  used  to  outline  the  more  obvious  vegetative 
subtypes  on  aerial  photographs.  These  delineations  were  verified  and  refined 
during  the  data  gathering  process.  A  write-up  area  was  delineated  for  each 
vegetative  subtype  by  allotment. 

The  next  phase  was  data  collection  within  the  various  write-up  areas. 
The  Ocular  Reconnaisance  Inventory  Method  required  measurement  or  estimation 
of  vegetative  density  (amount  of  cover)  and  composition  of  the  various  species 
within  each  write-up  area.  To  get  a  reasonably  accurate  sample,  the  data 
collection  team  first  established  the  location  of  one  or  more  sites  within  the 
write-up  area  which  reasonably  represented  the  vegetative  characteristics  of 
the  write-up  area. 

A  100-point  transect  was  then  established  and  "read."  At  each  point  on 
the  transect,  the  observer  determined  if  a  "hit"  was  made  on  a  plant.   If  so, 
the  species  was  recorded  and  a  determination  was  made  whether  the  plant  was 
available  to  grazing  animals.  The  number  of  vegetation  "hits"  was  then  trans- 
lated directly  into  density,  (percent  vegetation  cover),  e.g.,  25  hits  equals 
25  percent  density,  and  recorded  on  Form  4412-1  (see  attached  Example  #1). 
The  percentage  of  hits  on  any  particular  species  was  divided  by  the  total  hits 
and  that  figure  became  the  percentage  composition,  e.g.,  20  hits  on  plant  A 
divided  by  100  then  multiplied  by  100  equals  20  percent  composition  of  plant 
A.  As  inventory  team  members  became  experienced,  estimates  were  made  on  the 
percent  compositon  of  individual  plant  species  instead  of  using  100  hits. 
This  process  was  repeated  for  each  of  the  write-up  areas  in  the  Three  Corners 
area. 

A  number  of  other  observations  were  also  made  in  each  write-up  area  such 
as  livestock  forage  condition,  erosion  conditions,  range  useability,  percent 
slope,  elevation,  and  exposure. 

The  second  phase  of  detemining  grazing  capacity  involved  compilation. 
The  first  step  in  determining  grazing  capacity  was  to  multiply  the  composition 
of  each  species  by  the  Proper  Use  Factor  (PUF).  A  PUF  represents  the  percent 
of  a  plant's  current  year's  growth  that  can  be  consumed  by  grazing  animals 
without  causing  damage  to  the  plant  or  a  decline  in  range  condition.  Proper 
Use  Factors  varied  depending  on  the  phenology  of  the  plant,  type  of  grazing 
animal,  and  the  season  when  grazing  occurred. 
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Form  4412-1 
(November  1970) 

U.S.  DEP.      ,'MENT  of  the  interior 
BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

FORAGE  SURVEY  TYPE  WRITEUP 

(OCULAR  RECONNAISSANCE  METHOD)       Sr hnol 

Rll«5 

Writeup 

BB 

No. 

295 

Date 

7/21/76 

Aerial  Photo  No. 

Examiner 

KIND  OF 
GRAZING    ANIMAL* 

SEASON 
OF    USE 

■ 

SECTIONS 

TWP. 

RGE. 

MER. 

Type  Acne  Po 

ce  Agsp 

Cattle 

Summer 

6 

2S 

25E 

SLM 

Ac/AUM 

Big  Game 

1 

2S 

25E 

SLM 

SPECIES 

TOTAL 

ALLOWABLE 

PUF 

COMPOSI- 
TION 

CATTLE 
PUF 

COMP. 
X 

C   PUF 

SHEEP 
PUF 

COMP. 
X 

S    PUF 

DEER 
PUF 

COMP. 

X 
D   PUF 

PUF 

COMP. 

X 

PUF 

Pose 

20 

50 

0.1 

40 

0.08 

Aqsp 

10 

50 

0.05 

40 

0.04 

Sih.y 

tr 

-- 

-- 

Orhy 

tr 

-- 

-- 

0) 

H 
w 

Brte 

tr 

-- 

-- 

Kocr 

tr 

-- 

-- 

< 

0 

SUBTOTAL 

H  UTTTTiTWHH 

30 

Phlox 

Sedum 

Core 

5 

5 

0.0025 

25 

0.0125 

Aster 

cc 

04 

0 

SUBTOTAL 

Eula 

7 

50 

0.035 

50 

0.035 

0 

Arno 

42 

5 

0.021 

40 

0.168 

25 

105 

Amal 

4 

10 

0.004 

30 

0.012 

50 

020 

Artr 

5 

5 

0.002* 

i  25 

0.0125 

15 

0075 

w 

Cemo 

3 

10 

0.003 

15 

0.0045 

25 
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D 
J3 

Symu 

2 

10 

0.002 

20 

0.004 

5 

001 

X 

Gute 

1 

5 

0.0005 

20 

0.002 

0 

w 

Cele 

1 

10 

0.001 

30 

0.003 

15 

0015 

SUBTOTAL 
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100 

0.221E 
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0.3735 

:::::::::::: 

.1425 

::::::::H: 

Av  C  PUF     .  22i  5Av  Den    20 

Av  s  ptif  •  373?  Av  Den  20 
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x  Av  Den 


.=  FAF. 
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FAR. 
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*  Livestock  and  major  game  species.      (Other  game  species  making  inappreciable  use  are: 

EXAMPLE  1 


.1 
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APPENDIX  1-4  (continued) 

The  products  of  multiplying  each  species'  composition  by  the  appropriate 
PUF  were  then  added.  This  sum  was  multiplied  by  the  average  vegetative  density 
(percent  vegetative  cover)  to  determine  the  forage  acre  factor  (FAF).  The 
forage  acre  factor  represents  the  percent  of  the  total  area  that  is  covered 
with  usable  forage  in  the  write-up  area,  i.e.,  FAF  of  3.9  means  that  3.9 
percent  of  the  write-up  area  is  covered  with  useable  forage. 

The  next  step  involved  multiplying  the  FAF  by  a  utilization  factor.   The 
utilization  factor  is  the  percent  of  the  area  useable  by  a  particular  kind  of 
livestock.  The  percent  utilization  factor  was  100  percent,  since  unuseable 
acres  were  not  included  in  the  total  acreage  of  the  write-up  areas.  The 
product  of  this  multiplication  (FAF  x  Utilization  Factor  =  Net  FAF)  is  the  Net 
Forage  Acre  Factor. 

Following  this  process,  the  Net  Forage  Acre  Factor  was  divided  by  the 
Forage  Acre  Requirement  (FAR).  The  FAR  is  that  portion  of  an  acre  covered 
with  sufficient  forage  to  sustain  one  cow  and  calf  or  their  equivalent  for  1 
month. 

The  result  of  this  division  process  is  the  grazing  capacity  of  the  write- 
up  area  expressed  in  acres  per  AUM,  i.e.,  the  number  of  acres  required  to 
produce  one  AUM.   By  dividing  this  figure  into  the  number  of  acres  in  the 
vegetative  subtype  (unuseable  acres  not  included),  the  number  of  AUMs  avail- 
able was  obtained  (Form  4412-1).  This  process  was  repeated  for  each  of  the 
write-up  areas.  The  result  was  the  total  number  of  AUMs  available  for  live- 
stock grazing. 

2)   Big  Game  Forage  Production  was  calculated  by  estimating  total  pre- 
sent big  game  use  and  dietary  overlap  of  big  game  and  livestock.  The  total 
number  of  deer,  elk,  and  antelope  AUMs  presently  used  were  detemi.ned  by  multiply- 
ing estimated  big  game  populations  (see  Appendix  1-7)  by  the  length  of  the 
season  of  use,  i.e.,  7  months  for  winter  and  5  months  for  summer.   Deer,  elk, 
and  antelope  AUMs  were  converted  to  livestock  equivalents  according  to  the 
Forage  Consumption  Equivalent  Ratios  devised  by  Rasmusson,  et  al . ,  1941  and 
shown  on  Table  1 : 

TABLE  1 

Big  Game  AUMs  Per  Livestock  AUM 


Big  Game  Species 


Deer EJJk Antelope 

5.82  1.88  9.62 


The  number  of  livestock  AUMs  (those  inventoried  by  occular  reconnaisance) 
used  by  big  game  at  present  was  estimated  for  each  grazing  allotment  by  multi- 
plying total  big  game  forage  consumption  (AUMs)  by  the  percent  of  dietary 
overlap  between  big  game  species  and  kind  of  livestock  on  the  allotment. 

Dietary  overlap  percentages  were  determined  by  Colorado  State  University 
from  livestock  and  big  game  fecal  samples  that  were  collected  on  the  planning 
unit.   Dietary  overlap  differs  with  area  of  consideration  and  season  of  use  as 
shown  on  Table  2: 
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Deer 


Elk 


Summer 
Winter 


Summer 
Winter 


Antelope 

Summer 
Winter 


APPENDIX  1-4  (continued) 

Table  2 
Percent  of  Dietary  Overlap 


Browns  Park  Area            Diamond  Mountain  Area 
Kind  of  Livestock 

Big  Game  Species 

Cattle        Sheep        Cattle        Sheep 

0.06 
0.12 


0.59 
0.54 


0.04 
0.09 


Not  applicable  0.19 
to  this  area   0. 12 


0.60 
0.69 


0.23 

0.40 


0.59 
0.22 


Not  applicable  to 
this  area 


Source:   Colorado  State  University. 


The  number  of  AUMs  used  only  by  big  game  (noncompetitive  AUMs)  was  deter- 
mined by  subtracting  the  number  of  livestock  (inventoried)  AUMs  used  by  big 
game  from  the  total  AUMs  presently  used  by  big  game.  The  number  of  AUMs  used 
only  by  big  game  were  assumed  to  be  the  big  game  forage  production. 

3)   Example  Calculation 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  methodology  described  above. 

School  Bus  Allotment:   Cattle  Allotment  in  the  Diamond  Mountain  Area. 

a)   Determination  of  Present  Total  Livestock  Equivalent  AUMS  of 
Big  Game  Use. 


Forage 

Consumption 

Total 

Species 

Length  of 

Big  Game 

Equivalent 

Livestock 

of 

Estimated 

Season 

AUMs  Used 

Ratio 

Equivalent 

Big  Game 

Populations 

X  of  Use  = 

At  Present 

t  (Table  I) 

AUMs  use 

Deer 

25 

X     5 
(summer) 

125 

t    5.82 

22 

Elk 

5 

X     5 

25 

v    1.88 

13 
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APPENDIX  1-4  (continued) 
b)   Determination  of  Number  of  Livestock  AUMs  Used  by  Big  Game 

Total  AUMs  Livestock 
Used  at  Present        Dietary  Overlap  AUMs  Presently 
(From  Step  a  Above)   X (Table  1)   =  Used  by  Big  Game 

Deer         22            X       0.19  4 

Elk          13            X       0.60     =  8 


c.   Determination  of  Number  of  AUMs  Used  Exclusively  by  Big  Game 
(Assumed  Big  Game  Forage  Production  of  noncompetitive  AUMs) 

AUMs  Used 
Exclusively  by 
Total  AUMs         Livestock  AUMs  used  Big  Game  (Big  Game 
Used  (Step  a)   -    At  Present  (Step  b)  =  Forage  Production) 

Deer  22  4        =        18 

Elk  13  8        =        _5 

Total         23 


d)   Estimated  Forage  Production 

Livestock  Forage  Big  Game 

Production  (From  Occular     Forage  Production        Estimated 

Reconnaissance  Inventory)  +     (c  Above)       =    Forage  Production 

270  +23  =        293  AUMs 


B.   Allocation  of  Estimated  Forage  Production 

The  allocation  of  forage  occured  in  two  phases.   First,  in  all  allotments 
livestock  were  allocated  a  minimum  of  their  present  grazing  preference  and  big 
game  were  allocated  the  number  of  AUMs  that  they  are  presently  using.   Second, 
on  the  allotments  listed  in  Table  3,  50  percent  of  the  forage  production 
presently  unused  by  livestock  or  big  game  would  initially  be  allocated  to 
livestock  and  50  percent  to  big  game.  On  the  remaining  allotments  where 
existing  management  would  continue  or  where  very  little  additional  forage  was 
available,  100  percent  of  the  unused  forage  production  would  be  allocated  to 
big  game. 
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APPENDIX  1-4  (continued) 
TABLE  3 
Allotments  With  Increased  Allocation  to  Livestock 


Bealer  Basin-Diamond  Gulch-Diamond  Spring 

Clay  Basin-Antelope  Flat-Goslin  Mountain 

Cooper  Draw 

Davis  Draw-Crouse  Reservoir-Lambson 

Dry  Creek-South  Pot  Creek-Wild  Mountain 

Gadson 

Hatch  Cove 

Hoy  Flat 

Hoy  Mountain 

Jackson  Draw-Crouse  Canyon-Dry  Hollow 


Little  Hole 

Mames  Hole-Bear  Hollow 

Offield  Mountain 

Pot  Creek 

School  Bus 

Sears  Canyon-Marshall  Draw 

Serviceberry 

Shiner 

Warren  Draw 

Wil low  Creek 


Source:  Three  Corners  Planning  Documents, 


On  the  allotments  where  the  livestock  allocation  would  increase  initially, 
neither  livestock  nor  big  game  would  use  all  of  the  forage  allocated  to  them 
under  the  initial  level.  Within  5  years,  intensive  management  systems  with 
additional  fencing  would  make  it  possible  for  livestock  to  use  all  of  the 
forage  allocated  to  them.   It  is  assumed  that  over  a  20  year  period,  big  game 
populations  would  expand  to  use  all  of  the  presently  unused  AUMs  and  that 
sufficient  forage  will  be  produced  to  allow  a  10  percent  increase  in  livestock 
forage  production  which  would  then  be  allocated  to  livestock. 

After  5  years,  more  of  the  presently  unused  AUMs  would  be  allocated  to 
big  game  as  populations  increase  until,  at  the  end  of  the  20  year  period,  all 
of  the  presently  unused  AUMs  would  be  allocated  to  big  game. 

Since  the  rate  of  increase  in  big  game  populations  is  unknown,  the  assumed 
allocation  of  forage  for  the  1st  and  20th  years  after  implementation  is  shown 
on  Appendix  1-3  for  analysis  purposes. 

Any  unused  AUMs  allocated  to  big  game  were  apportioned  to  deer,  elk,  and 
antelope  according  to  the  percent  of  total  forage  use  that  would  be  made  by 
each  species  with  the  optimum  population  mix  for  the  allotment.  Optimum 
populations  are  the  highest  numbers  of  deer,  elk,  and  antelope  that  could 
co-exist  on  an  allotment  in  the  absense  of  livestock  and  without  competing  for 
the  available  inventoried  forage.  This  species  mix  was  determined  by  applying 
the  highest  proper  use  factor  of  the  big  game  species  by  season  to  the  forage 
species  listed  for  each  allotment  on  the  occular  reconnaissance  forage  inven- 
tories. The  allocation  to  big  game  species  shown  in  Appendix  1-4  is  not  an 
attempt  to  control  big  game  populations,  but  shows  the  mix  of  species  that  the 
forage  could  support. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  methodology  described  above. 
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APPENDIX  1-4  (continued) 

School  Bus  Allotment 

Present  Production 
Above  Livestock 
Grazing  Preferrence 
Estimated       Present  Livestock     Present       and  Big  Game  Use 
Forage  Production  =  Grazing  Preferrence  +  Big  Game  Use  +    (Unused  AUMs) 

293         =      180  +35       +78 

(22  AUMs  deer 
+  13  AUMs  elk) 


1)  Initial  (1st  year)  Allocation  (50  percent  of  unused  to  livestock  and  50 
percent  to  big  game),   a)  Livestock  Allocation  =  Present  Grazing  Preferrence 
+  50  percent  of  Unused 

219  =        180  +  39  =  (.50  X  78) 

b)  Big  Game  Allocation  =  Present  Use  +  Optimum  Percent  of  Unused 

Deer  32  AUMs       =  Deer  22  AUMs  +  10  AUMs  (26  percent  of  39) 
Elk  42  AUMs       =  Elk  13  AUMs  +  29  (74  percent  of  39) 

Note:     Two  hundred  and  nineteen  AUMs  would  be  allocated  initially, 
but  only  180  would  be  preference  license,  39  would  be  per- 
mitted on  a  temporary  non-renewable  (annual)  bases  if  BLM 
determines  the  forage  is  available.   Big  game  would  only  be 
using  approximately  what  they  are  at  present. 

2)  20th  Year  Allocation 

10  Percent  of 
the  Inventoried 
Present  Livestock        AUMs  Resulting 

a)  Livestock  Allocation  =   Grazing  Preference  +  From  Improved  Management 

207         =       180  AUMs      +        27 

Note:  The  27  AUMs  predicted  to  result  from  improved  management  would  be 
permitted  on  a  temporary  non-renewable  basis  until  studies  varify 
the  increased  production. 

b)  Optimum  Percent 
Big  Game  Allocation  =   Present  Big  Game  Use  +    of  Unused  AUMs 

Deer    42        =         22  +  20  (26  percent  of  79) 

Elk    71        =        13  +  58  (74  percent  of  79) 
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APPENDIX   1-4  (concluded) 


ind  of  Animal 

Present 

Use 

Allocat 

ions 

Ki 

Init" 

ial 

20th  Year 

Li 

B- 

ivestock 

ig  Game 
Deer 
Elk 

180 

22 
13 

219 

32 
42 

207 

42 
71 
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APPENDIX  1-5 
Rationale  For  Grazing  and  Resting  Treatments  for  Various  Seasons 

No  Livestock  Grazing 

Livestock  Grazing  Period     None         To  provide  all  forage  to  big  game. 

Period  of  rest  from  live-     Yearlong      To  improve  vigor  of  all  plant  species, 
stock  grazing  To  improve  cover  and  litter  accumulation. 

To  allow  for  natural  growth  and  repro- 
duction. 

Allotment-Wide  Grazing  on  Big  Game  Winter  Ranges 

Livestock  Grazing  Period     Spring        To  provide  high-quality  livestock  forage. 

To  reduce  quantity  of  grass. 
To  reduce  livestock  use  on  browse. 

Period  of  Rest  from  Live-     Summer,       To  provide  high  quality  big  game  winter 
stock  Grazing  Fall,  forage. 

Winter        To  maintain  vigor  of  grass. 

To  allow  maximum  production  of  browse. 

Allotment-Wide  Grazing  on  Mountain  Ranges 

Livestock  Grazing  Period     Spring-Summer  To  provide  high-quality  and  quantity 

of  livestock  forage. 
Spring-Summer- 

Fall        To  maintain  existing  forage  condition 
and  trend. 
Spring-Fal 1 

Period  of  Rest  from  Live-     Winter  with    To  provide  spring-summer-fall  big  game 
stock  Grazing  some  summer        forage. 

and  fall. 

Rest  Rotation  and  Deferred  Rotation  on  Big  Game  Winter  Range 

Livestock  Grazing  Period     Spring  and     To  provide  high  quality  livestock  forage. 

early  Summer   To  reduce  quantity  of  grass. 

To  reduce  livestock  use  on  browse. 

Period  of  Rest  from         Summer,  Fall,  To  provide  high  quality  big  game  forage. 
Livestock  Grazing  Winter        To  maintain  vigor  of  grass. 

To  allow  maximum  production  of  browse. 

Spring        To  improve  vigor  of  grass. 

Rest  Rotation  and  Deferred  Rotation  on  Mountain  Ranges 

Livestock  Grazing  Period     Spring        To  provide  high  quality  livestock  forage. 

To  improve  vigor  of  browse. 

Summer        To  provide  livestock  forage. 

To  allow  grass  to  replenish  root  reserve 
To  allow  maximum  plant  production. 

Fall         To  provide  livestock  forage. 

To  promote  seedling  establishment  by 

livestock  trampling  seed  into  soil. 

Period  of  Rest  from  Live-     Spring        To  improve  vigor  of  plants  by  allowing 
stock  Grazing  grass  to  replenish  root  reserves. 

To  allow  forb  to  complete  flowering. 

Spring-Summer  To  allow  plants  to  produce  seed. 
To  increase  litter  accumulation. 

Fall         To  protect  desirable  browse  from  live- 
stock use. 
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APPENDIX  1-6 

Estimated  Developments  Required  to  Implement  the  Proposed  Action 

Proposed            Proposed  Sagebrush 
Al  lotment Developments Control 

CONTINUATION  OF  EXISTING  MANAGEMENT 

No  Livestock  Grazing 

Rye  Grass  None  None 

Continuation  of  Allotment- 
Wide  Grazing 

Spring  (April  and  May  only) 

Bridgeport  1  water  pipeline  (1.50  mi.)   None 

3  water  troughs 
1  storage  tank 

Taylor  Flat-Watson  1  spring  developed  None 

Spring  and  Fall  (Begin  in  May) 

Bowery  Spring  None  None 

Gadsen  Draw-Gerber  Spring  None  None 

Highway  None  None 

McKee  Spring  None  None 

Natural  Lake  None  None 

Smokem-Up  None  None 

Spring-Summer-Fal 1 
(Begin  in  May  and  June) 

Bates  Spring  None  None 

Beaver  Dam  None  None 

Blair  Basin  None  None 

East  Cow  None  None 

Log  Cabin  None  None 
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APPENDIX  1-6  (continued) 


Proposed 

Al  lotment 

Developments 

Mail  Draw 

None 

Mame's  Hole-Bear  Hollow 

None 

Spring-Summer  (Begin  in  June) 

Cove 

None 

West  Cow 

None 

Continue  Existing  Improved 

Management 

Rest  Rotation 

Proposed  Sagebrush 
Control 


None 
None 

None 
None 


Hoy  Mountain  None  480  ac.  of 

sagebrush 
spraying 

Red  Creek  None  None 

Deferred  Rotation 

Dry  Creek-  1  water  pipeline  (2  mi)      None 

So  Pot  Creek-  4  water  troughs 

Wild  Mountain  1  storage  tank 

Rest  Rotation  and  Deferred  Rotation 

Ruple  Cabin  2  water  pipelines  (3  mi)     780  ac.  of 

6  water  troughs  sagebrush 

2  storage  tanks  spraying 

IMPLEMENT  IMPROVED  GRAZING  MANAGEMENT 

Spring,  Summer,  and  Fall,  With 
Periodic  Spring  Deferment 

Clay  Basin-  1  pipeline  (6.5  mi)        None 

Antelope  Flat-  13  water  troughs 

Goslin  Mountain  1  storage  tank 

Gadson  2  miles  fence  None 

Hatch  Cove  1  spring  developed  None 

1  mile  fence 

Hoy  Flat  1  spring  developed  None 

0.  5  mi .  fence 
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APPENDIX  1-6  (concluded) 


Al lotment 


Proposed 
Developments 


Proposed  Sagebrush 
Control 


Jackson  Draw- 
Crouse  Canyon- 
Dry  Hollow 

Little  Hole 


Offield  Mountain 

Pot  Creek 
School  Bus 

Sears  Canyon-Marshall  Draw 

Serviceberry  Spring 

Shiner 

Warren  Draw 

Willow  Creek 


Spring  and  Fal 1 ,  With 
Periodic  Spring  Deferment 

Bealer  Basin 
Diamond  Gulch 
Diamond  Spring 

Cooper  Draw 


Davis  Draw- 
Crouse  Reser.- 
Lambson 


None 


2  springs  developed 

2  miles  fence  (riparian) 

2  miles  fence 

1  spring  developed 

2  miles  fence 

2  miles  fence 

1  spring  developed 

2  miles  fence 

1  spring  developed 

1.5  mi.  fence  (riparian) 

2  miles  fence 

3  miles  fence 

2  springs  developed 

4  mi les  fence 

2  springs  developed 
1  reservoir 

5  miles  fence 


1  reservoir 


1  reservoir 

2  miles  fence 


1  spring  developed 
4  water  troughs 
1  water  pipeline  (2  mi) 
1  storage  tank 


None 
None 

None 

None 
None 

None 

None 
None 
None 

None 


None 


None 


400  ac.  of 

sagebrush 

chaining 
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APPENDIX  1-7 
Existing  Developments 


BLM      Private 
Al  lotment Project Cost Cost Comments 

Bridgeport     0431  -  Browns  Park  Field        2,135.00     -0-     1  mile  -  4  strand  barbed 

Study  Plot  wire 

Bridgeport  and  0159  -  Willow  Creek  Flat         175.00     -0-     12  feet  long  -  10  feet  wide 
Willow  Creek   0249  -  Willow  Creek  Drift  fence    442.25    140.00    1.25  miles  barbed  wire  - 

4  strand 

Taylor  Flat-   0225  -  Red  Creek-Taylor  Flat    35,000.00     -0-     Utah  DWR  -  $35,000.00 
Watson  and  chaining  Total  4,800  acres. 

Red  Creek     0116  -  Taylor  Flat  Study  Plot    1,000.00     -0-     5  acres  exclusive  -  Utah 

DWR  paid  $1,500.00 
4091  -  So.  Green  River  Fence     5,948.00     -0-     4.5  miles  -  4  strand 

bared  wire 
4103  -  So.  Green  River  Cattle- 
guard 

Taylor  Flat    4147  -  Browns  Park  Cattleguards  3,750.00     -0-     3-16  foot  cattleguards 

0048  -  Browns  Park  Taylor  Flat   2,121.00     -0-     Utah  DWR  cost  $2,100.00 
trail  reseeding  150  acres  in  Taylor  Flat 

and  150  acres  in  Red 
Creek  Flat  were  seeded. 

Bowery  Spring  4053  -  Diamond  Rim  Corral         500.00  4,000.00    1.0  miles  -  Cedar  and 

Lodgepole  pine  fence. 

Gadson  Draw-       None 
Gerber  Spring 

Highway  None 

McKee  Spring   0047  -  McKeachnie  Fence  -0-   1,724.00    2.75  miles  of  barbed 

and  Bates 

Spring  wire 

Natural  Lake       None 

Smokem-Up         None 

Bates  Spring  (See  McKee  Spring) 

Beaver  Dam        None 

Blair  Basin       None 
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APPENDIX  1-7  (continued) 


Al lotment 


Project 


BLM 
Cost 


Private 
Cost 


Comments 


East  Cow  and 
West  Cow 

Log  Cabin 


4075  -  Cow  Hollow  Fence 


None 


-0- 


Mail  Draw 
and  Gadson 

4150 

-  Mail  Draw  Division  Fence 

18,000.00 

-o- 

Mame's  Hole- 
Bear  Hollow 

Non-5 

Cove 

None 

West  Cow 

None  (See  East  Cow) 

Hoy  Mountain 

0310 

-  Hoy  Mtn.  Fence 

600.00  ' 

1,020.00 

4133 

-  Hoy  Mtn.  Spring  Develop. 

300.00 

-o- 

4009 
4061 

-  Hoy  Mtn.  Spraying 

-  Cove  Reservoir 

1,260.00 
1,300.00 

-o- 
-o- 

300.00    1.1  miles  barbed  wire 


Net  wire  -  2  strand  barb- 
ed wire  on  top 


Hoy  Mountain 
and  Dry  Creek 

Red  Creek 
(See  Taylor 
Flat-Watson) 


4132  -  Hoy  Mtn.  Spring  Develop- 
ment #2 


4056  -  State  line  fence 


1.06  miles  net  wire  with 
1  strand  barbed  wire 
1  trough  -  250  feet  pipe- 
line 
Total  600  acres. 


600.00      -0-    2  springs  developed 
2  troughs  -  200  feet 
pipel ine. 

788.00    600.00    1.5  miles  4  strand  barb- 
ed wire. 


4045  -  Home  Mtn.  Water  Develop.   1,000.00 

4054  -  Red  CreekFlat  Pipeline 

4107  -  Red  Creek  Water  System 
Extension 

0044  -  Allen  Drift  Fence 

Red  Creek  Flat 
0114  -  Study  Plot 

3511  -  Red  Creek  Fence 

4041  -  Red  Creek  Fiat  Fence 

4136  -  Red  Creek  Flat 
Cattleguards 


1,000.00 

-o- 

5,782.00 

-o- 

1,000.00 

-o- 

-o- 

1,500.00 

1,500.00 

-o- 

7,876.00 

-o- 

3,045.00 

-o- 

4,200.00 


Headbox  with  pipeline  to 

trough. 
2  miles  pipeline  -  2-3 

troughs. 

1.5  miles  pipel ine  -  2 

troughs. 
1 . 5  miles  barbed  wire 

$1,500.00  UDWR  1.0  miles 
net  wire  fence 
5.0  miles  - 
4  strand  barbed  wire 

3.0  miles  -  4  strand  barb- 
ed wire. 

16  foot  cattleguard  -  2 


Red  Creek  and 
Clay  Basin- 
Antelope  Flat 


0411  -  Clay  Basin  Conservation  400.00 
control  fence  24,47" 


-0-     10.73  miles  6  strand 
barbed  wire 
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APPENDIX  1-7  (continued) 


Allotment 


Project 


BLM 
Cost 


Private 
Cost 


Comments 


Dry  Creek  - 
So.  Pot  Creek- 
Wild  Mtn.  and 
Offield  Mtn. 


Dry  Creek-     4088 
So.  Pot  Creek- 
Wild  Mtn.  and 
Sears  Canyon- 
Marshall  Draw 


107  -  Pot  Creek  Division  Fence 


Ainge  -  Colo.  -  Ut. 
State  Line  fence 


808.00 


770.00 


Dry  Creek-So.  0390  -  Utah-Colorado  State  Line 
Pot  Creek-  fence 

Wild  Mtn. 
(Dry  Creek  see 
Hoy  Mtn. ) 

CI  —  563  -  Big  Three  Sec  4  Res. 


468.00 

-0- 
-0- 


375.00 

300.00 
625.00 


Cl-4-564  -  Monument  Boundary  Sec. 

4  Reservoirs 
4116  -  Wild  Mtn.  Division  Fence  3,300.00  2,800.00 


4083  -  Serviceberry  Spring 


1.8  miles  -  4  strand 
barbed  wire. 


2.0  miles  -  4  strand 
barbed  wire. 


1  acre-foot  capacity  for 

2  reservoirs. 

2  reservoirs  -  1  acre- 
foot  capacity  each. 

3. 5  mi les  -  4  strand 
barbed  wire 


4084  -  Wild  Mtn.  Reservoir 
4134  -  Siddoway  Reservoir 
4144  -  Dripping  Spring 
Development 


4085  -  Renie  Hall  Spring 
Cl-4-565  -  Marshall  Draw  Sec. 
4  Spring  Development 


1,500. 

00 

100.00 

Pipeline  to  round 

holding  tank  -  spring 
fenced. 

4,500. 

00 

750.00 

3  stockwater  reser. 

1,500. 

00 

-o- 

300.00     -0-     i  trough  -  50  root 

pipeline. 

1,000.00    100.00    1  spring  development 
-0-     250.00    3  springs  -  10  troughs, 

1  collection  below 
reservoir. 


Ruple  Cabin    0085 
and  Hatch  Cove 


Wild  Mtn.  Consv. 
control  fence 


534.00 


360.00 


Ruple  Cabin    4018  -  Anderson  A.M.  P.  fence 
and  Hatch  Cove 
and  Cooper 
Draw 


Ruple  Cabin 
and  Shiner 


0318  -  Wild  Mountain  fence 


2,400.00  1,200.00 


1,272.48    770.00 


0. 75  mi  i.-.s  -  net  wire 
with  1  strand  of  barb- 
ed wire  cm  top. 

2. 5  miles  -  net  wire 
with  one  strand  barb- 
ed wire  on  top. 


1.4  mi les  -  net  wire 
with  one  strand  barb- 
ed wire  on  top. 
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APPENDIX  1-7  (continued) 


Al  lotment 


Project 


BLM 
Cost 


Private 
Cost 


Comments 


Ruple  Cabin    0366  -  Diamond  Mtn.  Res.  Const.    840.23  1,352.00 
and  Bealer 
Basin  and 
Diamond  Gulch 

Ruple  Cabin    4064  -  Tom  Fence  914.00    600.00 

4143  -  Wild  Mtn.  Cattleguards    4,200.00     -0- 


Ruple  Cabin 


Ruple  Cabin 
Ruple  Cabin 


0323  -  Ruple  Aerial  Spraying 

0329  -  Wild  Mtn.  Res. 

4063  -  Anderson  Reservoir 

4081  -  Bear  springs 


6,700.00 
400.00 


-0- 
400.00 


6,500.00     -0- 
250.00  1,485.00 


Clay  Basin-    0027  -  Double  Duck-Dry  Wash  Dam 

Antelope  Flat  -0102  -  Keith  Reservoir 

Goslin  Mtn.    0370  -  Unit  A.  Res.  Const 

4059  -  Antelope  Flat  Corral 

3516  -  Pigeon  Spring  Development 

4121  -  Goslin  Mtn.  Fence 


-0- 
300.00 

-0- 

50.00 

620.58 


305.90 

-0- 

350.00 

500.00 

-0- 


400.00  11,880.00 


0004  -  Goslin  Mtn.  Res.  Sec.  4 

0311  -  Jones  Hole  Fence         5,040.00   2,200.00 


0319  -  Ruple  Fence 


2,109.00   1,760.00 


0093  -  J.  R.  Broadbent  Res.  Sec.  4 
permit 

0088  -  Antelope  Flat  Res.  Sec.  4  permit 
4138  -  Mountain  Fuel  Water      1,500.00 

trough 
4149  -  Clay  Basin  Spr.  Develop.   3,607.00 

0275  -  Pigeon  Canyon  Exclosure   1,099.00 
0413  -  Clay  Basin  Big  Game  Study   420.00 

Plot 
4004  -  Red  Creek-Clay  Basin     3,900.00 

Corral 


Gadson 


Hatch  Cove 

and  Cooper  Draw 

(See  Ruple  Cabin) 


(See  Mail  Draw-Gadson) 
4079  -  Hatch  Reservoir 


2,250.00 


4  reservoirs 


1.6  mi les  -  4  strand 
barbed  wire. 

2-16  foot  cattle- 
guards. 

3,000  acres  sprayed 


1  mile  of  pipeline  - 
trough 

Capacity  3  acre-feet. 

3.03  acre  feet  cap. 

3  stock  watering  res. 

1  mile  -  Lodgepole 

and  Cedar  Fence. 

Holding  pond  below  spring 

6.0  miles  4  strand. 

no  longer  useable 

3.2  mile  barbed  wire  on 

top  of  net  wire. 

3.2  mile  barbed  wire  on 

top  of  net  wire. 

no  longer  useable 


no  longer  useable 


o- 

2  water  troughs 

o- 

2  troughs  -  1-1 ,000 

gal .  water  tank. 

o- 

.5  mile  net  wire  fence 

o- 

$400.00  UDWR  -  0.5  mile 

net  wire  fence 

o- 

0.2  mile  cedar  -  lodge- 

pole  fence 

4  reservoirs  in  Hatch 
Grove,  5  in  Cooper 
Draw. 
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APPENDIX  1-7  (continued) 


Allotment 


Project 


BLM 
Cost 


Private 
Cost 


Comments 


School  Bus     4188  -  School  Bus  -  Hatch  Grove  20,000.00  40,000.00 
and  Hatch  Cove         division  fence 
Cooper  Draw 


Hoy  Flat      Cl-4-377  -  Diamond  Mtn.Sec.  4 

Reservoir,  Hoy  Mtn. 
Sec.  4 
Cl-4-506  Pipeline 

4090  -  Massey  Drift  Fence 


Jackson  Draw-  0063  -  McCoy  Spring  Develop. 
Crouse  Canyon- 
Dry  Hollow     0065  -  McCoy  Well 


Jackson  Draw-  0029  -  McCoy  Consv.  Control  Fence  530.00 
Crouse  Canyon- 
Dry  Hoi  low  and 
Warren  Draw 


•0-   1,500.00 


-o- 

600.00 

-o- 

900.00 

-o- 

450.00 

-o- 

750.00 

0.00 

300.00 

Crouse  Canyon  0060  -  Leonard  Boren  drift  fence 


-0-   1, 150.00 


Little  Hole 


Offield  Mtn. 


Offield  and 
Shiner 

(See  Dry  Creek- 
So.  Pot  Creek- 
Wild  Mtn.) 

Pot  Creek 

School  Bus 

Sears  Canyon- 
Marshall  Draw 


4168  -  Jackson  Draw  Fire  Rehab.  3,800.00  -0- 

4151  -  Devils  Hole  Fence  1,696.00  -0- 

4145  -  Little  Hole  Cattleguard  1,700.00  -0- 

Cl-4-407  -  Dry  Creek  Spring  &  -0-  575.00 

Pi  pel ine 

Cl-4-406  -  Dry  Creek  Sec  4  Res.  -0-  200.00 

4087  -  Colo  -  Ute  Drift  Fence  409.96  455.00 


None 
(See  Hatch  Cove) 
(See  South  Pot  Creek-Dry  Creek-Wild  Mtn.) 


net  wire  with  2 
strands  barbed  wire 
on  top. 

3  earth  filled  stock- 
water  dams 

2,700  feet  pipeline,  1 
1,000  gal.  tank 
.75  mile  -  4  strand 
barbed  wire. 


75  mile  net  and 
barbed  wire. 


2.25  miles  barbed 
wire. 

230  acres  reseeded 
1.0  miles  4  strand 

barbed  wire  fence. 
16  foot  cattleguard 

Pipeline  1800  feet  - 
8'  X  21  round  tank 
1  res.  -  100'  length 

1 .0  miles  4  strand 
barbed  wire 


Serviceberry  Spring 


None 
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APPENDIX  1-7  (concluded) 


Al  lotment 


Project 


BLM 
Cost 


Private 
Cost 


Comments 


Shiner        4089  -  Bowen  Cove  Spring 
(See  Ruple  Cabin 
and  Offield  Mtn.) 


Warren  Draw 
(See  Jackson 
Draw) 

Willow  Creek 
(see  Bridge- 
port) 


Cl-4-408  -  Dry  Creek  Fence  Sec.  4 
permit 

4148  -  Browns  Park  Forb  and 

browse  seeding 
0074  -  McCoy  Fence 

0006  -  Clay  Basin  Springs 


0050  -  White  Rock  Spr.  Reconst. 

4146  -  Fish  habitat  develop. 

0230  -  Utah-Wyoming  Three  Cor- 
ners Fence 


0232  -  Utah-Colorado  Three 
Corners  Fence 


0254  -  Three  Corners  Cattle- 
guard  contract 

Bealer  Basin-  0337  -  Boone  Spring 
Diamond  Gulch- 
Diamond  Spring 

0343  -  Cottonwood  Spring 

0351  -  Gurr  Spring 

0126  -  Shiner  Bros.  Bennion 
fence 


0120  -  Diamond  Mtn.  Holding 
Pasture 


-0-     250.00    1  mile  pipeline 
1  trough 


no  longer  useable 


Cooper  Draw 

Davis  Draw-Crouse 
Reservoir-Lambson 


(See  Hatch  Cove) 


None 


7 

,000.00 

-o- 

-o- 

1,381.00 

1.5  mi les  -  net  wire 

-o- 

1,463.43 

2  springs  -  water 
collected  into  40' 
of  deep  trough 

181.16 

224.00 

water  from  spring  to 
troughs 

6 

,000.00 

-0- 

20  log  fish  structures 

6,011.40  4,645.80    8  miles  -  net  wire 

with  2  strands  barb- 
ed wire  on  top. 


2,848.33  2,776.00 


2  miles  net  wire 
with  2  strand  barb- 
ed wire  on  top. 


1 

,096.00 

-o- 

2  -  12'  cattleguards. 

400.00 

350. 

00 

100'  of  troughs 
set  up  to  receive 
water 

213.21 

235. 

20 

100'  of  troughs  put 
in 

1 

,043.30 

188. 

88 

headby  collects  water 
sent  to  120'  of  trough 

-o- 

405. 

00 

1.5  mi les  net  wire 
with  2  strands  of 
barbed  wire  on  top. 

1,206.01   1,389.00 


.75  miles  net  wire  fence 
with  2  strands  barbed  wire 
on  top. 
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APPENDIX  II-l 
Rating  of  Soils  as  to  Percent  Probability 
of  Success  for  Rangeland  Seeding 

The  percent  probability  of  success  for  rangeland  seeding  is  intended  to 
be  a  relative  rating  of  successful  seeding  establishments  that  might  be 
expected  during  a  given  period  of  years. 

In  addition,  the  number  of  plant  species  adapted  to  the  soil  and  its 
properties  decrease  with  decreasing  soil  suitability.   For  example,  successful 
seedings  can  be  expected  in  7  or  more  years  out  of  10,  and  any  one  of  several 
different  plants  may  be  successfully  seeded.   Successful  seedings  will  result 
in  about  5  years  out  of  10,  and  only  the  most  drought  tolerant  plants  can  be 
seeded.   A  soil  rated  with  less  than  30  percent  probability  of  success  should 
be  considered  for  seeding  only  under  emergency  circumstances,  such  as  after  a 
fire  to  keep  soil  erosion  losses  to  a  minimum,  because  seeding  success  may 
only  be  as  high  as  3  years  out  of  10,  but  normally  is  even  less  successful. 

Also  considered  in  rating  the  percent  probability  of  success  for  range- 
land  seeding  are  machinery  limitations  that  may  result  from  soil  properties, 
such  as  the  presents  of  stones,  rock  outcrops,  and  excessive  slope. 

The  percent  probability  of  success  will  be  rated  50-70  percent,  30-50 
percent,  or  less  than  30  percent  by  its  most  limiting  property  as  listed  in 
the  following  table,  even  if  only  one  such  property  exists.   It  must  be 
pointed  out  that  the  criteria  included  in  the  table  are  not  independent  vari- 
ables that  can  be  applied  directly  to  all  soil  properties  and  qualities  as 
they  occur  in  the  landscape.   Interactions  among  soil  properties  listed  in  the 
guide  may  be  great  enough  to  require  a  change  in  some  of  the  soils  suitability 
ratings.   Several  interactions,  identified  by  footnote,  have  an  overriding 
property  or  quality  that  render  the  soil  more  or  less  suitable  than  would  be 
expected  unless  they  were  taken  into  account.   The  table  provides  for  rating 
different  kinds  of  soil  into  four  degrees  of  success.   Kinds  of  soil  having 
the  same  soil  name  and  occurring  in  the  same  defined  SCS  Major  Land  Resource 
Area  (MLRA)  should  have  the  same  rating. 

Descriptions  of  mapping  units  consisting  of  phases  of  soil  series,  families, 
or  subgroups  include  the  soil  properties  and  qualities  used  as  criteria  in 
rating  a  soil's  percent  probability  of  success  for  rangeland  seeding.   These 
are  available  in  Soil  Survey  manuscripts  or  handbooks  for  areas  being  mapped. 
The  properties  and  qualities  can  also  be  obtained  by  field  examination  by  soil 
scientists  in  areas  where  the  aforementioned  documents  are  not  available. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  Utah  State  Office  Instruction  Memorandum  No.  72-193 
titled—Land  Use  Guides  for  Watershed  Management. 
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APPENDIX  II-l  (continued) 

TABLE  1 

Probability  of  Success  of  Rangeland  Seeding 


Degrees  c 

if  Success 

Greater 

Than 

Less  Than 

70  percent 

50-70  percent 

30-50  percent 

30  percent 

Annual  Precipitat" 

ion 

Thermic  Soils 
(MAST  >  59°F.) 

>16"a 

14-16"a 

12-14"a'b 

<12"b 

Mesic  and  Frigid 
(MAST  <  59°F.) 

Soil 

s      a 
>12"a 

10-12,,a 

8-10"a,b 

<  8"b 

Surface  Texture 

2,  3, 

and  4 

5 

ld 

1 

Coarse  Fragments 
By  Volume 

Gravel  and  Cobbles 

<15% 

15-30% 

30-50% 

>50% 

Stones 

<2% 

2-10% 

10-25% 

>25% 

Root  Zones 

>40" 

20-40"9 

20-40"9 

<20"h 

Depth  to  Sand 

10-20"1 

and/or  gravel 

>40" 

20-40" 

<10" 

Abrupt  textural 

Boundary  A-B 

>20" 

10-20" 

4-10" 

<  4" 

Available  Water  C; 

apaci 

_tyJ 

Surface  7" 

>1.0" 

0.8-1.0" 

0.6-0.8" 

<0.6" 

Useable  Profile 

>5.0" 

3.5-5.0" 

2.5-3.5" 

<2.5" 

E.S.P.  (Surface  7' 

') 

<5%k 

<5%k 

5-15%] 

>15% 

E  C  X  103  at  25°C 

(Surface  7") 

<4m,n 

<4m,n 

<n 

>4 

Slope  Topography 

0-10% 

10-20% 

20-30% 

>30%° 

Rock  Outcrops 

(Surface  Areas) 

<2% 

2-10% 

10-25% 

>25% 
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APPENDIX  II-l  (continued) 

Footnotes  to  Percent  Probability  of  Success  Table 

The  percent  probability  of  success  decreases  to  the  next  lower  class  when 
surface  runoff  is  rapid  and  erosion  hazard  is  high.  Must  be  evaluated  on  the 
site. 

The  percent  probability  of  success  increases  to  next  higher  class  when  the 
site  is  subjected  to  "run-in"  or  the  aspect  is  north. 

Surface  texture  with  moderate  or  strong  vesicular  crusts  (a  slightly  hard  or 
harder  surface  horizon  at  least  1  inch  thick  with  common  or  many,  medium  or 
coarse  vesicular  pores)  rate  as  follows:   fair  when  soil  is  in  >16  inch  pre- 
cipitation zone  (thermic  soils)  and  >12"  precipitation  (mesic  and  frigid 
soils);  poor  when  soil  is  in  14-16"  and  10-12"  precipitation  zones  respec- 
tively; and  very  poor  when  soil  is  in  12-14"  and  8-10"  precipitation  zones  and 
seeding  is  planned  to  be  done  by  means  other  than  deep  furrow  drill. 

Rate  soils  as  very  poor  if  in  precipitation  zones  of  <12",  or  for  soils 
subject  to  severe  wind  erosion  hazard  (bare  soils)  in  all  precipitation  zones. 

e 

Coarse  fragment  volume  estimates  are  based  on  resultant  volume  after  mixing 

the  surface  7  inches. 

Root  zone  is  the  depth  of  soil  that  is  penetrated  or  can  be  penetrated  by 
plant  roots.   In  this  context  the  only  root  limiting  layers  are  bedrock,  both 
"hard"  and  "soft,"  and  hardpans. 

9Use  available  water  capacity  criteria  for  the  specific  suitability  rating  if 
effective  rootng  depth  is  20  to  40  inches. 

Rate  soil  poor  if  the  available  water  capacity  is  >2.5",  precipitation  is 
>10",  and  slope  is  <30  percent. 

If  the  soil  materials  above  the  sand  and/or  gravel  contain  >15  percent  gravel 
or  cobbles  or  >2  percent  stones,  rate  the  soil  very  poor. 

^Available  water  capacity  criteria  is  given  for  two  independent  factors: 
surface  7"  and  effective  rooting  depth.   The  former  is  computed  on  a  weighted 
average  basis  as  though  the  surface  7  inches  were  mixed,  while  the  latter  is 
computed  for  the  soil  profile,  on  a  weighted  average  basis,  to  a  depth  of  5 
feet,  or  to  bedrock  or  hardpan  whichever  is  shallower. 

k 
Rate  soil  as  poor  if  exchangeable  sodium  percentage  (E.S.P.)  is  >15  percent 

within  10  inches. 

Rate  soil  as  very  poor  if  exchangeable  sodium  percentage  (E.S.P.)  is  >15 
within  10  inches. 

mRate  soil  as  poor  if  electrical  conductivity  (ECX103  at  25°C)  is  4  to  8 
within  20  inches  of  the  surface. 
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APPENDIX  II-l  (concluded) 

nRate  soil  as  very  poor  if  ECX103  at  25°C  is  >8  within  20  inches. 

°Suitability  rating  is  given  under  normal  conditions.   For  mechanical  seeding 
under  emergency  conditions,  such  as  after  fire  to  minimize  excessive  erosion 
losses,  slopes  up  to  45  percent  should  be  included  and  rated  poor.  Where  >10 
percent  stones  are  present  on  these  slopes,  the  soil  should  be  rated  as  very 
poor. 
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APPENDIX  II-2 
Methodology  for  Determining  Erosion  Condition  Classes 

The  soil  surface  factor  (SSF),  a  computed  number  (from  0-100),  is  an 
expression  of  current  erosion  activity.   Seven  categories  of  surface  features 
are  considered  in  the  examination  of  the  area  represented  by  each  transect. 
Both  wind  and  water  erosion  are  considered  in  computing  the  SSF.  These  feat- 
ures are:   soil  movement,  surface  litter,  surface  rock,  pedestalls,  rills, 
flow  patterns,  and  gullies.   In  the  process  of  determining  the  SSF,  the  examiner 
must  consider  the  features  at  the  site  where  the  data  is  collected  as  representa- 
tive of  the  total  area  of  the  vegetation  subtype  in  which  the  site  is  located. 

Five  erosion  condition  classes  are  used  to  depict  current  erosion  activity 
through  numerical  values:   stable  (SSF  0-20),  slight  (21-40),  moderate  (41-60), 
critical  (61-80),  and  severe  (81-100).   An  example  computation  is  shown  on 
Figure  1. 
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APPENDIX  II-3 

Planning  Unit  Water  Supply  and  Consumptive  Water  Uses 

By  Livestock  and  Big  Game 

A.  WATER  YIELD 

1.  Runoff 

Runoff  in  the  planning  unit  is  considered  to  be  1  inch  per  year  (Hydrologic 
Atlas  of  Utah,  1968). 
Therefore: 

a.  190,536  acres  of  public  land  X  1  inch/year  =  190,536  acre  inchesof  water 
per  year 

b.  190,536  inches  of  water  per  year  t  12  inches  =  15,878  acre-feet  per  year 
(ac-ft/yr)  from  public  lands. 

2.  Springs  and  Wei  Is 

Of  the  diligence  water  rights  from  springs  and  wells  on  the  planning 
unit,  85  ac.-ft/yr  are  adjudicated  to  BLM. 

3.  Stream  Flow 

The  annual  volume  of  streams  (exclusive  of  the  Green  River)  with  diligence 
water  rights  adjudicated  to  BLM  is  114,500  ac-ft/yr. 

4.  Total  Annual  Surface  Water  Supply  on  Public  Lands  (Exclusive  of  the 
Green  River) 

15,878  ac-ft/yr  +  85  ac-ft/yr   +  114,500  ac-ft/yr   =  130,463  ac-ft/yr 
(Runoff)     +   (Springs     +   (Stream  Flow)     =  (Surface  Water 
and  Wells)  Supply) 

B.  LIVESTOCK  AND  BIG  GAME  CONSUMPTIVE  WATER  USE 
1 .   Big  Game  Requirements 

a.  Deer  Requirement  =  1  gallon/deer/day  (Western  U.S.  Water  Plan,  1974) 
Therefore:   1  gal. /day  X  30  =30  gal lons/deer/Month 

5.82  deer  months  =  1  Cow  month  or  animal  unit  month  (AUM)  (Rasmusson, 
et  al.,  1962),  therefore  5.82  X  30  gallons  =  175  gallons/deer  AUM. 

b.  Antelope  Requirement  =  1  gallon/antelope/day  (Western  U.S.  Water  Plan) 
Therefore:   1  gal. /day  X  30  =  30  gallons/antelope/month 

9.62  antelope  months  =  1  cow  month  (AUM)  (Rasmusson,  et  al.,  1962), 
therefore  9.62  X  30  gallons  =  289  gallons/antelope  AUM. 
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APPENDIX  1 1-3  (concluded) 

d.   Elk  Requirement  =  4  gallons/elk/day  (Western  U.S.  Water  Plan). 
Therefore:  4  gal. /day  X  30  =  120  gallons/elk/month 

1.88  elk  months  =  1  cow  month  (AUM)  (Rasmusson,  et  al.,  1962), 
therefore  1.88  X  120  gallon  =  226  gallons/elk  AUM. 

2.  Livestock  Requirement  =  300  gallons/AUM  (Stoddard  and  Smith,  1955). 

3.  Total  Consumptive  Requirement 

Estimated  annual  forage     Water  Requirments        Annual  Consumptive 
Requirements  (Table  1-4)  X  in  Gallons/AUM    =   Water  Requirement  in  Gallons 

1,412,250 

102,595 

595,058 

=   5,271,900 

Total  Consumptive  Use  in  Gallons        7,381 ,803 

7,381,803  gallons  consumptive  t  325,900  gallons/acre-foot  =  22.65  ac.-ft/yr 
requirement  consumptive 

4.  Percent  of  Annual  Surface  Water  Supply  Use  By  Livestock  and  Big  Game 

22.65  acre-feet      -r  130,463  acre  feet  X  100  =  0.017  % 
(Total  Consumptive       (Annual  Surface  (Of  the  Annual 

Use  Water  Supply  Water  Supply  used 

by  big  game  and 
1 ivestock) 


a. 

Deer     8,070 

X 

175 

b. 

Antelope    355 

X 

289 

c. 

Elk      2,633 

X 

226 

d. 

Livestock  17,573 

X 

300 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 


BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT  f  "-'"-  -»      T        jT — \    "H 

I  »  «7i  f  7^ iV- w-'.vP-KV-ft  K^k  TO: 


JUL3HS73 


To  : 

From         : 
Subject : 


District  Manager,   Vernal 

Elizabeth  Neese,   Range  Tech.    (Botanist) 


S»EiEZl       1      \ — 1 
Do  fetJtiW'traTTttmj — i 


Status  Report:      Endemic,   Threatened  And  Endangered  Plants 
Of  The  Three-Corner  Area 


Recent   (1978)  collecting  trips   into  the  Three-Corners  Area  of  Utah, 
Wyoming,   and  Colorado  have  yielded  about  500  collections  of  vascu- 
lar plants  comprising  over  200  species.      Following  are  collection 
notes  regarding  species  which  are  of  particular  interest.     These 
are  species  which  occur  on   various   T  &   E  lists,   are  narrow  endemics, 
or  represent  new  state  records  or  range  extensions. 

ASTERACEAE 

Parthenium  1 iqulatum 

Originally  proposed  as  endangered   (Federal    Register  1975  and  Welsh 
1975)   recent  collections   indicate  that  it  is  widespread  on  the  Green 
River  Shales  of  the  Uintah  Basin.     A  collection  from  Browns   Park 
in  the  Three-Corners  area  is  apparently  the  first  collection   from 
Daggett  County.    (Neese,    5553). 

Towns  en di a  mensana 

Considered  endemic,   locally  restricted,  and  possibly  threatened  by 
Welsh   (1975).      It  has  now  been  collected  on  Diamond  Mountain  rim 
as  well   as   repeatedly  in  other  locations   in   the  Uintah  Basin. 

BORAGINACEAE 

Cryptantha  caespitosa 

This   is  a  southern  Wyoming  species  now  collected  for  the  first  time 
in  Utah,  where  it  is  strictly  edaphically  limited  to  white  tuffac<tous 
deposits   in  the  Browns  Park  area. 

Cryptantha  stricta 

Listed  as  threatened  (Federal  Register,  1975),  rare  but  not  threatened 
by  Welsh  (1975).  It  has  recently  been  collected  in  several  localities 
in  the  Three-Corners  area. 


DSC-1541-2 
M.ir.  )974 
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APPENDIX  1 1-4  (continued) 


FABACEAE 

Astragal  us  arotioides 

This  dwarf  mat-forming  milk  vetch  has  been  collected  for  the 
first  time  in  Utah,  on  white  tuffaceous  deposits  near  Browns 
Park. 

Astragalus  kentrophyta  var  jessicae 

The  collection,  identified  by  Dr.  Stanley  Welsh,  represents 
a  new  state  record  and  a  significant  range  extension  for 
this  variety. 

Odytropis  besseyi  var  obnapi formis  (=  0.  obnapi formis) 

Proposed  as  endangered  (Federal  Register,  1975)  and  rare  and 
local,  possibly  threatened  by  Welsh,  1975.  Collected  from  1«-oo 
localities  on  white  tuffaceous  deposits  near  Browns  Park. 

SCROPHULARIACEAE 

Penstemon  arenicola 

This   is  an  obscure  species  of  southern  Wyoming  and  Moffat 
County,    Colorado,   apparently  rarely  collected   in   Utah. 
Collected   in  pinyon-juniper  woodland   near  Browns    Park. 

Penstemon  acaul is 

Proposed  as   threatened   (-Mat4-onal    Register  1975  and  Welsh 
1975).      In  addition   to   relocation  of  populations   at  previous 
collection  sites   near  Manila,  we  have  now  collected  this   little 
mat-penstemon  near  Browns   Park,  where   it   is   apparently   vc^ry 
rare. 

Botanizing  of  the  Three-Corners  area  has   been  nearly  non-existent 
previous   to  the  last  year  or  two,   and  much  work   remains   before 
the  flora   is  well    understood.     Most  of  the  area    is   occupied  by 
Artemesia   Tridentata   -   dominated  communities;   secondary  components 
of  these  big  sage  commmuni ties   vary  with   edaohic  and  elevational 
differences.     Common  co-dominants   include  Stipa   comata,   Oryzopsis 
hymenoides,   Agropyron  spp. ,    Poa   spp. ,   and  Juniperus   osteosperma. 
On  Diamond  Mountain  plateau,  where  much  of  the  land  is   privately 
owned,   sagebrush  communities   have  been   partially   replaced  by 
cultivated,  weedy,  or  adventive  species. 
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APPENDIX  1 1-4  (concluded) 


Other  well  developed  communities  occur  on  heavy  clay  soils 
(Atriplex  spp.),  on   shallow,  rocky,  upland  soils  (pinyon- juniper), 
at  higher  elevations  (aspen  woodland),  and  along  stream  courses 
(riparirn).  As  1s  generally  true,  these  common  and  widespread 
conrnunities  support  few  rare  species  and  are  not  particularly 
rich  in  number  of  florlstic  elements.  The  rare  plants  of  the 
area  occur  typically  in  harsh  geographically  and  edaphically 
limited  habitats. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  \mre   rare  plants  will  be  discovered 
on  these  unique  habitats  as  mere  extensive  study  of  the  Three- 
Corner  area  is  made,  and  as  sumvner  and  fall  blooming  species 
are  collected  and  identified.  Several  curious  collections 
presently  await  the  necessary  herbarium  research  for  proper 
identification. 


Elizabeth  Neese 

Range  Technician  (Botanist) 
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APPENDIX  II-5 
Methodology  for  Assigning  Forage  Condition  Classes 

Erosion  condition  classes  and  plant  species  classified  as  desirable, 
intermediate,  and  least  desirable  were  used  to  determine  forage  condition.   The 
following  criteria  were  used  in  the  plant  classification  process: 

1.  Desirable  plants  are  those  which  are  palatable,  productive,  and 
nutritious  forage  species,  are  often  dominant  under  climax  or 
near  climax  conditions,  are  long-lived,  and  have  extensive  root 
systems  to  aid  in  protecting  the  watershed  against  erosion. 

This  category  includes  the  important  key  forage  species  (grasses, 
forbs,  browse,  and  shrubs)  which  are  to  be  maintained  or  increased 
by  intensive  livestock  management. 

2.  Intermediate  plants  are  of  secondary  importance  in  the  climax 
and  are  usually  associated  with,  or  indicators  of,  ecological 
successional  stages.   They  replace  the  desirables  as  condition 
deteriorates  and  replace  the  least  desirables  as  condition 
improves.   They  may  be  less  palatable  to  grazing  animals  or  be 
more  resistant  to  grazing  use. 

3.  Least  desirable  plants  include  those  that  are  definitely  the 
poorer  species  in  an  ecosystem  and  consist  principally  of 
annuals,  invaders,  and  noxious  and  low-value  forage  plants. 

The  erosion  condition  classes  and  the  above  plant  classifications  result 
in  the  following  forage  condition  criteria: 

1.  Good  Condition:   Composition  is  40  percent  or  more  of  both 
desirable  and  intermediate  species  with  at  least  20  percent 
made  up  of  desirable  species.   Erosion  condition  class  is 
slight  to  stable. 

2.  Fair  Condition:   Composition  is  15  to  39  percent  of  desirable 
and  intermediate  species  with  5  or  more  percent  made  up  of 
desirable  species.   Erosion  condition  class  is  less  than  critical. 
Also,  those  ecosystems  where  the  composition  comprises  60 
percent  or  more  of  intermediate  species  and  less  than  5  percent 
of  desirable  species  will  be  rated  fair  condition  when  the 
erosion  condition  class  is  moderate  to  stable. 

3.  Poor  Condition:  Composition  is  less  than  15  percent  desirable 
and  intermediate  species.   Erosion  condition  class  is  critical 
to  severe.   (It  should  be  noted  that  if  the  erosion  condition 
class  is  critical  to  severe,  the  site  is  rated  in  poor  condition 
regardless  of  the  plant  composition.) 

These  criteria,  based  on  the  range  and  phase  1  watershed  surveys,  were 
used  to  determine  forage  condition  in  the  Three  Corners  Planning  Unit.   Table 
1  is  an  example  of  how  forage  condition  could  have  been  determined  for  an 
allotment  in  the  pinyon- juniper  vegetation  type.   For  this  example,  the  allot- 
ment would  be  rated  in  fair  condition  since  there  is  30  percent  composition  of 
species  in  the  desirable  and  intermediate  classes  and  the  erosion  condition 
class  is  less  than  critical. 
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APPENDIX  II-5  (concluded) 

TABLE  1 

Example  of  Criteria  for  Determining  Present 
Forage  Condition  Class  on  an  Allotment 
in  Pi nyon- Juniper  Vegetation  Type 

Percent 
Plant  Species Species  Composition 

Desirable 

Indian  ricegrass  10 

Needle-and-thread  grass  5 

Intermediate 

Squirrel  tail  10 

Sandberg  bluegrass  5 

Least  Desirable 

Pi nyon- juniper  60 

Snake  weed  5 

Buckwheat  5 


100 


Condition  Class  (Moderate  Erosion) 
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APPENDIX  II-6 

Range  Trend  Methodology 

(BLM  Manual  4412.22c) 

Range  trend  studies  are  used  to  determine  changes  in  vegetation  and  soil 
characteristics  as  a  direct  result  of  environmental  factors,  primarily  climate 
and  grazing. 

The  BLM  uses  the  stratification-key  area-key  species  concept  in  range 
trend  studies  to  obtain  a  representative  sample  of  range  trend.   Stratification 
means  dividing  an  allotment  or  pasture  into  small  homogeneous  areas  of  similar 
characteristics. 

Key  areas  are  portions  of  a  stratum  which,  because  of  location,  grazing 
value,  and/or  use,  serve  as  indicative  samples  of  conditions  within  the  stratum. 
Permanent  range  trend  plots  (5  feet  by  5  feet)  are  located  on  key  areas  within 
each  stratum  of  an  allotment. 

Collection  of  trend  data  in  the  Three  Corners  Area  was  gathered  on  the 
permanent  plots  by  three  separate  but  complementary  activities:   photographs, 
estimations,  and  observed  apparent  trend. 

Close-up  photographs  show  the  soil  surface  characteristics  and  the  amount 
of  ground  surface  (at  a  given  time)  covered  by  vegetation  and  litter.  General 
view  photographs  present  a  broad  view  of  the  area. 

Measurement  or  estimations  are  used  to  show  quantitative  changes  that  may 
or  may  not  be  seen  in  the  photograph. 

Apparent  trend  is  based  on  observations  made  in  the  vicintiy  of  the  plot. 

The  photographs,  measurements,  or  estimations,  and  the  write-up  on  apparent 
trend  when  compared  with  the  same  site  data  in  later  years  furnish  evidence  of 
vegetation  and  soil  changes  (trend). 
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APPENDIX  11-7 
Methods  of  Projecting  Wildlife  Populations 

A.   POPULATION  ESTIMATES  AND  SEASON  OF  USE  FOR  BIG  GAME 

1 .   Deer 

a.   Deer  population  estimates  for  allotment  were  obtained  using  three 
steps.   First  the  Herd  Unit  population  was  calculated.   Second,  that  was 
divided  to  the  part  using  BLM  land  by  season.  Third,  the  BLM  number  was  split 
into  allotments.   Examples  are  shown  below.   Harvest  percentages  for  a  20-year 
period  (1956-1976)  were  averaged  and  back  multiplied  against  annual  harvest 
estimates  as  listed  in  UDWR's  "Big  Game  Harvest  Record".   By  this  means, 
present  populations  for  herd  units  25  and  26  were  estimated.  The  percentage 
on  the  20  year  harvest  mean  were  21.3  percent  for  herd  unit  26,  and  20.4  for 
herd  unit  25.   Confidence  limits  were  ±4.5  and  ±  10.8  percent  respectively  (P 
>  0.9). 


Example:   1976  harvest  estimate,  1147  deer  =  5385  total  population 

20  year  harvest  mean,   21.3%    estimate  on  Herd  unit  26 


b.   The  percentage  of  each  deer  herd  occurring  on  BLM  land  in  the  plan- 
ning unit  were  estimated  as  follows: 

Herd  Unit  25- -10  percent  summer  (June  1  to  Oct.  30). 
70  percent  winter  (  Nov.  1  to  May  31). 

Herd  Unit  26-- 1 5  percent  summer  (June  1  to  Oct  30). 
20  percent  winter  (Nov.  1  to  May  31). 


Example: 


15  percent  summer  X  5385  Herd  Unit  total  =  808  summer  deer  on  Herd 

Unit  26 


c.   Estimated  numbers  were  then  prorated  over  the  allotments  included  in 
the  planning  unit.   Factors  influencing  the  allocation  of  each  allotment 
included  plant  species  composition,  forage  cover  mixture  and  past  population 
histories.   School  Bus  allotment  contains  3  percent  of  the  summer  range. 

Example: 

3  percent  summer  X  808  Herd  Unit  26  summer  =  25  Deer  summer 

on  School  Bus  Allotment. 


2.   E1J< 

a.   Elk  populations  were  estimated  for  allotments  using  methods  outlined 
below.  Aerial  census  figures  compiled  by  UDWR  form  the  base  for  elk  population 
estimates.  The  generally  accepted  percentage  of  the  total  population  for 
aerial  census  of  elk  is  75  percent.   To  allow  for  this  correction,  the  census 
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data  was  multiplied  by  1.33.  The  1976  census  for  Ashley  Vernal  for  the  plan- 
ning unit  was  496. 

Example: 

446  Elk,  1976  census  X  1.33=  660  Total  Elk  on  the  planning  unit. 

b.  Following  are  estimated  percentages  of  the  herd  unit  on  public  lands 
in  the  planning  unit: 

Herd  Unit  6  (Ashley-Daggett)--lO  percent  winter. 

Herd  Unit  7  (Gosl in-Three  Corners)--65  percent  year-long. 

Herd  Unit  8  (Ahsley-Vernal )--40  percent  year-long. 

c.  Numbers  were  prorated  to  each  allotment  as  for  deer.   Factors  influenc- 
ing the  allocation  of  each  allotment  included  plant  species  composition, 

forage  cover  mixture  and  past  population  histories.   School  Bus  Allotments 
contains  1.8  percent  of  the  BLM  Elk  range. 

Example: 

1.8  percent  on  School  Bus  X  264  Elk  =  5  Elk  on  the  School  Bus  Allotment 

3.   Antelope 

Antelope  population  estimates  were  arrived  at  in  a  similar  manner  as  elk. 

Example: 

1976  aerial  count  (Daggett)  =  267  X  1.33  =  355  total  estimated 
population.  The  percent  of  animals  counted  in  the  planning  unit  were  on  BLM 
lands. 


It  should  be  noted  that  in  doing  this,  an  allotment  might  show  five  elk 
for  the  summer  period.  This  does  not  imply  that  five  elk  are   actually  there 
for  5  months,  but  that  this  allotment  is  part  of  a  larger  population's  home 
range  and  will  receive  its  proportionate  share  of  use  as  the  population  moves 
about. 


APPENDIX  II-8 
Description  of  Visual  Resource  Management  Classes 
and  Methodology  for  Determination  of  Management  Classes 

I.  Visual  Resource  Management  Classes 

The  BLM's  Visual  Resource  Management  (VRM)  system  divides  public  lands 
administered  by  the  BLM  into  five  Visual  Resource  Management  Classes.  The 
management  objectives  for  each  VRM  class  are  described  below: 

Class  I.      This  class  provides  for  natural  ecological  changes  only. 
(There  are  no  Class  I  areas  within  the  planning  unit.) 

Class  II.  Changes  in  any  of  the  basic  landscape  elements  should  not 
be  evident  in  the  management  activity. 

Class  III.     Changes  in  the  basic  elements  may  be  evident  in  the  manage- 
ment activity.   However,  modifications  should  remain 
subordinate  to  the  landscape  character. 

Class  IV.  Changes  may  subordinate  the  landscape  character,  but  must 
reflect  what  could  be  natural  occurance  in  the  character- 
istic area. 

Class  V.      Change  is  required.  The  area  has  been  disturbed  to  a 

point  where  rehabilitation  is  needed  to  bring  it  back  into 
character  with  the  surrounding  landscape. 

II.  Methodology  for  Determination  of  Management  Classes 

Three  factors—scenic  quality,  visibility,  and  visual  sensitivity—were 
rated  in  a  standard  VRM  numerical  matrix  to  determine  the  visual  resource 
management  class  for  an  area.   Definitions  of  the  three  factors  are: 

VRM  FACTORS 

SCENIC  QUALITY 

Class  A:  Areas  in  which  landform,  water,  and  vegetative  patterns 
are  of  unusual  or  outstanding  visual  quality. 

Class  B:  Areas  in  which  features  contain  variety,  but  are  not 
outstanding.  Areas  lack  dominating  features. 

Class  C:  Areas  in  which  features  have  little  variety  and  become 
monotonous. 

VISUAL  ZONES 

Foreground-Middleground  (FMg):  An  area  that  can  be  seen  from  travel 
routes  or  use  areas  for  a  distance  of  3  to  5  miles.  Management 
activities  can  be  seen  in  detail.  The  outer  boundary  of  this  zone 
is  defined  as  the  point  where  texture  and  form  of  individual  plants 
is  no  longer  apparent  in  the  landscape. 
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APPENDIX  II-8  (concluded) 

Background:  The  remaining  area  that  can  be  seen,  within  about  15 
miles,  from  travel  routes  or  use  areas.  Vegetation  can  be  discerned 
at  least  as  patterns  of  light  and  dark. 

Seldom  Seen:  Areas  that  are  beyond  the  background  zone  or  cannot  be 
seen  from  travel  routes  or  use  areas,  or  can  be  seen  from  low  use 
transportation  routes  only. 

SENSITIVITY  LEVELS 

High  Sensitivity:   Public  concern  for  quality  of  the  visual  resource 
is  major. 

Medium  Sensitivity:   Public  concern  for  quality  of  the  visual  resource 
is  secondary. 

Low  Sensitivity:   Public  concern  for  quality  of  the  visual  resource 
is  minor. 


Criteria  weighted  for  determining  visual  sensitivity  include  existing  and 
proposed  land  uses,  use  levels,  community  attitudes,  and  agency  attitudes. 
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APPENDIX  II-9 
BLM's  Wilderness  Review  Process 

The  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  (FLPMA)  of  1976  directs  the 
BLM  to  review  lands  under  its  jurisdiction  for  wilderness  values.   In  deter- 
mining wilderness  values,  the  law  directs  the  Bureau  to  use  the  wilderness 
character  definition  given  by  Congress  in  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964.   In 
Section  2(c)  of  that  Act,  Congress  states  that  wilderness  is  essentially  an 
area  of  undeveloped  federal  land  in  a  natural  condition,  without  permanent 
improvements  or  human  habitation,  which  has  outstanding  opportunities  for 
solitude  or  a  primitive  and  unconfined  type  of  recreation.  The  area  may 
contain  ecological,  geological,  or  other  features  of  scientific,  educational, 
scenic,  or  historical  value. 

BLM's  wilderness  review  begins  with  an  inventory  of  public  land  roadless 
areas  of  5,000  acres  or  more  to  determine  which  of  these  areas  has  wilderness 
character.  Those  areas  having  wilderness  character  are  then  studied  to  deter- 
mine their  suitability  or  non-suitability  for  wilderness  designation.  BLM 
must  make  suitability  recommendations  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  no 
later  than  October  21,  1991.   The  President  must  then  report  his  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  within  two  years.   Congress  will  make  any  final  decision  on 
wilderness  designation.   FLPMA  mandates  that  BLM  manage  lands  that  are  being 
reviewed  in  a  manner  which  will  not  impair  their  suitability  for  wilderness 
designation  by  Congress. 
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APPENDIX  11-10 

Determining  Size  of  Ranch  Operation  and  Three  Average  Ranch  Budgets 

Ranch  operations  were  classified  on  the  basis  of  their  total  ranch  size. 
Each  of  the  three  classes  is  assumed  to  be  representative  of  the  groups. 
Group  size  is: 

1.  Small  Ranch—Less  than  100  cattle  or  500  sheep. 

2.  Medium  Ranch--101  to  500  cattle  or  501  to  2,500  sheep. 

3.  Large  Ranch--More  than  501  cattle  or  more  than  2,501 
sheep. 

The  ranching  "income"  section  is  based  on  estimates  obtained  from  BLM 
employees  who  currently  work  or  have  worked  in  the  area  and  the  average  price 
paid  for  livestock  in  1977  derived  from  Utah  Agricultural  Statistic,  1978. 

Data  for  the  cost  portion  of  the  budgets  were  obtained  from  Rich  County 
ranchers  during  the  preparation  of  an  environmental  statement  in  that  area. 
It  is  their  best  estimates  of  1977  costs. 

Ranch  budgets  for  the  three  average  ranches  are  shown  on  Table  1,  2,  and 
3. 
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TABLE  1 
Small  Scale  Ranch  Income 


Gross  Income 


Ranch  income  from  81  animal  units  (966  AUMs) 
Cattle 

Herd  Composition 
Total:   81 
Bulls:   3 

Replacement  Heifers:   13  (1/6  of  81). 
Producing  Cows:   65 
Projected  Sales 
Sell  11  cows 

(13  replacement-2  death  loss) 

(800  lbs  @  $32.60  per  hundred  weight  =  $260.80) 
Sell  42  calves  5,527.00 

(65  cows  X  85  percent  calf  crop-13  replacements) 
(350a  lbs.  @  $37.61  per  hundred  weight  =  $131.6) 
Sell  1  bulls        .  489.00 

(l,500a  lbs  @  $32.64  per  hundred  weight  =  $489.00) 


2,869.00 


Expenses 

Fixed  Costs 
Taxes 

Building  repairs 
Irrigation 

Miscellaneous  expenses 
Utilities 
Interest  on  loans 

Variable  costs 

Grazing  fees  (BLM) 

(USFS) 
Veterinary  fees 
Freight  and  trucking 
Fuel  and  oil 
Labor 


Net  Income 


780.00 

530.00 

306.00 

394.00 

1,413.00 

1,575.00 

$  4,998.00 

$   224.00 

98.00 

117.00 

371.00 

1,757.00 

170.00 

$  2,737.00 


$8,885.00 


7,735.00 


$1,150.00 


Oldroyd,  Partridge,  and  Tolman,  1979. 
"Utah  Ag.  State,  1978"  1977  average  price. 


'BLM,  1977. 
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TABLE  2 
Medium  Scale  Ranch  Income 


Gross  Income 


Ranch  income 
Cattle 


from  224  animal  units  (2,693  AUMs) 


$39,006.00 


$5,216.00 


Herd  Composition 
Total:   141 
Bulls:    5 
Replacement  Heifers: 
Producing  Cows:   113 
Projected  Annual  Sales 
Sell  20  cows 

(23  replacement--3 

(800  lbs  @  $32.60  per  hundred  weight  =  $260.80) 
Sell  73  calves  9,607.00 

(113  cows  X  85  percent  calf  crop-23  replacements) 

(350a  lbs.  @  $37.61  per  hundred  weight  =  $131.6) 
Sell  1  bulls  489.00 

(l,500a  lbs  @  $32.64  per  hundred  weight  =  $489.00) 


23  (1/6  of  141) 


death  loss) 
per  hundred  weight 


Total  Income  from  cattle 


15,312.00 


Sheep 

Herd  Composition 

Total  415  (83  animal  units  X  5) 
Rams   17 
Ewes  415 

Replacement  lambs:   69  (1/6  of  415) 
Projected  Annual  Sale 
Sell  35  ewes 

(69  replacement-8  death  loss) 

(135  lbs.  @  10.84  per  hundred  weight  =  $14.63) 


892.00 


Sell  519  lambs 

(415  ewes  X  125  percent  lamb  crop) 

(75  lbs  @  50C  per  hundred  weight  =  $37.50) 

Sell  4  rams  @  $10.00  each 

Sell  Wool 

(Number  of  ewes  X  10.6  lbs  X  $75  per  lb.) 

Total  Income  from  sheep 

Expenses 

Fixed  Costs 
Taxes 

Building  repairs 
Fertilizer  and  repairs 
Seed  and  supplies 
Irrigation 
Rent 

Miscellaneous  expenses 
Utilities 


19,463.00 


40, 
3,299. 


00 
00 


$23,694.00 


2,603.00 

3,008.00 

180.00 

100.00 

788.00 

883.00 

2,440.00 

1,735.00 


45,920.00 
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TABLE  2  (concluded) 


Expenses  (continued) 


Interest  on  loans 
Predator  control 
Depreciation 

Variable  Costs 

Grazing  fees  (BLM) 

(USFS) 
Feed 

Livestock  purchases 
Veterinary  fees 
Freight  and  trucking 
Fuel  and  oil 
Labor 
Machinery 


5,078.00 

20.00 

6,981.00 

$23,816.00 

$   590.00 

283.00 

14,003.00 

450.00 

306.00 

368.00 

3,110.00 

2,624.00 

370.00 

$22,104.00 


Net  Income  (Loss) 


-6,914.02 
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TABLE  3 
Large  Scale  Ranch  Income 


Gross  Income 


Ranch  income 
Cattle 


from  705  animal  units  (8,460  AUMs) 


$120,060.00 


Herd  Composition 
Total:   391 
Bulls:   14 

Replacement  Heifers:   63  (1/6  of  377). 
Producing  Cows:   314 
Projected  Annual  Sales 
Sell  55  cows 

(63  replacement-8  death  loss) 

(800  lbs  @  $32.60  per  hundred  weight  =  $260.80) 
Sell  188  calves  $24,767. 

(251  cows  X  80  percent  calf  crop-52  replacements) 

(350  lbs.  @  $37.61  per  hundred  weight  =  $131.6) 
Sell  3  bulls  $  1 ,467. 

(1,500  lbs  @  $32.64  per  hundred  weight  =  $489.00) 


$14,344.00 


00 


00 


Total  Income  from  cattle 
Income  per  cattle  AU 


40,578.00 
103.78 


Sheep 

Herd  Composition 

Total  1,570  =  (314  animal  units  X  5) 
Rams   63 
Ewes  1,570 

Replacement  lambs:   262  (1/6  of  1,570) 
Projected  Annual  Sale 

Sell  212  ewes  3,102.00 

(262  replacement-50  death  loss) 

(135  lbs.  @  $10.84  per  hundred  weight  =  $14.63) 
Sell  1,701  lambs  $63,788.00 

(1,570  ewes  X  125  percent  lamb  crop  -  262  replacement) 

(75  lbs  @  $50  per  hundred  weight  =  $37.50) 
Sell  11  rams  @  $10.00  each  110.00 

Sell  Wool  12,482.00 

(1,570  ewes  X  10.6  lbs  X  $.75  per  lb. 


Total  Income  from  sheep 
Income  per  sheep  AU. 
Expenses 

Fixed  Costs 
Taxes 

Building  repairs 
Fertilizer  and  repairs 
Seed  and  supplies 
Irrigation 
Rent 


$79,482.00 
$   253.13 


3,000.00 
3,300.00 
2,350.00 
300.00 
1,200.00 
6,300.00 


$63,016.00 
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TABLE  3  (concluded) 


Expenses  (continued) 


Miscellaneous  expenses 
Uti 1 ities 
Interest  on  loans 
Depreciation 

Variable  Costs 

Grazing  fees  (BLM) 

(USFS) 
Feed 

Livestock  purchases 
Veterinary  fees 
Freight  and  trucking 
Fuel  and  oil 
Labor 
Machinery 


2,000.00 

2,720.00 

20,000.00 

7,650.00 

$48,820.00 

$  1,415.00 

534.00 

1,837.00 

1,800.00 

830.00 

1,400.00 

3,060.00 

3,100.00 

220.00 

$14,196.00 


Net  Income 


$57,044.00 
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APPENDIX  I I 1-1 
Methodology  for  Analyzing  Impacts 

Impacts  for  each  environmental  resource  and  related  topics  shown  in 
Chapter  3,  were  based  on  a  detailed  cause-effect  analysis  performed  by  each 
team  member  who  represented  a  particular  discipline  or  set  of  related  disci- 
pi  ines. 

All  conceivable  impact  topics  were  discussed  in  a  series  of  interdisci- 
plinary-management meetings  and  significant  impact  topics  (sub  categories) 
identified.   In  order  to  be  significant,  a  topic  must  meet  at  least  one  of  the 
following  criteria  1)  substantially  affect  the  human  environment,  2)  be  contro- 
versial or  of  high  public  concern,  or  3)  be  legally  and  specifically  protected 
by  law  (i.e.,  threatened  and  endangered  species,  cultural  resources,  wild 
horses  and  burros,  etc.). 

After  significant  impact  topics  (sub-categories)  were  identified,  a 
detailed,  documented  analysis  was  performed  by  interdisciplinary  team  members 
on  a  series  of  forms  for  each  sub-category  and  separate  proposed  action. 
(Thirty- two  separate  series  of  forms  of  approximately  11  forms  per  series  or 
about  350  separate  forms  in  all  were  prepared  in  this  step  of  analysis).  One 
completed  form  for  Composition  and  Vegetation  Ground  Cover  is  attached  as  an 
example. 

Each  series  of  forms  was  then  summarized  and  the  findings  appear  in 
Chapter  3. 
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1.  Resource  Category:   Vegetation  and  Forage      Sub-Category:   Composition  and 

Vegetation  Ground  Cover 

2.  Proposed  Action: 

No  Livestock  Grazing  (Rye  Grass) 

3.  Existing  Situation: 

The  following  vegetation  ground  cover  and  composition  of  desirable  plant  species 
is  found  on  the  Rye  Grass  allotment: 

Composition  (%) 


Vegetation  Shrubs 

Ground  Cover  (%) Grass Forbs Big  Sagebrush Other Total 

25  25       11  40  13  79 

Only  30  percent  of  big  sagebrush  is  desirable,  therefore,  30  percent  or  less 
is  considered  in  the  total. 

4.  Change  From  Present  Management  That  Would  Affect  the  Subject  Sub-Category: 

No  change,  except  an  increase  in  allocation  of  23  AUMs  for  deer  and  49  AUMs  for 
elk. 

5.  Specific  Cause  of  any  Probable  Impacts: 

Continued  use  by  big  game  animals  during  winter  months.   Big  game  animals  during 
this  season  of  use  show  preference  for  shrub  species. 

6.  Probable  Impacts  and  Explanation: 

Grass  would  continue  to  increase  and  shrubs  decrease.  Though  elk  make  heavier 
use  of  grass  than  deer,  it  is  not  expected  that  an  increase  of  49  elk  AUMs  use  during 
winter  and  summer  would  stop  increase  in  grasses.   The  exact  percent  composition 
change  is  unknown  but  it  is  not  likely  that  big  sagebrush  would  become  less  than  20 
percent  in  the  composition.  Vegetation  ground  cover  would  increase  but  still  remain 
between  25  to  35  percent. 

7.  Documentation  of  Impacts: 

Stoddart  and  Smith,  1955;  Heady,  1975. 

8.  Affected  Area: 

Entire  allotment  (2,860  acres  of  public  land). 

9.  Time  Frame: 

Within  15  to  20  years. 
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10.   Comparison  With  Planning  Objective: 

Vegetation  ground  cover  and  plant  composition  objectives  would  be  met. 


1 1 .   Interrelationship  With  Other  Resources  and  Activities 
Wildlife  and  Watershed 
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APPENDIX  III-2 
Determination  of  Visual  Impact 

Visual  impacts  of  a  proposed  project  are  determined  through  the  use  of  a 
"contrast  rating".   Each  proposed  range  development  is  analyzed  to  predict 
what  contrast  (i.e.,  deliations  from  form,  line,  color  and  texture  of  the 
landscape)  it  would  cause  if  added  to  the  existing  landscape.  The  contrast 
ratings  (numerical  scores)  are   then  compared  with  the  numerical  limits  for 
each  VRM  class.   Contrast  ratings  greater  than  the  limits  of  the  VRM  classes 
would  indicate  discordant  deviations  that  cause  adverse  visual  impacts. 

For  analysis,  a  general  contrast  rating  was  prepared  for  each  type  of 
activity  in  the  proposed  action  and  alternatives,  subject  to  Chapter  I  stipu- 
lations. Table  1  summarizes  the  ratings.   Each  project  will  be  analyzed  in  an 
EAR  at  the  site  specific  level,  which  may  increase  or  decrease  the  contrast 
rating  and,  consequently,  the  visual  impact. 
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APPENDIX  VIII-1 

Rationale  for  Estimated  Forage  Production  and 
Forage  Allocations  for  Alternative  Actions 

I.  ESTIMATED  FORAGE  PRODUCTION  AND  PRESENT  USE 

Estimated  forage  production  and  present  use  were  calculated  as  described 
in  Appendix  1-4. 

II.  ALLOCATIONS  OF  ESTIMATED  FORAGE  PRODUCTION 
A.   Livestock  Grazing  at  Full  Forage  Production 

Big  Game  Allocation 

Under  this  alternative,  the  big  game  allocation  would  be  all  of  the 
estimated  big  game  forage  production.  This  is  assumed  to  be  non-competitive 
forage  not  available  for  livestock  use. 

Livestock  Allocation 

The  initial  livestock  allocation  would  include  all  of  the  inventoried 
forage.   It  is  assumed  that  on  the  Dry  Creek-South  Pot  Creek-Wild  Mountain 
Allotment  where  the  present  improved  system  has  been  in  effect  only  3  years, 
and  on  all  allotments  that  would  be  placed  under  intensive  management  systems, 
a  10  percent  increase  in  inventoried  forage  production  or  1,864  additional 
AUMs  would  result  within  20  years. 

Sagebrush  spraying  and  chaining  would  convert  sagebrush  areas  from  approx- 
imately 10  acres  per  AUM  to  approximately  4  acres  per  AUM  for  an  increase  of 
0.14  AUMs  per  acre.   Chaining  would  alter  pinyon- juniper  areas  from  about  15 
acres  per  AUM  to  approximately  4  acres  per  AUM  for  an  increase  of  0.17  AUMs 
per  acre. 

With  47,777  acres  of  big  sagebrush  control  and  3,700  acres  of  pinyon- 
juniper  control,  an  additional  7,317  AUMs  could  be  provided.  All  additional 
AUMs  from  management  and  vegetation  manipulation  would  be  allocated  to  livestock, 

Summary 

The  following  summarizes  the  allocations  for  the  alternative  for  livestock 
grazing  at  full  forage  production: 

Big  Game  Forage  Allocation 

Estimated  Non-competitive 

Big  Game  Forage  Production 

at  Present  (Appendix  1-5)     =    8,350  AUMs 

Livestock  Forage  Allocation 
Initial 

Inventoried  Forage 
Production  (Appendix  1-5)   =   25,933  AUMs. 
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APPENDIX  VIII-1  (continued) 

Long-Term  (20  years) 

Increase  in 
Additional  AUMs   Production  From 
Initial  Livestock       From  Vegetation   Forage  Response 
Forage  Allocation         Manipulation     to  Management      Total 

25,933        +        7,317      +      1,864      =  35,174  AUMs 

B.   Continuation  of  Present  Livestock  Management  and  Level  of  Use 

Big  Game  Al location 

The  big  game  allocation  would  be  16,770  AUMs,  which  is  the  same  as  the 
long-term  allocation  as  described  for  the  proposed  action.  This  includes  all 
AUMs  that  are  presently  unused. 

Livestock  Allocation 

Livestock  would  initially  be  allocated  the  present  15,901  preference  AUMs 
and  1,672  temporary  non-renewable  AUMs.  Within  20  years,  continuation  of  the 
recently  implemented  improved  management  system  on  the  Dry  Creek-South  Pot 
Creek-Wild  Mountain  Allotment  could  result  in  an  additional  191  AUMs  (10 
percent  increase  of  the  inventoried  forage  production).  The  1,260  acres  of 
sagebrush  spraying  which  would  be  done  on  the  Hoy  Mountain  and  Ruple  Cabin 
Allotments  would  result  in  an  increase  of  518  AUMs.  These  increases  in  forage 
production  through  continuation  of  present  management  would  be  allocated  to 
livestock  for  a  total  allocation  of  18,282  AUMs. 

Summary 

The  following  summarizes  the  forage  allocation  for  continuation  of  present 
livestock  management  and  level  of  use. 

Big  Game  Forage  Allocation 

Inventoried  Forage 
Non-Competitive  Inventoried  Forage  Presently  Not  Used 
Forage  Used  by       Presently  Used        by  Livestock 

Big  Game  by  Big  Game  or  Big  Game  Total 

8,350        +      2,708         +      5,712  =    16,770  AUMs 

Livestock  Forage  Allocation 

Initial 

Present  Present  Temporary 

Preference  AUMs        Non-renewable  AUMs      Total 

15,901  +        1 ,672         =    17,573  AUMs 
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APPENDIX  VIII-1  (continued) 

Long-Term  (20  years) 

Additional 

Present  AUMs  From  Additional 

Present       Temporary  Continuation  AUMs  From 

Preference     Non-renewable  of  Present  Sagebrush 

AUMs         AUMs  Management  Spraying      Total 

15,901    +     1,672  +       191       +  518     =  18,282  AUMs 


C.   A  50  Percent  Reduction  in  the  Proposed  Level  of  Livestock  Use 

Big  Game  Al location 

The  big  game  allocation  for  this  alternative  would  be  16,770  AUMs  which 
is  the  same  as  the  long  term  allocation  as  described  for  the  proposed  action. 

Livestock  Allocation 

The  livestock  allocation  for  this  alternative  is  50  percent  of  the  initial 
livestock  allocation  of  the  proposed  action. 

Allocation  to  Watershed  Protection,  Visual  Resources,  and  Recreation 

The  difference  between  livestock  forage  production  and  the  allocations  to 
big  game  and  livestock  would  remain  unused  and  available  for  watershed  protec- 
tion, enhancement  of  visual  resources,  and  recreation. 

Summary 

The  following  summarizes  the  allocation  for  the  alternative  to  graze 
livestock  at  50  percent  of  the  proposed  level. 

Big  Game  Forage  Allocation: 

Inventoried  Forage 
Non-competitive  Inventoried  Presently  Not  Used 
Forage  Used  by     Forage  Presently       by  Livestock 

Big  Game        Used  by  Big  Game        or  Big  Game        Total 
8,350       +      2,708  +      5,712       =  16,770  AUMs 

Livestock  Forage  Allocation: 

Preference 

50  Percent  of  Initial        50  Percent  of  Temporary 
Allocation  Under  the        Non-renewable  Allocation 

Proposed  Action.  under  the  Proposed  Action        Total 

(50%  X  15,901)  +        (50%  X  3,542)  =  6,621  AUMs 

Allocation  to  Other  resources 

Estimated  Forage  Forage  Allocation  to 

Production  Big  Game  and  Livestock       Total 

34,343        -        26,391  =    7,952  AUMs 
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APPENDIX  VIII-1  (concluded) 

D.   Elimination  of  Livestock  Grazing 

Big  Game  Al location 

The  big  game  allocation  for  this  alternative  would  be  16,770  which  is  the 
same  as  the  long-term  allocation  as  described  for  the  proposed  action. 

Allocation  for  Watershed  Protection,  Visual  Resources,  and  Recreation 

The  allocation  for  these  resources  would  be  17,573  AUMs  which  is  the 
difference  between  estimated  forage  production  (34,343  AUMs)  and  the  big  game 
allocation  (16,770). 

Summary 

The  following  summarizes  the  allocation  for  the  alternative  for  the 
elimination  of  livestock  grazing. 

Big  Game  Forage  Allocation 

Inventoried  Forage 
Non-competitive  Inventoried  Presently  Not  Used 
Forage  Used  by       Forage  Presently        by  Livestock 

Big  Game         Used  by  Big  Game        or  Big  Game  Total 

8,350         +     2,708  '       +      5,712  =  16,770  AUMs 

Allocation  to  Other  Resources 

Estimated  Forage        Forage  Allocation  to 

Production  Big  Game  Total 

34,343         -        16,770  =  17,573  AUMs 
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APPENDIX  VI 1 1-2 
Existing  and  Full  Forage  Production  Grazing  Level 


Existing  Livestock  and  Big  Game  Grazing  Situation" 


„  F°ra?e  b 
Production 


Initial 


Proposed  Forage  Allocation  (AUMsX 


Season  of  Use 


Present  Livestock  Use 


Proposed  Action 
Sub-component  and  Allotment 


Acreage 


P.L.   St.   Prvt.   Total    Inv. 


(AUMs)     Livestock      Big  Game 


Other     From       to       Deer         Elk         Ant.  Kind       No. 


AUMs     AUMs 
Pref.e  Actual 


Estimated  Current  . 
Wildlife  Use  (AUMs)       Livestock9 


Long  Term  (20th  Year) 


Big  Game 


Big  Game 


CONTINUATION  OF 

EXISTING  MANAGEMENT  (total)     51,513  4,134  25.91C 

Continue  Allotment-Wide 


81,557   9,233   1,714 


Shp.  10,055  5,853 
Cat.   2,411 


Deer   Elk    Ant~    Sheep     Cattle    Deer    Elk    Ant. Sheep Cattle    Deer   Elk     Ant. 

1,722    755     0     2,137     7,096     1,435     279     0     2,600     9,166     1,435    279      0 


Grazing  (sub  total) 


11,975  1,400  20,380  33,755   2,901 


Spring  and  Fall 

(Begin  in  May)  (sub  total)   5,475  1,280  12,300 

Bowery  Spring  1,240  1,280  2,970 

Gadson  Draw-Gerber  Spring  1,710  0  3,540 

Highway  440  0  630   1,070 

McKee  Spring  880  0  2,440   3,320 

Natural  Lake  1,125  0  1,720 


9,055 

1,820 

226 

5,490 

535 

103  5/1 
9/16 

6/30 
10/31 

S 

5,250 

413 

81  5/1 
9/16 

6/30 
10/31 

S 

Smokem-up 


Spring-Summer-Fall  (Begin 


2,845 
0       1,000       1,080 


in  May  or  June)  (s 

lb 

total) 

4 

,220 

120 

5,560 

9,900 

742 

Bates  Sprinc 

320 

0 

680 

1,000 

105 

Beaver  Dam 

280 

80 

1,080 

1  ,440 

124 

Blair  Basin 

360 

0 

520 

880 

40 

East  Cow 

590 

0 

1,490 

2,080 

75 

Log  Cabinh 

500 

0 

120 

620 

88 

Mail  Draw 

790 

0 

360 

1,150 

135 

Mame's  Hole- 

Bear 

Hollow 

1 

,380 

40 

1  ,310 

2,730 

175 

Spring-  Summer 
in  June)  (sub 

(Begin 
total) 

2 

,280 

0 

2,520 

4,800 

339 

Cove 

2 

050 

0 

1,610 

3,660 

323 

West  Cow 

230 

0 

910 

1,140 

16 

Continue  Existing 

Improved 

Shp. 
Cat. 

10,055 
688 

1,406 

965 

472 

308 

0 

2,137 

764 

348 

133 

0 

2,600 

848 

348 

133 

0 

Shp 

7,365 

695 

263 

245 

109 

0 

1,820 

0 

164 

62 

0 

2,241 

0 

164 

62 

0 

Shp. 

1,484 

135 

V 

166 

0 

0 

535 

0 

103 

0 

0 

633 

0 

103 

0 

0 

3  5/1   6/30   S 
9/16   10/31 


7  5/1   6/30   S 
9/16  10/31 


25  5/1   6/30   S 
9/1   11/5 


7  5/1   6/30   S 
9/16  10/30 


Management  (sub  total) 

Rest  Rotation  (sub  total) 

Hoy  Mountain  (Spring, 
Summer,  Fall  Grazing) 

Red  Creek  (Spring 
Grazing) 


39,538  2,734  5,530 

12,008  1,714  1,430 

3,550  430  1,430 

8,458  1,284  0 


7  5/11  11/10  S 

11  5/6  11/15  S 

18  6/1  10/31  S 

29  6/1  10/31  S 

20  5/6  11/15  S 

35  5/16  10/31  S 

28  5/10  10/26  S 

107 

97  6/1  9/15  S,W 

10  6/1  9/15  S,W 

47,802   6,332   1,233 
15,152   1,677     588 

5,410     637     144  5/16  10/31  S,W 

9,742   1,040     444  4/6  6/5  S,W 


S,W   none 


none  none 


none  none 


none  none 


none  none 

S  none 

S,W  none 

S,W  none 

S  none 

W  none 

S  none 

S,W  none 

S,W  none 


S,W   none 


none  none 


Shp.  1,902  213 

Shp.  302  57 

Shp.  1,257  176 

Shp.  2,400  100 

Shp.  20 


14 


Shp.      2,690 
Cat.  253 


437  42|8 


Shp. 
Shp. 
Cat. 
Cat. 
Shp. 
Cat. 
Cat. 

Cat. 
Cat. 
Cat. 

Cat. 
Cat. 


645 
756 
60 
76 
1,289 
42 
75 


55 
34 
15 
50 
58 
85 
140 


5|5 
3,4 
15 
50 
58 
85 

di 


435  274  274 

265  268  268 

170  6  J6 

,223  4,447  4,429 

175  552  1,201 

j 

175  562  529 

0j  0j  672 


4  0 

9  0 

26  13 

9  0 


9 

0 

0 

9 

9 

0 

9 

32 

0 

22 

32 

0 

17 

17 

0 

36 

19 

0 

22 

26 

0 

103 

64 

0 

93 

58 

0 

10 

6 

0 

,250 

447 

0 

627 

104 

0 

124 

104 

0 

5 

0 

7 

0 

0 

4 

0 

7 

4 

0 

0 

40 

7 

11 

0 

0 

75 

18 

11 

0 

8 

0 

13 

7 

0 

0 

135 

29 

6 

0 

0 

175 

18 

10 

0 

0 

339 

85 

22 

0 

0 

323 

77 

20 

0 

0 

16 

8 

2 

0 

0 

6,332 

1,087 

146 

0 

0 

1,677 

550 

38 

0 

147 
124 
0 
0 
88 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
40 
89 
0 
205 
175 

339 
323 

16 

8,318 
1,985 


99     49 


85  22 

77  20 

8  2 

,087  146 

550  38 


APPENDIX  VIII-2  (continued) 


Existing  Livestock  and  Big  Game  Grazing  Situation 


Proposed  Action 
Sub-component  and  Allotment 


Acreage 


Forage  b 

Production 

(AUMs) 


Season  of  Use 


Present  Livestock  Use 


St. 


Other  From   to   Deer 


Big  Ga 


CONTINUATION  OF  EXISTING 
MANAGEMENT  (continued!- 

Deferred  Rotation 
(sub  total ) 

Dry  Creek-South  Pot 
Creek-Wild  Mountain 
(Spring,  Summer,  Fall 
Grazing) 


2,040   17,470   1,906 


15,430     0   2,040  17,470   1,906     453  5/6   10/28  S.W    W     none 
i  (sub  total)   12,100  1,020   2,060  15,180   2,749     192 

12,100  1,020   2,060  15,180   2,749     192  5/16  9/15   S.W    S.W   none 


Deferred  Rotation  and 


Ruple  Cabin  (Spring, 
Summer  Grazing) 


IMPLEMENT  IMPROVED  GRAZING 
MANAGEMENT  (total) 

Spring,  Summer,  and  Fall, 
with  Periodic  Spring 
Deferment  (sub  total) 

Bridgeport 

Clay  Basin-Antelope  . 
Flat-Goslin  Mountain 

Gadson 

Hatch  Cove 

Hoy  Flat 

Jackson  Draw-Crouse 
Canyon-Dry  Hollow 

Little  Hole 

Offield  Mountain 

Pot  Creek 

Rye  Grass 

School  Bus 

Sears  Canyon-Marshall 
Draw 

Serviceberry  Spring 

Shiner 

Taylor  Flat-Watson 

Warren  Draw 

Wi 1  low  Creek 


139,023  14,615  47,601201,239  16,760   6,636 


127,243  13,033  38,311  178,569 
8,298    880      0   9,178 


28,302  2,710 

990  40 

2,970  290 

10,090  0 

8,812  1,940 


7,184 
6,930 
1,660 
2,860 
1,480 


511 
0 
0 

440 
0 


10,400  1,330 

1,930  0 

1,780  0 

12,297  1,926 

7,270  400 

13,990  2,548 


2,797  33,809 

2,000  3,030 

1,175  4,435 

1,500  11,590 

6,669  17,421 

630  8,325 

1,540  8,470 

1,550  3,210 

1,200  4,500 

660  2,140 

3,360  15,090 

1,930  3,860 

2,810  4,590 

1,340  15,563 

5,440  13,110 

3,710  20,248 


12,944 
389 

3,265 
330 
531 
425 

1,190 
710 
330 
140 
179 
270 

1,011 
233 
222 

1,230 
785 

1,704 


,266 
405  4/11   5/30   S,W 


1,650  4/16 

10  5/10 

111  5/16 

327  5/1 

514  5/10 

651  5/16 

250  5/11 

51  5/18 

329  none 

23  5/16 

454  5/16 

32  5/16 

131  5/16 

911  4/1 

180  5/01 

237  5/16 


11/30  S,W 

10/31  S 

10/31  S.W 

10/31  S,W 

10/27  S,W 

10/15  S.W 

10/31  S,W 

10/17  S,W 

none  S,W 

10/31  S 

10/15  S,W 

10/31  S 

10/25  S,W 

5/30  S,W 

10/31  S,W 

9/30  S,W 


none  S,W 

S.W  S.W 

none  none 

S  none 

W  none 

S,W  none 

S,W  none 

S,W  none 

S,W  none 

S,W  none 

S  none 

S,W  none 

S  none 

W  none 

W  none 

S,W  none 

S,W  S,W 


398  1,446   1,021 


Cat.    398  1,446 


650  2,449   2,207 


650  2,449   2,207 


Cat.   3,140  10,048   8,558 
Shp.   7,023 


Cat.  3,140  8,012  7,188 

Cat  84  139  122 

Cat.  550  2,905  2,612 

Cat.  103  60  58 

Cat.  70  281  162 

Cat.  117  315  51 


Cat.  500    980 

Cat.  65    330 

Cat.  117    255 

Cat.  125    107 

none  closed  1963 

Cat.  50    180 


Cat. 
Cat. 
Cat. 
Cat 
Cat. 
Cat. 


892 

324 

216 

90 


275    561  360 

108    113  113 

200    177  167 

0e     0e  566 

200    375  73 

593  1,234  1,202 


Estimated  Current  f 
Wildlife  Use  (AUMs) 
Deer   Elk    Ant. 


Initial 


Proposed  Forage  Allocation  (AUMs)" 


Long  Term  (20th  Year) 


Livestock9 
Sheep     Cattle    Deer    Elk    Ant.     Sheep     Cattle    Deer   Elk 


Big  Game 


Big  Game 


1.906 


0     1,906 


0     2,749 


396 


141 


57 


51 


0 


0 


3,133 


0     3,133 


396     57 


6,348  1,878    355 


0 


0     3,200      141     51      0 
0     2,749       141      51      0        0     3,200       141     51       0 
3,816    12,944     5,549     748    339     4,982    18,426     5,549    749     399 


5,849 

1,782 

355 

0 

12,944 

5,233 

694 

339 

0 

18,426 

5,233 

694 

339 

434 

0 

25 

0 

389 

382 

0 

23 

0 

969 

382 

0 

23 

1,405 

290 

293 

0 

3,265 

1,252 

125 

273 

0 

4,901 

1,252 

125 

373 

13 

0 

0 

0 

330 

10 

0 

0 

0 

483 

10 

0 

0 

124 

13 

0 

0 

531 

106 

5 

0 

0 

924 

106 

5 

0 

364 

37 

0 

0 

425 

316 

11 

0 

0 

674 

316 

11 

0 

511 

211 

0 

0 

1,190 

441 

73 

0 

0 

1,385 

441 

73 

0 

532 

384 

0 

0 

710 

479 

172 

0 

0 

873 

479 

172 

0 

275 

37 

0 

0 

330 

239 

11 

0 

0 

530 

230 

11 

0 

48 

32 

0 

0 

140 

40 

11 

0 

0 

154 

40 

11 

0 

308 

128 

0 

0 

179 

273 

56 

0 

0 

197 

273 

56 

0 

22 

13 

0 

0 

270 

18 

5 

0 

0 

437 

18 

5 

0 

426 

216 

0 

0 

1.011 

381 

73 

0 

0 

1  ,174 

381 

73 

0 

34 

13 

0 

0 

233 

27 

5 

0 

0 

334 

27 

5 

0 

137 

37 

0 

0 

222 

120 

11 

0 

0 

347 

120 

11 

0 

933 

19 

0 

0 

1.2309 

902 

o 

9 

0 

1,87/9 

902 

0 

9 

137 

192 

0 

0 

785 

113 

67 

0 

0 

904 

113 

67 

0 

146 

160 

37 

0 

1,704 

134 

69 

34 

0 

2,263 

134 

69 

34 

Proposed  Action 
Sub-component  and  Allotment 


IMPLEMENT  IMPROVED  GRAZING 
MANAGEMENT  (continued! 

Spring  and  Fal 1 ,  With 
Periodic  Spring 
Deferment  (sub  total ) 

Bealer  Basin-Diamond 
Gulch-Diamond  Spring 


Cooper  Draw 


Davis  Draw-Crouse 
Reservoir-Lambson 


Existing  Livestock  and  Big  Game  Grazing  Situation 


Acreage 


"Forage 

Production 

(AUMs) 


Season  of  Use 


Present  Livestock  Use 


P.L.    St.    Prvt.    Total 


Inv. 


Big  Game 


Other  From   to   Deer    Elk    Ant. 


AUMs 
Pref. 


AUMs 
Actual 


11,780  1,600   9,290  22,670   3,816 


Shp.      7,023     2,036       1,370 


5  650  1,600   4,700  11,950   2,200     154  5/1   6/30   S,W    S,W   none     Shp.   3,455  1,120     761 

9/16  11/30 


2,480 


40   3,320     734 


0   3,750   7,400 


46  5/1   6/30   S 
9/6   11/15 


170  5/6   7/5    S 
9/1   11/5 


S.W   none     Shp.    568    344 


S.W   none     Shp.   3,000    572 


APPENDIX  VIII-2  (continued) 


Estimated  Current  f 
Wildlife  Use  (AUMs) 
Deer   Elk    Ant. 


Proposed  Forage  Allocation  (AUMs)' 


Long  Term  (20th  Year) 


73 


Sheep 


Big  Game 


Cattle    Deer    Elk 


499     96     0     3,816 
246      0      0     2,200 


734 


Sheep 


Big  Game 


Cattle    Deer   Elk 


316  54  0  4,982 

154  0  0  2,799 

46  0  0  1,025 

116  54  0  1,158 


190,536  18,749  73,511  282,796  25,993   8,350 


Shp.  17,078  15,90   13,952 
Cat.   5,069 


,070  2,633    355     5,953    20,040     6,984    1,027   339     7,582    27,592     6,984  1,027     339 


P.L.  =  public  land;  St.  =  state  land  (land  grant  sections);  Prvt.  =  private  or  former  private  land  purchased  by  wildlife  agencies. 

Inv.  =  useable  livestock  forage  identified  in  BLM  surveys  of  1958  or  1976;  Other  =  additional  forage  known  to  be  used  by  big  game, 
based  on  actual  big  game  use  and  fecal  analysis  and  inventoried  forage  not  useable  for  livestock. 

Season  of  Use,  Big  Game  S  -  Summer  (May  15  to  October  15),  W  -  Winter  (October  16  to  May  14). 

AUMs  Pref.  =  AUMs  Preference  (10  year  permit),  AUMs  Actual  =  5  year  average  actual  use. 

Does  not  include  non-renewable  permits  up  to  1,000  AUMs  on  Taylor  Flat-Watson  and  672  on  Red  Creek  which  are  permitted  on  an  annual 
basi  s. 

Estimates  of  current  use  by  big  game  were  made  by  BLM  personnel  based  on  Utah  Division  of  Wildlife  Resource's  herd  management  unit  figu- 

yRepresents  allocation  of  all  inventoried  forage. 

Allocation  of  non-competitive  forage. 

Includes  1,864  AUMs  attributable  to  forage  response  to  management  and  7,317  AUMs  from  sagebrush  and  pinyon- juniper  control.  Also  includes 
1,672  AUMs  that  are  presently  permitted  on  temporary  non-use. 


APPENDIX  VIII-3 


Estimated  Development  Required  to  Implement 
the  Alternative  Action  of  Full  Forage  Production 


Al lotment 


Required 
Developments 


Required 
Sagebrush 
Control  (acres)' 


Required 
Pinyon-Juniper  . 
Control  (acres) 


CONTINUATION  OF  EXISTING  MANAGEMENT 

Continuation  of  Allotment- 
Wide  Grazing 

Spring  and  Fal 1  (Begin  in  May) 


Bowery  Spring 

3  reservoirs 

700 

Gadsen  Draw- 
Gerber  Spring 

1  spring  development 
1  water  trough 

556 

Highway 

1  reservoir 
1  reservoir 

336 

McKee  Spring 

1  pipel ine  (1  mi . ) 

2  water  troughs 
1  reservoir 

870 

Natural  Lake 

None 

540 

Smokem-Up 

None 

None 

Spring-Summer-Fal  1 
(Begin  in  May  and  June) 

Bates  Spring 

1  reservoir 

300 

Beaver  Dam 

None 

None 

Blair  Basin 

None 

None 

East  Cow 

None 

None 

Log  Cabin 

None 

None 

Mail  Draw 

None 

500 

Mame's  Hole-Bear 
Hoi  low 

None 

None 

None 
None 

None 
None 

None 
None 


None 
None 
None 

80 
None 
None 
None 
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APPENDIX  VIII-3  (continued) 


Required         Required 
Required        Sagebrush        Pinyon-Juniper  , 
Al  lotment Developments Control  (acres) Control  (acres) 

Spring-Summer  (begin  in  June) 

Cove  None  None  None 

West  Cow  None  None  None 

Continue  Existing  Improved 
Management 

Rest  Rotation 

Hoy  Mountain         None  480  None 

Red  Creek  1  spring  developed     1,720  None 

1  water  trough 

Deferred  Rotation 

Dry  Creek-  3  pipelines  (3  mi.)    6,720  560 

So.  Pot  Creek-        8  watertroughs 
Wild  Mountain        2  storage  tanks 

2  reservoirs 

Rest  Rotation  and  Deferred  Rotation 

Ruple  Cabin  4  pipelines  (5  mi.)    3,220  None 

10  water  troughs 

3  storage  tanks 
2  reservoirs 

IMPLEMENT  IMPROVED  GRAZING  MANAGEMENT 

Spring,  Summer,  and  Fall,  With 
Periodic  Spring  Deferrment 

Bridgeport  1  pipeline  (2  mi.)      3,865c  None 

5  water  troughs 
1  storage  tanks 

Clay  Basin-  2  pipelines  (8  mi.)    9,360  None 

Antelope  Flat-        16  water  troughs 
Goslin  Mountain       1  storage  tank 

1  spring  developed 

4  reservoirs 

Gadson  2  miles  fence  860  None 

2  reservoirs 
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APPENDIX  VIII-3  (continued) 


Al lotment 


Required 
Developments 


Required 
Sagebrush 
Control  (acres) 


Required 
Pi nyon- Juniper  . 
Control  (acres) 


Hatch  Cove 


Hoy  Flat 


Jackson  Draw- 
Crouse  Canyon- 
Dry  Hollow 

Little  Hole 


Offield  Mountain 

Pot  Creek 
Rye  Grass 

School  Bus 


Sears  Canyon- 
Marshall  Draw 


Serviceberry  Spring 


Shiner 


Taylor  Flat-Watson 


Warren  Draw 


1  spring  developed     2,426 
4  reservoirs 
1  mile  fence 

1  spring  developed     1,480 

2  reservoirs 
0.5  mi le  fence 

2  pipel ines  (1  mi . )     540 
2  water  troughs 

1  reservoir 

2  springs  developed     660 
2  mile  fence 

1  spring  developed      200 

2  miles  fence 

2  miles  fence  None 

1  spring  developed      None 
1  storage  tank 
15  miles  fence 

1  spring  developed     1,000 

2  miles  fence 
1  reservoir 

1  spring  developed      440 

2  pipelines  (2  mi . ) 
2  water  troughs 

2  miles  fence  560 
1  reservoir 

3  miles  fence  252 
1  spring  developed 

1  pipeline  (1  mi . ) 

2  water  troughs 

1  spring  developed     1,800 

1  pipeline  (1  mi . ) 

2  water  troughs 

4  reservoirs 

3  springs  developed     None 

4  miles  fence 


None 

None 

None 

None 

820 

None 
None 

None 

None 

None 
400 


1,600 


240 
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APPENDIX  VIII-3  (concluded) 


Required         Required 
Required        Sagebrush        Pinyon-Juniper  . 
Allotment Developments Control  (acres) Control  (acres) 

Willow  Creek         2  springs  developed    2,780  None 

2  reservoirs 
5  miles  fence 

Spring  and  Fal 1 ,  With 
Periodic  Spring  Deferrment 

Bealer  Basin-         10  reservoirs         2,710  None 

Diamond  Gulch-        2  pipelines  (2  mi.) 
Diamond  Spring        5  water  troughs 

Cooper  Draw  1  spring  developed     1,562  None 

4  reservoirs 

2  miles  fence 

Davis  Draw-  1  spring  developed     1,340  None 

Crouse  Reservoir-     4  water  troughs 
Lambson  1  pipeline  (2  mi.) 

1  storage  tank 

3  reservoirs 

All  sagebrush  control  would  be  done  by  spraying  with  2,4-Dicholorophenoxyacetic 
acid  (2,4-D)  except  on  the  Davis  Draw-Crouse  Reservoir-Lambson  Allotment  where 
the  treatment  would  be  chaining. 

All  pinyon- juniper  control  would  be  done  by  chaining. 

c 
Seeding  with  adapted  grasses  would  be  required. 
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Existing  livestock  and  Big  Game  Grazing  Situation 


Season  of  Use 


Proposed  Action 
Sub-component  and  Allotment 


Acreage 


P.L.    St.    Prvt.    Total 


Forage 
Production" 

(AUMs)     Livestock      Big  Game 
Inv.    Other  From   to   Peer    Elk 


Present  Livestock  Use 

AUMs     AUMs 
Kind   No.   Pref.   Actual 


No  Livestock  Grazing 
(sub  total) 

Rye  Grass 

Cont i "up _AU  otment-Wide 
Grazing  (sub  total) 


2,860 
2,860 


440   1,200   4,500 
440   1,200   4,500 


179     329  none  none   S.W    S,W   none 
179     329  none  none   S.W    S.W   none 


148,138  15,575  66,781  230,494  19,482   6, 


Spring  (April  and 

May  only)  (sub  total)       20,595 

Bridgeport  8,298 

Taylor  Flat-Watson       12,297 

Spring  and  Fall 

(Begin  in  May)  (sub  total)  17,255 

Bealer  Basin-Diamond 
Gulch-Diamond  Spring      5,650 


2,806  1,340  24,741 

880  0  9,178 

1,926  1,340  15,563 

2,880  21,590  41,725 

1,600  4,700  11,950 


1,619  1,316 

389  405  4/11  5/30   S.W 

1,230  911   4/1   5/30   S.W 

5,636  596 


154  5/1   6/30   S,W 
9/16  11/30 


Bowery  Spring 

Cooper  Draw  2,480 

Davis  Draw-Crouse 

Reservoir-Lambson  3,650 

Gadson  Draw-Gerber  Spring  1,710 

Highway  440 

McKee  Spring  880 

Natural  Lake  1,125 


240  1,280   2,970   5,490 


Smokem-up 


Spring-Summer-Fall  (Begin 
in  May  or  June)(sub  total)  1C 


Bates  Spring 

Beaver  Dam 

Blair  Basin 

Clay  Basin-Antelope 
Flat-Goslin  Mountain 

East  Cow 


80 


0  840  3,320 

0  3,750  7,400 

0  3,540  5,250 

0  630  1 ,070 

0  2,440  3,320 

0  1,720  2,845 

0  1,000  1,080 

89  41,331  159,228  11, 


103  5/1   6/30   S,W 
9/16  10/31 


734     46  5/1   6/30   S 
9/6   11/15 


none  S,W 
W    none 


S.W   none 


none  none 


none  closed  1963 
none  closed  1963 


Shp.  17,078  11 ,454    9.523 
Cat.   3,845 


Cat.  84  139 

Cat.  84  139 
Cat. 

Shp.  14,388  2,731   1,633 

Shp.  3,455  1,120     761 

Shp.  1,484  135     47 

Shp.  568  344     164 


70 

5/6 

7/5 

S 

s,w 

none 

Shp. 

3,000 

572 

445 

81 

5/1 
9/16 

6/30 
10/31 

S 

S.W 

none 

Shp. 

1,902 

213 

75 

3 

5/1 
9/16 

6/30 
10/31 

s 

none 

none 

Shp. 

302 

57 

21 

7 

5/1 
9/16 

6/30 
10/31 

s 

none 

none 

Shp. 

1,257 

176 

70 

25 

5/1 
9/1 

6/30 
11/5 

s 

S 

none 

Shp. 

2,400 

100 

36 

7 

5/1 
9/16 

6/30 
10/30 

s 

none 

none 

Shp. 

20 

14 

14 

320 

0 

680 

1,000 

280 

80 

1  ,080 

1,440 

360 

0 

520 

880 

28,302 

2 

710 

2,797 

33,809 

590 

0 

1,490 

2,080 

4,769 

7  5/11  11/10  S  none  none 

124     11  5/6  11/15  S  S  none 

40     18  6/1  10/31  S  S,W  none 

3,265   1,650  4/16  11/30  S.W  S,W  S.W 

75     29  6/1  10/31  S  S.W  none 


Shp.  2,690  8,310  6,928 

Cat.  3,326 

Shp.  645  55  55 

Shp.  756  34  34 

Cat.  60  15  15 

Cat.  550  2,905  2,612 

Cat.  76  50  50 


APPENDIX  VIII-4 

Existing  Forage  Use  and  Alternative  Forage  Allocation 
With  the  Present  Range  Management  and  Level  of  Forage  Allocation 


Estimated  Current 
Wildlife  Use  (AUMs)e 
Deer   Elk    Ant. 


Proposed  Forage  Allocation  (AUMs) 


Sheep 


Big  Game 


Long  Term  (20th  Year) 


Cattle    Deer    Elk    Ant. 


:  Keep 


_B  ; g  Game 


Cattle    Deer   Elk 


308    128 
308    128 


331 

331 


331    177 
331    177 


6,512  2,058    355     3,152     9,669     8,311   5,140    365  .   3,152     9,669     8,311  5,140     365 


367 

19 

25 

0 

1,139 

1,596 

169 

434 

0 

25 

0 

139 

524 

100 

933 

19 

0 

0 

1  ,0009 

1,072 

69 

744 

205 

0 

2,731 

0 

1.805 

1,696 

246 

0 

0 

1,120 

0 

585 

649 

4,298  1,770  330 

9  0  0 

9  9  0 

9  32  0 

1,405  290  293 

22  32  0 


0 

1,139 

1,596 

169 

31 

0 

139 

524 

100 

31 

0 

1,0009 

1,072 

69 

0 

1 

0 

1,805 

1,696 

0 

0 

0 

585 

649 

0 

5 

0 

395 

108 

0 

4 

0 

298 

138 

0 

80 

96 

0 

572 

0 

270 

210 

0 

572 

0 

270 

210 

0 

31 

96 

0 

213 

0 

74 

207 

0 

213 

0 

74 

207 

0 

176 
100 


147  8,256  4,805  3,208  334 
55  0  25  32  0 
34        0       20     81      0 


C 


15 


34 


14  0  10  2  0 

147  8,256  4,805  3,208  334 

55  0  25  32  0 

34  0  20  81  0 

0  15  9  34  0 


0     2,905     1,416     301 
0       50       22     32 


293 

0 

2,905 

1,416 

301 

293 

0 

0 

50 

22 

32 

0 

APPENDIX  VIII-4  (continued) 


Existing 

Livestock 

and  Bic 

Game 

Grazing 

Situati 

on 

Acreaq 

3a 

Forage 
Productio 
(AUMs 

b 
) 

Season 

of  Usec 

Present  Livestock 

Use" 

Proposed  Action 

Live? 
From 

tock 
to 

B 

q  Game 

*  ind 

No. 

AUMs 
Pref. 

AUMs 

Sub-component  and  Allotment 
Gadson 

P.L. 

St. 

Prvt. 

Total 

Inv.    Other 

Deer 

Elk 

Ant. 

Actual 

990 

40 

2,000 

3,030 

330 

10 

5/10 

10/31 

S 

none 

none 

Cat 

103 

60 

58 

Hatch  Cove 

2,970 

290 

1,175 

4,435 

531 

111 

5/16 

10/31 

s,w 

S 

none 

Cat. 

70 

281 

162 

Hoy  Flat 

10,090 

0 

1,500 

11,590 

425 

327 

5/1 

10/31 

s,w 

W 

none 

Cat. 

117 

315 

51 

Jackson  Draw-Crouse 
Canyon-Dry  Hoi  low 

8,812 

1,940 

6,669 

17,421 

1  ,190 

514 

5/10 

10/27 

s,w 

S,W 

none 

Cat. 

500 

980 

892 

Little  Hole 

7,184 

511 

630 

8,325 

710 

651 

5/16 

10/15 

s,w 

s,w 

none 

Cat. 

65 

330 

324 

Log  Cabin 

500 

0 

120 

620 

88 

20 

5/6 

11/15 

s 

S 

none 

Shp. 

,289 

58 

58 

Mail  Draw 

790 

0 

360 

1,150 

135 

35 

5/16 

10/31 

s 

W 

none 

Cat. 

42 

85 

85 

Mame's  Hole-Bear  Hollow 

1,380 

40 

1,310 

2,730 

175 

28 

5/10 

10/26 

s 

S 

none 

Cat. 

75 

140 

131 

Offield  Mountain 

6,930 

0 

1  ,540 

8,470 

330 

250 

5/11 

10/31 

s,w 

S,W 

none 

Cat. 

117 

255 

216 

Pot  Creek 

1,660 

0 

1,550 

3,210 

140 

51 

5/18 

10/17 

s,w 

S,W 

none 

Cat. 

125 

107 

90 

School  Bus 

1,480 

0 

660 

2,140 

270 

23 

5/16 

10/31 

s 

S 

none 

Cat. 

50 

180 

180 

Sears  Canyon-Marshall 
Draw 

10,400 

1,330 

3,360 

15,090 

1,011 

454 

5/16 

10/15 

s.w 

s.w 

none 

Cat. 

275 

561 

360 

Serviceberry  Spring 

1,930 

0 

1  ,930 

3,860 

233 

32 

5/16 

10/31 

s 

s 

none 

Cat. 

108 

113 

113 

Shiner 

1,780 

0 

2,810 

4,590 

222 

131 

5/16 

10/25 

s,w 

w 

none 

Cat. 

200 

177 

167 

Warren  Draw 

7,270 

400 

5,440 

13,110 

785 

180 

5/01 

10/31 

s,w 

s,w 

none 

Cat. 

200 

375 

73 

Wil low  Creek 

13-,  990 

2,548 

3,710 

20,248 

1,704 

237 

5/16 

9/30 

s,w 

s,w 

S,W 

Cat. 

503 

1,234 

1  ,202 

Sprinq-Summer  (Beqin 
in  June)  (sub  total ) 

2,280 

0 

2,520 

4,800 

339 

107 

Cat. 

435 

274 

1 
274 

Cove 

2,050 

0 

1,610 

3,660 

323 

97 

6/1 

9/15 

s,w 

s.w 

none 

Cat. 

265 

268 

268 

West  Cow 

Continue  Existing  Improved 
Management  (sub  total) 

Rest  Rotation  (sub  total) 

Hoy  Mountain  (Spring, 
Summer,  Fall  Grazing) 

Red  Creek  (Spring 
Grazing) 

Oeferred  Rotation 
(sub  total) 

Dry  Creek-South  Pot 
Creek-Wild  Mountain 
(Spring,  Summer,  Fall 
Grazing) 


230 


910   1,140 


10  6/1   9/15   S,W    S,W   none     Cat.    170 


39,538  2,734   5,530  47,802   6,332 
12,008  1,714   1,430  15,152   1,677 


3,550    430   1,430   5,410 


637 


,233 

588 

144  5/16  10/31  S,W    S,W   none 


8,458  1,284      0   9,742   1,040     444  4/6   6/5    S,W    none  none 
15,430     0   2,040  17,470   1,906     453 


Cat.  1,223  4,447  4,429 

Cat.  175  552  [1,201 

Cat.  175  552  529 

Cat.  0J  0J  672 

Cat.  398  1,446  1,021 


Proposed  Foraqe  Allocation  (AUMs) 

Estimated  Current 
Wildlife  Use  (AUMs)e 

Initial                          Long  Term 

(20th  Year) 

Livestock            Biq  Game            Livestock 

Biq  Game 

Deer   Elk    Ant. 

bheep    Cattle     Deer    Elk    Ant     Sheer     ratt!e 

Deer   Elk 

Ant. 

13  0  0 
124  13  0 
364     37      0 


511 

211 

0 

532 

384 

0 

17 

17 

0 

36 

19 

0 

22 

26 

0 

275 

37 

0 

48 

32 

0 

22 

13 

0 

426 

216 

0 

34 

13 

0 

137 

37 

0 

137 

192 

0 

146 

160 

37 

103 

64 

0 

93 

58 

0 

10 

6 

0 

240 

447 

0 

627 

104 

0 

124 

104 

0 

0  60 
0  281 
0      315 


0 

330 

58 

0 

0 

85 

0 

140 

0 

255 

0 

107 

0 

180 

0 

561 

0 

113 

0 

177 

0 

375 

0 

1,234 

0 

274 

0 

268 

0 

6 

0 

4.447 

0 

1,224 

2,040  17,470   1,906 


453  5/6   10/28  S,W 


398 


1,446 


1,446 


58  222 
176  185 
388     49 


512 
615 
19 
40 
27 
283 
50 
42 

505 
52 
138 
171 
237 

105 
93 
12 

,657 
921 


212 
416 
31 
45 
36 
42 
34 
71 

399 
100 
38 
419 
429 

67 
59 
8 

774 
105 


60 
281 
315 

980 
330 
0 
85 
140 
255 
107 
180 

561 
113 
177 
375 
1,234 

274 

268 

6 

5,119 
1,291 

6191 

6729 

l,637n 


58  222 
176  185 
388     49 


512 
615 
19 
40 
27 
283 
50 
42 

505 
52 
138 
171 
237 


212 

416 
31 
45 
36 
42 
34 
71 

399 
100 
38 
419 
429 


105  67 

93  59 

12  8 

,657  774 

921  105 


0 
0 

41 

0 
0 
0 

15 
15 


Existing  Livestock  and  Big  Game  Grazing  Situation 


Forage 
Production" 


Season  of  Use 


Acreage 


(AUHs)     Livestock      Big  Game 


Present  Livestock  Use 

AUHs  AUMs 


Sub-c,S:ntdanStAn,tment  P.L.      "st^Prvt.        lotal       TnT^ IHheT     t^^uT     Deer      'Elk         Ant.  Kind       No.        Pref.        Actual 


Deferred  Rotation  and 

Rest   Rotation   (sub  total)        12,100     1,020       2,060     15,180       2,749 


Cat.    650  2,449   2,207 


S«rCGri"ing)rin9'      '2,100  1,020   2,060  15,180   2,749     192  5/16  9/15   S,W    S,W   none     Cat.    650  2,449   2,207 


190,536  18,749  73,51 1 ' 282 ,796  25,993   8,350 


Shp.  17,078  15,901   13,952 
Cat.   5,068 


aP.L.  =  public  land;  St.  =  state  land  (land  grant  sections);  Prvt.  =  private  or  former  private  land  purchased  by  wildlife  agencies. 

blnv.  =  useable  livestock  forage  identified  in  BLM  surveys  of  1958  or  1976;  Other  =  additional  forage  known  to  be  used  by  big  game, 
based  on  actual  big  game  use  and  fecal  analysis  and  inventoried  forage  not  useable  for  livestock. 

cSeason  of  Use,  Big  Game  S  -  Summer  (Hay  15  to  October  15),  W  -  Winter  (October  16  to  Hay  14). 

dAUHs  Pref.  =  AUHs  Preference  (10  year  permit),  AUHs  Actual  =  5  year  average  actual  use. 

Estimates  of  current  use  by  big  game  were  made  by  BLH  personnel  based  on  Utah  Division  of  Wildlife  Resource's  herd  management  unit  figures. 

Nonrenewable  permit  up  to  1,000  AUMs  additional  to  the  preference  allocation. 
^Al located  for  use  under  non-renewable  permits. 

hThis  allotment  includes  National  Forest  Lands  not  listed  here,  but  permitted  on  a  percent  basis. 
Allowance  made  for  sage  control  projects. 
-'Temporary  annual  permit  up  to  672  AUMs  additonal. 
kThis  allotment  includes  National  Park  Lands  not  listed  here,  but  permitted  on  a  percent  basis. 

Includes  3,581  acres  of  former  private  land  which  has  been  purchased  by  wildlife  agencies. 
mDoes  not  include  non-renewable  permit  up  to  1,672  AUMs  which  are  permitted  on  an  annual  basis, 
"included  10  percent  increase  in  allocation  for  forage  response  to  improved  management. 


APPENDIX  VIII-4  (concluded) 


Estimated  Current 
Wildlife  Use  (AUHs)e 
Deer   Elk    Ant. 


Proposed  Forage  Allocation  (AUHs)' 


Livestock 


Sheep 


Cattle 


Deer 


Big  Game 


Livestock 


Long  Term  (20th  Year) 


Elk 


Ant. 


Sheep 


Cattle 


Deer 


Big  Game 


Elk 


Ant. 


163    157 
163    157 


184     308 


0     2,558 


184    308 


0     2,449 
0     2,449 
J, 070  2,633    355     2,878    14,695    10,299   6,091    380     2,878    15,062    10,299  6,091     380 


0 


184     308 


0 


0     2,558 


18 


308 


APPENDIX  VIII-5 

Estimated  Developments  Required  to  Implement 

the  Alternative  Action  of  Continuing  Existing 

Range  Management  and  Level  of  Forage  Allocation 


Al lotments 


Proposed 
Developments 


Proposed 
Sagebrush  Control 


Continue  Existing 
Improved  Management 

Rest  Rotation 


Hoy  Mountain 


None 


480  ac.  of 
sagebrush  spraying 


Deferred  Rotation 

Dry  Creek- 
South  Pot  Creek- 
Wild  Mountain 

Rest  Rotation  and 
Deferred  Rotation 


1  water  pipeline  (2  mi.) 
4  water  troughs 
1  storage  tank 


None 


Ruple  Cabin 


2  water  pipelines  (3  mi.) 
6  water  troughs 
2  storage  tanks 


780  ac.  of 
sagebrush  spraying 
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Existing  Livestock  and  Big  Game  Grazing 
Forage  b 


Situation 


Proposed  Action 
Sub-component  and  Allotment 


Acreage 


Production"        Season  of  Use 

(AUMs)     Livestock      Big  Game 


Present  Livestock  Use 


P.L.        St.        Prvt.        Total 


Other     From       to       Deer         Elk 


AUMs  AUMs 

"ArvtT         Kind       No.        Pref.e       Actual 


No  Livestock  Grazing 
(sub  total) 

Rye  Grass 

Continue  Allotment-Wide 
Grazing  (sub  total) 


Spring  (April  and 
May  only)  (sub  total) 

Bridgeport 

Taylor  Flat-Watson 


2,860    440   1,200   4,500 
2,860    440   1,200   4,500 


179     329  none  none   S,W    S,W 
179     329  none  none   S,W    S,W 


148,138  15,575  66,781  230,494  19,482   6,788 


20,595  2,806  1,340  24,741 
8,298  880  0  9,178 
12,297  1,926   1,340  15,563 


Spring  and  Fall 

(Begin  in  May)  (sub  total)  17,255  2,880  21,590  41,725 


Bealer  Basin-Diamond 
Gulch-Diamond  Spring 

Bowery  Spring 

Cooper  Draw 

Davis  Draw-Crouse 

Reservoi r-Lambson        3,650 

Gadson  Draw-Gerber  Spring  1,710 


5,650  1,600   4,700  11,950 
1,240  1,280   2,970   5,490 


1,619 

389 

1  ,230 

5,636 

2,200 

535 


1,316 
405  4/11   5/30   S,W    none 
911  4/1   5/30   S.W    W 

596 


154  5/1   6/30   S.W 
9/16  11/30 


103  5/1   6/30   S,W 
9/16  10/31 


2,480 


Highway 
McKee  Spring 
Natural  Lake 
Smokem-up 


Spring-Summer-Fal 1  (Begin 
in  May  or  June)(sub  total)  1C 


Bates  Spring 

Beaver  Dam 

Blair  Basin 

Clay  Basin-Antelope 


0  840  3,320  734 

0  3,750  7,400  '  882 

( 

0  3,540  5,250  413 

0  630  1,070  197 

0  2,440  3,320  406 

0  1,720  2,845  250 

0  1,000  1,080  19 

89  41,331  159,228  11,888 


320  0  680  1,000  105 
280  80  1,080  1,440  124 
360     0     520     880     40 


46  5/1   6/30   S 
9/6   11/15 


none     none  closed  1963 
none     none  closed  1963 


Shp.  17,078   11,454   9,523 
Cat.   3,825 


Cat.  84  139  688 

S.W     Cat.  84  139  122 

none     Cat.  0f  0f  566 

Shp.  14,388  2,731  1,633 

none     Shp.  3,455  1,120  761 

none     Shp.  1,484  135  47 

none     Shp.  568  344  164 


440 


1,125 


70 

5/6 

7/5 

S 

s,w 

none 

Shp. 

3,000 

5/2 

81 

5/1 
9/16 

6/30 
10/31 

S 

S.W 

none 

Shp. 

1,902 

213 

3 

5/1 
9/16 

6/30 
10/31 

s 

none 

none 

Shp. 

302 

57 

7 

5/1 
9/16 

6/30 
10/31 

s 

none 

none 

Shp. 

1,257 

176 

25 

5/1 
9/1 

6/30 
11/5 

s 

S 

none 

Shp. 

2,400 

100 

7 

5/1 
9/16 

6/30 
10/30 

s 

none 

none 

Shp. 

20 

14 

1,769 


7  5/11   11/10  S     none 
11  5/6   11/15  S     S 
18  6/1   10/31  S     S,W 


Shp.  2,690  8,310  6,928 

Cat.  3,326 

none     Shp.  645  55  55 

none     Shp.  756  34  34 

none    Cat.  60  15  15 


Flat-Goslin  Mountain     28,302  2,710   2,797  33,809   3,265   1,650  4/16  11/30  S,W    S,W   S,W     Cat.    550  2,905   2,612 


APPENDIX  VIII-6 

Existing  Forage  Use  and  Continue  Existing  Management  With  a  50  Percent  Reduction  in 
the  Proposed  Level  of  Livestock  Grazing  Allocation 


Estimated  Current 
Wildlife  Use  (AUMs) 
Deer   Elk    Ant. 


Alternate  Forage  Allocation  (AUMsT 


Big  Game 


Sheep     Cattle    Deer    Elk    Ant. and  Other  Values 


308    128     0 
308    128     0 


331     177     0 
331     177     0 


6,514  2,058    355     1,830     5,231     8,311   5,140    365 


1,367     19     25 
434      0     25 


26     13 


4,298  1,770  330 

9  0  0 

9  9  0 

9  32  0 

1,405  290  293 


570 

1,596 

169 

31 

70 

524 

100 

31 

500 

1,072 

69 

0 

0 

1,805 

1,696 

0 

0 

585 

649 

0 

298     138 


50     125 


74     4,524     4,805   3,208    334 


28  0 
17  0 
0        8 


25     32     0 

20     81      0 

9     34     0 


1,458     1,416     301    293 


0 
0 

5,393 

569 

69 
500 


0 

337 

0 

270 

210 

0 

235 

0 

107 

0 

74 

207 

0 

106 

3,712 

27 
17 
7 

1,447 


APPENDIX  VI 1 1-6  (continued) 


Existing  Livestock  and  Big  Game  Grazing  Situation 


Proposed  Action 
Sub-component  and  Allotment 


P.L. 


Acreage 


Forage  h 

Production 

(AUMs) 


Season  of  Use 


Present  Livestock  Use 


St. 


Prvt. 


Total 


Other  From   to   Deer 


Big  Game 


Elk 


Ant. 


Kind 


AUMs 
Pref. 


AUMs 
Actual 


East  Cow 

Gadson 

Hatch  Cove 

Hoy  Flat 

Jackson  Draw-Crouse 
Canyon-Dry  Hoi  low 


590  0  1,490  2,080  75 

990  40  2,000  3,030  330 

2,970  290  1,175  4,435  531 

10,090  0  1,500  11,590  425 

8,812  1,940  6,669  17,421  1,190 


Little  Hole 

7,184 

511 

630 

8,325 

710 

Log  Cabin 

500 

0 

120 

620 

88 

Mail  Draw 

790 

0 

360 

1,150 

135 

Mame's  Hole-Bear  Hollow 

1,380 

40 

1 

,310 

2,730 

175 

Offield  Mountain 

6,930 

0 

1 

,540 

8,470 

330 

Pot  Creek 

1  ,660 

0 

1 

,550 

3,210 

140 

School  Bus 

1,480 

0 

660 

2,140 

270 

Sears  Canyon-Marshall 
Draw 

10,400 

1,330 

3 

,360 

15,090 

1,011 

Serviceberry  Spring 

1,930 

0 

1 

930 

3,860 

233 

Shiner 

1,780 

0 

2 

810 

4,590 

222 

Warren  Draw 

7,270 

400 

5 

440 

13,110 

785 

Wil low  Creek 

13,990 

2,548 

3 

710 

20,248 

1,704 

Spring-Summer  (Begin 
in  June)  (sub  total ) 

2,280 

0 

2 

520 

4,800 

339 

Cove 

2,050 

0 

1 

610 

3,660 

323 

West  Cow 

230 

0 

910 

1,140 

16 

Continue  Existinq  Improved 
Management  (sub  total) 

39,538 

2,734 

5 

530 

47,802 

6,332 

Rest  Rotation  (sub  total) 

12,008 

1,714 

1 

430 

15,152 

1,677 

Hoy  Mountain  (Spring, 
Summer,  Fall  Grazing) 

3,550 

430 

1 

430 

5,410 

637 

Red  Creek  (Spring 
Grazing) 

8,458 

1,284 

0 

9,742 

1,040 

Deferred  Rotation 

(sub  total)  15,430 

Dry  Creek-South  Pot 
Creek-Wild  Mountain 
(Spring,  Summer,  Fall 
Grazing)  15,430 


2,040  17,470   1,906 


2,040  17,470   1,906 


29  6/1  10/31  S 

10  5/10  10/31  S 

111  5/16  10/31  S,W 

327  5/1  10/31  S,W 

514  5/10  10/27  S,W 

651  5/16  10/15  S,W 

20  5/6  11/15  S 

35  5/16  10/31  S 

28  5/10  10/26  S 

250  5/11  10/31  S,W 

51  5/18  10/17  S.W 

23  5/16  10/31  S 

454  5/16  10/15  S,W 

32  5/16  10/31  S 

131  5/16  10/25  S,W 

180  5/01  10/31  S,W 

237  5/16  9/30  S,W 

107 

97  6/1  9/15  S.W 

10  6/1  9/15  S.W 

.233 
588 

144  5/16  10/31  S.W 

444  4/6  6/5  S,W 

453 

453  5/6  10/28  S.W 


S,W  none  Cat. 

none  none  Cat. 

S  none  Cat. 

W  none  Cat 


S,W  none 

S.W  none 

S  none 

W  none 

S  none 

S,W  none 

S.W  none 

S  none 

S.W  none 

S  none 

W  none 

S,W  none 

S,W  s,w 

S,W  none 

S,W  none 


none  none 


76  50 

103  60 

70  281 

117  315 


Cat.  500 

Cat.  65 

Shp.  1,289 

Cat.  42 

Cat.  75 

Cat.  117 

Cat.  125 

Cat.  50 


Cat. 
Cat. 
Cat. 
Cat. 
Cat. 

Cat. 
Cat. 
Cat. 

Cat. 
Cat. 


275 
108 
200 
200 
503 

435 
265 
170 


330 

58 
85 
140 
255 
107 
180 

561 
113 
177 
375 


274 
268 

6 


50 
58 
162 
51 

892 
324 
58 
85 
131 
216 
90 
180 

360 
113 
167 
73 


,234   1,202 


274 

268 

6 


,223  4,447  4,429 

175    552  1,201 

175    552  529 

0J     0J  672 

398  1,446  1,021 

398  1,446  1,021 


Estimated  Current 
Wildlife  Use  (AUMs)e 
Deer   Elk    Ant. 


Alternate  Forage  Allocation  (AUMs"T~ 


Livestock 


Big  Game 


Sheep     Cattle    Deer    Elk    Ant. 


Watershed 
and  Other  Values 


22 

32 

0 

13 

0 

0 

124 

13 

0 

364 

37 

0 

511 

211 

0 

532 

384 

0 

17 

17 

0 

36 

19 

0 

22 

26 

0 

275 

37 

0 

48 

32 

0 

22 

13 

0 

426 

216 

0 

34 

13 

0 

137 

37 

0 

137 

192 

0 

146 

160 

37 

103 

64 

0 

93 

58 

0 

10 

6 

0 

250 

447 

0 

627 

104 

0 

124 

104 

0 

25 

97 
197 
167 

891 

194 

0 

43 

70 

131 
54 

110 

346 
83 
89 
253 
708 

137 

134 

3 


0     2,670 
0      612 


790 


22  32 

58  222 

176  185 

388  49 


512 
615 
19 
40 
27 
283 
50 
42 


212 
416 
31 
45 
36 
42 
34 
71 


1,657     774 
921     105 


505  399  0 

52  100  0 

1 38  38  0 

171  419  0 

237  429  41 

105  67  0 

93  59  0 

12  8  0 


25 

37 
84 
148 

489 
136 
29 
42 
70 
124 
53 
70 

215 
30 

88 
122 
526 

137 

134 

3 

2,449 
612 


Existing  Livestock  and  Big  Game  Grazing  Situation 


Proposed  Action 
Sub-component  and  Allotment 


P.L. 


Acreage 


St. 


Prvt 


Total 


Forage  . 
Production 
(AUMs) 


Season  of  Use 


Present  Livestock  Use 


Inv. 


Livestock 


Other  From   to   Deer 


Big  Game 


Elk 


Ant. 


Kind   No. 


AUMs     AUMs 
Pref.e   Actual 


Deferred  Rotation  and 


192 


Rest  Rotation  (sub  total)   12,100  1,020   2,060  15,180   2,749 

12,100  1,020   2,060  15,180   2,749     192  5/16  9/15   S.W    S,W   none 
GRAND  TOTAL  190,536  18,749  73 ,51 1 ' 282 ,796  25,993   8,350 


Ruple  Cabin  (Spring, 
Summer  Grazing) 


Cat     650  2,449   2,207 
Cat.    650  2,449   2,207 


Shp.  17,078  15,901   13,952 
Cat.   5,068 


P.L.  =  public  land;  St.  =  state  land  (land  grant  sections);  Prvt.  =  private  or  former  private  land  purchased  by  wildlife  agencies. 

Inv.  =  useable  livestock  forage  identified  in  BLM  surveys  of  1958  or  1976;  Other  =  additional  forage  known  to  be  used  by  big  game, 
based  on  actual  big  game  use  and  fecal  analysis  and  inventoried  forage  not  useable  for  livestock. 

Season  of  Use,  Big  Game  S  -  Summer  (May  15  to  October  15),  W  -  Winter  (October  16  to  May  14). 

AUMs  Pref.  =  AUMs  Preference  (10  year  permit),  AUMs  Actual  =  5  year  average  actual  use. 

Does  not  include  non-renewable  permits. 


Estimates  of  current  use  by  big  game  were  made  by  BLM  personnel  based  on  Utah  Division  of  Wildlife  Resource's  herd  management  unit  figures. 


APPENDIX  VIII-6  (concluded) 


Estimated  Current 
Wildlife  Use  (AUMs)' 


Alternate  Forage  Allocation  (AUMs)~ 


Livestock 


Big  Game 


Watershed 


Deer  Elk    Ant. Sheep  Cattle  Deer  Elk    Ant. and  Other  Values 

163  157  0        0  1,268  184  308  0         1,181 

163  157  0        0  1,268  184  308  0         1,181 

,070  2,633  355     1,830  7,901  10,299  6,091  380        7,842 


Existing  Livestock  and  Big  Game  Grazing  Situation 


Proposed  Action 

Sub-component  and  Allotment 

No  Livestock  Grazing 

Bates  Spring 

Bealer  Basin-Diamonds 
Gulch-Diamond  Spring' 

Beaver  Dam 
Blair  Basin 
Bowery  Spring 

Bridgeport 

Clay  Basin-Antelope  . 

Flat-Goslin  Mountain 

Cooper  Draw 


Davis  Draw-Crouse 
Reservoir-Lambson 


Acreage 


Forage 

Production' 
(AUMs) 


Season  of  Use 


Present  Livestock  Use 


St. 


Other  From 


Big  Game 


Elk 


Kind   No. 


AUMs     AUMs 
Pref.e  Actual 


320 

680 

0 

1,000 

105 

5,650 

1,600 

4,700 

11,950 

2,200 

280 

80 

1,080 

1  ,440 

124 

360 

0 

520 

880 

40 

1,240 

1,280 

2,970 

5,490 

535 

Dry  Creek-South  Pot 

Creek-Wild  Mountain  15,430 

East  Cow  590 

Gadson  990 

Gadson  Draw-Gerber  Spring  1,710 


8,298    880  0  9,178 

28,302  2,710  2,797  33,809 

2,480     0  840  3,320 

2,050             0  1,610  3,660 

3,650             0  3,750  7,400 

0  2,040  17,470 

0  1,490  2,080 

40  2,000  3,030 

0  3,540  5,250 


Hatch  Cove 
Highway 

Hoy  Flat 

Hoy  Mountain 

Jackson  Draw-Crouse 
Canyon-Dry  Hollow 

Little  Hole 

Log  Cabin 

Mail  Draw 

Mame's  Hole-Bear  Hollow 


2,970    290   "1,175   4,435 
440     0     630   1,070 


10,090 
3.550 


0   1,500  11,590 
430   1,430   5,410 


8,812  1,940  6,669  17,421 

7,184  511  630  8,325 

500  0  120  620 

790  0  360  1,150 

1,380  40  1,310  2,730 


3,265 

734 


7  5/11   11/10  S 


none  none 


154  5/1   6/30   S,W    S,W   none 
9/16  11/30 


11  5/6   11/15  S     S     none 
18  6/1   10/31  S     S,W   none 


103  5/1   6/30   S,W    none  none 
9/16  10/31 


405  4/11  5/30   S.W    none  S,W 


1,650  4/16  11/30  S,W    S.W   S.W 


46  5/1   6/30   S     S.W   none 
9/6   11/15 


97  6/1   9/15   S.W    S,W   none 


Shp.  645  55 

Shp.  3,455  1,120 

Shp.  756  34 

Cat.  60  15 

Shp.  1,484  135 


Cat. 


139 


Cat.    265    268 


34 
15 
47 

122 


Cat.    550  2,905   2,612 
Shp.    568    344     164 


268 


882 

170 

5/6 
9/1 

7/5 
11/5 

S 

S.W 

none 

Shp. 

3,000 

572 

445 

1,906 

453 

5/6 

10/28 

s,w 

w 

none 

Cat. 

398 

1,446 

1,021 

75 

29 

6/1 

10/31 

s 

s,w 

none 

Cat. 

76 

50 

50 

330 

10 

5/10 

10/31 

s 

none 

none 

Cat. 

103 

60 

58 

413 

81 

5/1 
9/16 

6/30 
10/31 

s 

S,W 

none 

Shp. 

1,902 

213 

75 

531 

111 

5/16 

10/31 

S.W 

s 

none 

Cat. 

70 

281 

162 

197 

3 

5/1 
9/16 

6/30 
10/31 

s 

none 

none 

Shp. 

302 

57 

21 

425 

327 

5/1 

10/31 

s,w 

W 

none 

Cat. 

117 

315 

51 

637 

144 

5/16 

10/31 

S.W 

s.w 

none 

Cat. 

175 

552 

529 

1,190 

514 

5/10 

10/27 

s,w 

s.w 

none 

Cat. 

500 

980 

892 

710 

651 

5/16 

10/15 

S.W 

s,w 

none 

Cat. 

65 

330 

324 

88 

20 

5/6 

11/15 

s 

s 

none 

Shp. 

1,289 

58 

58 

135 

35 

5/16 

10/31 

s 

w 

none 

Cat. 

42 

85 

85 

175 

28 

5/10 

10/26 

s 

s 

none 

Cat. 

75 

140 

131 

APPENDIX  VI 1 1-7 
Existing  Forage  Use  and  Allocation  of  Forage  With  Elimination  of  Livestock  Grazing 


Estimated  Current  f 
Wildlife  Use  (AUMs) 
Deer   Elk    Ant. 


Alternative  Forage  Allocation  (AUMs) 


Big  Game" 


Deer    Elk    Ant. 


,405    290    293 
73     0     0 


25     32     0 


585    649     0 


524  100  31 

,416  301  293 

298  138  0 

93  59  0 

270  210  0 


Watershed 

and    . 
Other  Uses 


9 

0 

0 

20 

81 

0 

34 

9 

32 

0 

9 

34 

0 

15 

66 

0 

0 

395 

108 

0 

135 

2,905 
344 


460 

186 

0 

552 

361 

0 

1,446 

22 

32 

0 

22 

32 

0 

50 

13 

0 

0 

58 

222 

0 

3,080 

31 

96 

0 

74 

207 

0 

213 

124 

13 

0 

176 

185 

0 

281 

4 

0 

0 

46 

97 

0 

1,124 

364 

37 

0 

388 

49 

0 

315 

124 

104 

0 

124 

105 

0 

552 

511 

211 

0 

512 

212 

0 

980 

532 

384 

0 

615 

416 

0 

330 

17 

17 

0 

19 

31 

0 

50 

36 

19 

0 

40 

45 

0 

85 

22 

26 

0 

27 

36 

0 

140 

APPENDIX  VIII-7  (concluded) 


Exist) 

nq 

Livestock 

and  Biq  Game 

Grazing 

Situa 

tion 

Acreaq 

a 
e 

Forage  . 

Production 

(AUMs) 

Season 

of  Usec 

Present  Liv 

estock  Use 

Proposed  Action 
Sub-component  and  Allotment 

Lives 
From 

tock 

to 

B 

q  Game 

Kind 

No. 

AUMs 
Pref.e 

AUMs 

P.L. 

St. 

Prvt. 

Total 

lnv. 

Other 

Deer 

Elk 

Ant. 

Actual 

McKee  Spring 

880 

0 

2,440 

3,320 

406 

7 

5/1 
9/16 

6/30 
10/31 

S 

none 

none 

Shp. 

1  ,257 

176 

70 

Natural  Lake 

1,125 

0 

1,720 

2,845 

250 

25 

5/1 
9/1 

6/30 

11/5 

S 

S 

none 

Shp. 

2,400 

100 

36 

Offield  Mountain 

6,930 

0 

1,540 

8,470 

330 

250 

5/11 

10/31 

s.w 

s.w 

none 

Cat. 

117 

255 

216 

Pot  Creek 

1  ,660 

0 

1,550 

3,210 

140 

51 

5/18 

10/17 

S.W 

s.w 

none 

Cat. 

125 

107 

90 

Red  Creek 

8,458 

1  ,284 

0 

9,742 

1  ,040 

444 

4/6 

6/5 

s,w 

none 

none 

Cat. 

oJ 

0J 

672 

Ruple  Cabin 

12,100 

1,020 

2,060 

1 5 , 1 80 

2,749 

192 

5/16 

9/15 

s,w 

s,w 

none 

Cat. 

650 

2,449 

2,207 

Rye  Grass 

2,860 

440 

1,200 

4,500 

179 

329 

none 

none 

s.w 

s.w 

none 

none 

closed 

1963 

School  Bus 

1,480 

0 

660 

2,140 

270 

23 

5/16 

10/31 

s 

s 

none 

Cat. 

50 

180 

180 

Sears  Canyon-Marshall 
Draw 

10,400 

1,330 

3,360 

15,090 

1,011 

454 

5/16 

10/15 

s.w 

s.w 

none 

Cat. 

275 

561 

360 

Serviceberry  Spring 

1  ,930 

0 

1  ,930 

3,860 

233 

32 

5/16 

10/31 

s 

s 

none 

Cat. 

108 

113 

113 

Shi  ner 

1,780 

0 

2,810 

4,590 

222 

131 

5/16 

10/25 

s,w 

w 

none 

Cat. 

200 

177 

167 

Smokem-up 

80 

0 

1  ,000 

1  ,080 

19 

7 

5/1 
9/16 

6/30 
10/30 

s 

none 

none 

Shp. 

20 

14 

14 

Taylor  Flat-Watson 

12,297 

1,926 

1,340 

15,563 

1,230 

911 

4/1 

5/30 

s,w 

w 

none 

Cat. 

0e 

oe 

566 

Warren  Draw 

7,270 

400 

5,440 

13,110 

785 

180 

5/01 

10/31 

s,w 

s.w 

none 

Cat. 

200 

375 

73 

West  Cow 

230 

0 

910 

1,140 

16 

10 

6/1 

9/15 

s,w 

s.w 

none 

Cat. 

170 

6 

6 

Wi 1  low  Creek 

13,990 

2,548 

3,710 

20,248 

1,704 

237 

5/16 

9/30 

s,w 

s,w 

S.W 

Cat. 

503 

1,234 

1,202 

GRAND  TOTAL 

190,536 

8,749 

73 ,51 1 1 

282,796 

25,993 

8 

350 

Shp. 
Cat. 

17,078 
5,068 

15,901m 

13,952 

PL.  -  public  land;  St.  =  state  land  (land  grant  sections);  Prvt.  =  private  or  former  private  land  purchased  by  wildlife  agencies. 

Inv.  =  useable  livestock  forage  identified  in  BLM  surveys  of  1958  or  1976;  Other  =  additional  forage  known  to  be  used  by  big  game, 
based  on  actual  big  game  use  and  fecal  analysis  and  inventoried  forage  not  useable  for  livestock. 

Season  of  Use,  Big  Game  S  -  Summer  (May  15  to  October  15),  W  -  Winter  (October  16  to  May  14). 

AUMs  Pref.  =  AUMs  Preference  (10  year  permit),  AUMs  Actual  =  5  year  average  actual  use. 

Nonrenewable  permit  not  included  in  the  preference. 

Estimates  of  current  use  by  big  game  were  made  by  BLM  personnel  based  on  Utah  Division  of  Wildlife  Resource's  herd  management  unit  figures. 

Assumed  level  of  big  game  forage  use  at  20  years  after  implementation  of  the  alternative. 

Represents  the  difference  between  forage  production  and  big  game  forage  allocation. 

This  allotment  includes  National  Foreset  Lands  not  listed  here,  but  permitted  on  a  percent  basis. 

Allowance  made  for  sage  control  projects. 

^Temporary  annual  permit  up  to  672  AUMs  additonal. 

k 
This  allotment  includes  National  Park  Lands  not  listed  here,  but  permitted  on  a  percent  basis. 

Includes  3,581  acres  of  former  private  land  which  has  been  purchased  by  wildlife  agencies. 

Does  not  include  non-renewable  permit  up  to  1,672  AUMs  which  are  permitted  on  an  annual  basis. 


Estimated  Current  , 
Wildlife  Use  (AUMs) 
Deer   Elk    Ant. 


Alternative  Forage  Allocation  (AUMs) 


Biq  Gamey 


Elk 


,070   2,633 


10,299  6,091   380 


Watershed 

and 
Other  Uses 


275 

37 

0 

283 

42 

0 

255 

48 

32 

0 

50 

34 

0 

107 

503 

0 

0 

797 

0 

15 

672 

163 

157 

0 

184 

308 

0 

2,449 

308 

128 
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GLOSSARY 

Acre-Foot.  A  volume  that  will  cover  an  area  of  1  acre  to  a  depth  of  1  foot 
(43,560  cubic  feet). 

Active  Authorized  Use.   Livestock  grazing  use  which  is  authorized  by  permit 
and  for  which  permittees  have  paid. 

Actual  Use.   Livestock  use  which  is  known  to  have  occurred  either  because  of 
counts  made  by  BLM  employees  or  because  of  reports  from  the  livestock 
operators. 

Adjudication.  A  process  where  by  the  BLM  adjusted  the  livestock  preference 

permits  granted  to  permittees.  The  adjudication  was  based  on  BLM  studies 
and  the  class,  numbers,  and  seasons  of  use  of  livestock  and  the  allotment 
boundary  were  established  by  agreement  with  operators  or  administrative 
decisions. 

Al location. .  The  officially  recognized  amount  of  forage  (generally  described 
as  AUMs)  which  is  given  to  a  particular  individual  livestock  operator  or 
organization. 

Al lotment.   An  area  of  land  where  one  or  more  operators  graze  their  livestock. 
Generally  consists  of  public  land  but  may  include  parcels  of  private  or 
state  lands.  The  number  of  livestock  and  season  of  use  are  stipulated 
for  each  allotment.  An  allotment  may  consist  of  several  pastures  or  be 
only  one  pasture. 

Allotment  Management  Plan  (AMP).  A  written  program  of  livestock  grazing 
management,  including  supportive  measures,  if  required,  designed  to 
attain  specific  management  goals  in  a  grazing  allotment. 

Allotment-Wide  Grazing.  In  this  statement,  continuous  grazing,  that  is  allow- 
ing domestic  livestock  to  graze  an  entire  allotment  throughout  the  entire 
grazing  season. 

Alluvial.  Relating  to  or  formed  by  water  carrying  and  depositing  rocks,  soil, 
and  other  materials. 

Animal  Units.   One  cow  with  calf  less  than  6  months  old,  or  an  equivalent 
identified  as  five  sheep,  9.6  antelope,  5.8  mule  deer,  1.88  elk. 

Animal  Unit  Month  (AUM).  The  amount  of  forage  required  to  sustain  the  equiva- 
lent animal  unit  for  one  month. 

Browse.  As  a  noun,  trees  and  shrubs  used  as  food  by  cattle,  deer,  elk,  and 
other  animals.   As  a  verb,  to  consume,  feed,  or  eat  browse  plants. 
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GLOSSARY  (continued) 

Carrying  Capacity.  The  maximum  stocking  rate  possible  without  inducing  damage 
to  vegetation  or  related  resources  such  as  watershed.  This  incorporates 
such  things  as  the  suitability  of  the  range  to  grazing  as  well  as  the 
proper  use  which  can  be  made  on  each  and  all  the  plants  within  the  area. 
Normally  expressed  in  terms  of  acres  per  animal  unit  month  (AC/AUM)  or 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  total  AUMs  that  are   available  in  any  given 
area  such  as  an  allotment.  Areas  that  are  unsuitable  for  livestock  use 
are  not  computed  in  the  carrying  capacity.  This  may  or  may  not  be  the 
same  as  the  stocking  rate. 

Climax  Community.  The  final  vegetation  community  which  emerges  after  a  series 
of  successive  vegetation  stages  and  perpetuates  itself  indefinitely 
unless  disturbed  by  outside  forces. 

Chaining.  The  process  of  manipulating  vegetation  by  pulling  an  anchor  chain 
between  two  crawler  tractors.  Thus  reducing  tall  growing  brittle  vegeta- 
tion and  inhancing  grasses  and  forbs. 

Col iform.  A  general  term  for  a  group  of  bacteria  found  in  the  large  intestine 
of  man  or  animals--its  presence  in  water  usually  indicates  fecal  pollution. 

Community.  An  aggregate  of  organism  which  form  a  distinct  ecological  unit. 
Such  a  unit  may  be  defined  in  terms  of  plants,  animals,  or  both. 

Community  Allotment.  Allotments  involving  more  than  one  livestock  operator. 

Cool-Season  Plant.  A  plant  which  generally  makes  the  major  portion  of  its 
growth  during  the  late  winter,  spring,  and  early  summer. 

Critical  Period.  A  period  in  plant  development  considered  essential  to  the 
survival  of  an  individual  plant. 

Crucial  Wildlife  Habitat.  That  portion  of  the  living  area  of  a  wildlife 

species  that  is  essential  to  the  survival  and  perpetuation  of  the  species 
either  as  individuals  or  as  a  population. 

Cultural  Resources.  Those  resources  of  historical,  archaeological,  or  archi- 
tectural significance. 

Current  Year's  Growth.   The  amount  of  vegetation  growth  that  occurs  in  the 
period  of  one  year. 

Deferred  Rotation  Grazing.  Discontinuance  of  grazing  on  various  parts  of  a 
range  in  succeding  years,  allowing  each  part  to  rest  successively  during 
the  growing  season  to  permit  seed  production,  establishment  of  seedlings, 
or  restoration  of  plant  vigor.  Two,  but  usually  three  or  more  separate 
units  are  required.   Control  is  usually  insured  by  united  fencing,  but 
may  be  obtained  by  camp  unit  herding. 
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GLOSSARY  (continued) 

Desirable  Plants.  Those  plants  which  are  palatable  and  productive  forage 

species.  They  are  normally  long-lived  plants  which  can  include  grasses, 
forbs,  and  browse. 

Ecosystem.  A  self-sustaining  natural  system  which  includes  living  and  non- 
living components  of  the  environment  and  the  interactions  that  bind  them 
together.   Its  functioning  involves  the  circulation  of  matter  and  energy 
between  organisms  and  their  environment. 

Edaphic.  A  relationship  influenced  by  soil  rather  than  climate. 

Endemic.   A  species  restricted  to  a  given  geographical  location.   Species 
which  are  native  to  a  given  locale. 

Evapotranspiration.   The  toal  water  loss  from  the  soil,  including  that  by 

direct  evaporation  and  that  by  transpiration  from  the  surfaces  of  plants. 

Exchange  of  Use.   An  agreement  made  with  an  operator  having  ownership  of  control 
of  private  land  interspersed  and  grazed  in  conjunction  with  surrounding 
federal  range.   This  agreement  specifies  the  carrying  capacity  and  gives 
the  Bureau  control  of  the  nonfederal  land  for  grazing  purposes  (see  also 
percent  federal  range). 

Fair  Condition.   A  range  is  in  fair  condition  if  the  plant  composition  is  15 

to  39  percent  of  desirable  and  intermediate  species  with  5  or  more  percent 
made  up  of  desirable  species.   Soil  surface  factor  (SSF)  is  less  than  60. 
Also,  those  ecosystems  where  the  composition  comprises  60  percent  or  more 
of  intermediate  species  and  less  than  5  percent  desirable  species  are 
present  will  be  rated  "fair"  when  SSF  is  less  than  60.1.  The  actual 
parent  compositions  by  species  is  determined  by  paced  transect  and  ocular 
reconnaissance  precedures.   Soil  surface  factor  is  determined  by  an 
onsite  investigation  and  evaluation. 

Food  Chain.   The  path  of  food  energy  transfer  from  producers  to  consumers. 

Forage.  Vegetation  of  all  forms  available  and  of  a  type  used  for  animal 
consumption. 

Forage  Condition  and  Trend.   The  growth  form  and  amount  of  forage  used  by 

ungulates  (principly  livestock)  and  the  apparent  direction  (increasing  or 
decreasing)  such  forage  is  moving. 

Forb.  A  broadleaved  herb  other  than  grass. 

Good  Range  Condition.  A  range  is  in  good  condition  if  plant  composition  is  40 
percent  or  more  of  both  desirable  and  intermediate  species  with  at  least 
20  percent  of  the  composition  made  up  of  desirable  species  and  has  a  SSF 
less  than  40.  Species  composition  is  determined  using  paced  transects 
and  ocular  reconnaissance  procedures  and  the  SSF  is  determined  directly 
through  field  investigation  and  evaluation. 
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GLOSSARY  (continued) 

Grazing  Cycle.  The  number  of  years  required  to  apply  all  of  the  treatments  in 
the  grazing  formula  to  each  pasture  of  the  allotment.   In  other  words,  it 
is  the  completion  of  1  full  cycle  of  yearly  schedules  back  to  the  point 
of  beginning. 

Grazing  Treatments.  The  grazing  of  animals  in  a  prescribed  manner  or  system. 

Grazing  System.  A  systematic  sequence  of  grazing  use  and  nonuse  of  an  allot- 
ment as  described  in  an  allotment  management  plan. 

Habitat.  A  specific  set  of  physical  conditions  that  surround  the  single 

species,  a  group  of  species,  or  a  large  community.  In  wildlife  manage- 
ment, the  major  components  of  habitat  are  considered  to  be  food,  water, 
cover,  and  living  space. 

Hedging.  The  persistant  browsing  of  terminal  buds  of  browse  species  causing 
excessive  lateral  branching  and  a  reduction  in  upward  growth. 

Herb.  A  seed-producing  plant  that  does  not  develop  persistant  woody  tissue. 

Herbage.  The  fleshy,  edible  parts  of  plants. 

Infiltration.   The  flow  of  a  liquid  into  a  substance  through  pores  or  other 
openings. 

Infiltration  Rate.   Characteristic  describing  the  maximum  rate  at  which  water 
can  enter  the  soil  under  specific  conditions  including  the  presence  or 
excess  water. 

Key  Species.  A  plant  that  is  a  relatively  or  potentially  abundant  species. 
It  should  be  able  to  endure  moderately  close  grazing,  and  serve  as  an 
indicator  of  changes  occurring  in  the  vegetational  complex.  The  key 
species  is  an  important  vegetative  component  that  if  overused,  will  have 
a  significant  effect  on  watershed  conditions,  grazing  capacity,  or  other 
resource  values.  More  than  one  key  species  may  be  seleted  on  an  allotment. 
For  example,  a  species  may  be  important  for  watershed  protection,  and  a 
different  species  may  be  important  for  livestock  forage  or  wildlife 
forage,  etc. 

License.   See  permit. 

Litter.  A  surface  layer  of  organic  debris  consisting  of  freshly  fallen  or 
slighly  decomposed  organic  material.   Litter  is  important  because  it 
covers  and  protects  the  soil,  reduces  runoff  rates,  increases  infil- 
tration, and  it  yields  organic  matter  which  improves  soil  fertility. 

Livestock  Operators.  A  person  or  organization  legally  permitted  to  graze 
livestock  on  public  land. 
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GLOSSARY  (continued) 

Management  Framework  Plan  (MFP).   Land  use  plan  for  public  lands  administered 
by  BLM  which  provides 

a  set  of  goals,  objectives,  and  constraints  for  a  specific  planning 
area;  a  guide  to  the  development  of  detailed  plans  for  the  management  of 
each  resource. 

Multiple-use  Recommendations.   Those  recommendations  contained  in  the  MFP 
which  attempt  to  resolve  conflicts  among  single  uses. 

Non-competitive  Forage.   Forage  which  deer,  elk,  or  antelope  use  and  which 
cannot  be  used  by  livestock. 

Ocular  Reconnaissance  Survey.  A  forage  survey  method  which  inventories  vege- 
tation by  estimating  total  forage  density,  percent  composition  by  species 
and  total  usable  forage  in  a  given  range  type  to  determine  the  carrying 
capacity  for  livestock  and  wildlife. 

Pasture.  A  subdivision  of  a  grazing  allotment. 

Pel  let  Groups.  A  group  of  fecal  material  defecated  by  an  animal  (particularly 
big  game)  at  one  time. 

Percent  Federal  Range.  AUMs  on  public  lands  compared  to  AUMs  on  private  and 
state. 

Percent  Utilization.  Grazing  use  of  current  growth,  usually  expressed  as  a 
percent  of  weight  removed  and  most  often  related  to  key  species. 

Perennial  Plant.  A  plant  that  has  a  life  cycle  of  3  or  more  years.  Because 
of  their  longevity,  it  is  desirable  to  base  management  on  these  species. 

Permeability,  Soil.   The  ease  with  which  gasses,  liquids,  or  plant  roots 
penetrate  or  pass  through  a  layer  of  soil. 

Permit.  An  authorization  which  allows  grazing  on  public  lands.   Permits 

specify  class  of  livestock  on  a  designated  area  during  specified  seasons 
each  year.   Permits  are  of  two  types  preference  (10  year)  and  temporary 
non-renewable  (1  year). 

Planning  Area  Analysis  (PAA).  The  summary  of  data  on  social  and  economic 
conditions  for  a  planning  unit. 

Phenology.   Plant  phenology  refers  to  dates  of  sprouting,  flowering,  seeding 
production,  and  regrowth,  as  well  as  other  observable  occurrences  in 
plant  development. 

Phreatophyte.  Plants  using  large  amounts  of  water;  habitually  sending  roots 
down  and  absorbing  water  from  the  water  table  or  other  permanent  ground 
water  supply. 

Physiological  requirements.   Nutritional  requirements  a  plant  needs  for  growth. 
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Plant  Vigor.  The  relative  well  being  and  health  of  a  plant  as  reflected  by 
its  ability  to  manufacture  sufficient  food  for  growth  and  maintenance. 

Preference.   The  basis  upon  which  permits  are  issued  for  grazing. 

Profile  (Soil).  The  series  of  superimposed  layers  of  horizons  in  the  soil. 

Proper  Use.  A  degree  and  time  of  grazing  use  which,  if  continued,  will  either 
maintain  or  improve  the  range  condition  consistent  with  conservation  or 
other  natural  resources. 

Plant  Composition.   The  mixture  of  plants  found  in  a  vegetation  type  or  study 
area  usually  expressed  in  percents  as  related  to  all  the  other  plants. 

Raptors.  An  order  of  birds  of  prey  such  as  the  eagle,  hawk,  owl,  or  vulture. 

Rest.   Refers  to  seasonal  resting  from  livestock  grazing  of  a  range. 

Rest  Rotation  Grazing.  An  intensive  system  of  management  whereby  grazing  is 
deferred  on  various  parts  of  the  range  during  succeeding  years,  allowing 
the  deferred  part  complete  rest  for  one  year.  Two  or  more  units  are 
required.  Control  by  fencing  is  usually  necessary  on  cattle  range,  but 
may  be  obtained  by  herding  on  sheep  ranges. 

Riparian  Vegetation  (habitat).   Plants  that  are  adapted  to  moist  growing 

conditions  found  along  waterways,  ponds  and  generally  moist  environments. 

Season-of-Use.   Refers  to  the  period  of  livestock  grazing  on  an  allotment. 

Shrub.  A  plant  that  has  persistent,  woody  stem  and  a  relatively  low  growth 
habit,  and  generally  produces  several  basal  shoots  instead  of  a  single 
trunk. 

Soil  Assocation.  A  group  of  defined  and  named  soil  units  occurring  together 
in  individual  and  characteristic  patterns  over  a  geographic  region. 

Soil  Classification.   The  systematic  arrangements  of  soils  into  classes  in  one 
or  more  categories  or  levels  of  classification  for  a  specific  objective. 
Broad  groupings  are  made  on  the  basis  of  general  characteristics  and 
subdivisions  on  the  basis  of  more  detailed  differences  in  specific  proper- 
ties. 

Soil  Surface  Factor  (SSF).  A  numerical  expression  of  surface  erosion  activity 
caused  by  wind  and  water  as  reflected  by  soil  movement,  surface  litter, 
erosion  pavement,  pedastal 1 ing,  rills,  flow  patterns,  and  gullies. 
Values  may  vary  from  0  for  no  erosion  to  100  for  severe  erosion  condi- 
tions. 

State  Lands.   Land  controlled  or  administered  by  one  of  the  individual  United 
States. 
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Stocking  Rate.  The  degree  to  which  a  grazing  unit  is  stocked  with  livestock, 
usually  expressed  in  AUMs.  The  stocking  rate  may  be  more  or  less  than 
the  carrying  capacity. 

Succulent.   Having  fleshy  or  juicy  tissues  with  high  water  content. 

Suspended  Sol  ids.   A  dispersion  of  solid  particles  in  a  liquid. 

Sustained  Yield.   The  achievement  and  maintenance  of  a  high  level,  annual  or 
regular  period  output  of  the  various  renewable  resources  of  land  without 
impairment  of  the  productivity  of  the  land  and  its  environmental  values. 

Trespass.  The  grazing  of  livestock  on  public  land  without  proper  authority. 

Unallotted  Lands.   Those  lands  not  allocated  to  a  specific  use. 

Unit  Resource  Analysis  (URA).   A  compilation  of  physical  resource  data  and  an 
analysis  of  the  current  use,  production,  conditon,  and  trend  of  the 
resource  and  the  potentials  and  opportunities  within  a  planning  unit, 
including  a  profile  of  ecological  values. 

Uti 1 ization.   The  proportion  of  the  current  year's  forage  production  that  is 
consumed  or  destroyed  by  grazing  animals.  This  may  refer  either  to  a 
single  species  or  to  the  whole  vegetation  complex.   Utilization  is  ex- 
pressed as  a  percent  by  weight,  height,  or  numbers  within  reach  of  the 
grazing  animal . 

Vegetation  Type.  A  plant  community  with  distinguishable  characteristics.  A 
more  or  less  distinct  vegetation  unit  which  may  be  delineated  on  the 
basis  of  aspect,  composition,  or  density. 

Warm  Season  Plant.  A  plant  which  makes  most  of  all  of  its  growth  during  the 
summer  or  fall  and  is  uaually  dormant  in  winter. 
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